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The  OBelisk  11/  magazine  format  yearbook  is  a  relative 
newcomer  to  SIU.  The  book  you  are  now  holding  is  the  third 
OBelisk  II,  but  the  sixty-second  yearbook  to  be  published  at 
SIU.  The  Obelisk  yearbook  (note  the  different  spelling)  began 
printing  in  1914  and  ceased  in  1973.  Although  interest  for  the 
book  remained  high,  the  book  couldn't  keep  its  staff  together 
to  put  out  a  book. 

Four  years  later,  a  new  group  of  people  got  together  and  put 
out  the  first  OBehsk  II.  The 
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1977  book  was  very  similar  to 
the  old  books  in  that  a  large 
proportion  of  it  contained 
group  and  senior  portrait  pic- 
tures. Its  main  difference  was 
that  it  introduced  the  feature 
section  which,  due  to  its  pop- 
ularity, has  been  expanded 
yearly. 

The  OBelisk  II  is  a  chroni- 
cler, a  commentator  and  a 
participant  of  life  at  SIU  and 
in  Southern  Illinois.  We  hope 
you  will  read  and  enjoy  our 
many  fine  feature  stories  that 
represent  the  work  of  our  all-student  staff  of  writers  and  pho- 
tographers. And  we  hope  you  will  notice  that  sometimes  the 
writing  will  be  very  frank,  slightly  opinionated  or  will  deal 
with  hard  subjects. 

"Strippers,  For  a  Cause  Unknown",  a  story  about  students 
working  their  way  through  school  as  strippers  and  ''Lure  of  the 
Bars",  an  examination  of  the  bar  scene  and  alcoholism  at  SIU, 
are  two  such  stories. 

Other  stories  are  lighter,  more  fun.  "Best  Pizza  in  Town" 
presents  the  staff's  findings  (following  an  exhaustive  survey)  of 
Carbondale's  pizza  purveyors.  "Uncle  Briggs"  introduces 
Southern  Illinois'  afternoon  TV  guru.  "Gov.  Jim"  presents  a 
fine  photographic  account  of  life  on  the  campaign  trail. 

Although  the  topics  covered  in  this  book  are  diverse,  one 
pervasive  theme  endures  throughout.  That  is,  this  book  is 
meant  to  be  enjoyed  for  now  and  in  the  years  to  come.  We 
hope  you  will  like  what  you  find. 

The  Editors. 
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Student  President 
Gerrick-Clinton 
Matthews  drew 
most  of  the 
headlines  as  an 
attempt  was  made 
to  impeach  him. 
In  other  news, 
administrators 
really  got  into  the 
school  spirit  by 
attending  tail-gate 
parties. 


48 


Bob  Dylan 
came  to  the  SI  U 
A  rena  to 
celebrate 
Halloween.  He 
was  greeted  by 
an  audience 
dressed  to  kill, 
but  his  music 
livened  things 
up.  The  Arena 
and  Shryock 
provided  good 
listening  for  just 
about  everyone 
this  year. 


90 


Who  or  what  is  thai 
man.  doing  those 
strange  things?  He's 
Uncle  Briggs.  Local 
T.  V.  adds  a 
different  dimension 
to  student  life. 
Listen  to  one  of  the 
performers  talk 
about  his  show. 
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by  Joanie  L.  Shaffrey 

There  were  ten  pizza  establishments 
rated  by  the  OBehsk  II  panel.  In  each  res- 
taurant a  sausage  and  cheese  pizza  was 
ordered  as  well  as  "the  house  specialty". 
The  ten  restaurants  are  rated  on  a  scale 
of  one  to  ten,  one  being  "excellent",  ten 
being  "poor". 

The  most  important  factor  consid- 
ered was  the  quality  of  the  pie,  the 
amount  of  time  it  took  for  the 
pizza  to  be  brought  to  the  table 
and  the  reasonability  of  the 
price. 

The  panel  also  consid- 
ered the  restaurant's 
atmosphere,  the  type  of 
service  offered  and 
the  proximity  of  the 
location  to  the  cam- 
pus. The  type  of  pizza, 
whether  deep-dish  or 
thin  crust  is  also  listed 
with  the  restaurant's 
name,  however,  since 
different  people  have 
varied  tastes,  the  type 
of  crust  was  not  con- 
sidered in  the  rating, 
but  its  quality  was. 


Who 

judges 

To  properly  evaluate 
and  discuss  the  high  and 
low  points  of  the  pizza 
places  in  Carbondale,  we 
have  listed  the  back- 
ground and  biological 
data  of  those  people  that 
have  donated  their 
palate  in  and  for,  the 
sake  of  "scientific  discov- 
ery. 

These  people  are  not 
listed  in  the  order  of  their 
contributions,  but  in  the 
order  of  the  insanity  of 
the  information  they  gave 
as  the  facts  of  their  lives. 


Born  October  10.  1958  in  a  phone 
lx>oth  at  l.'>3rd  and  First  Street  in 
Seattle.  Washington.  Pete  now 
resides  m  New  York.  When  asked  of 
his  nationality  and  religious  back- 

PbterAlexaixier 

ground.  Pete  stated,  "Black.  Afro 
American  .  .  ."  and  a  variety  of 
other  slang  terms  he  has  been  called 
in  the  past.  His  favorite  foods  are. 
chicken,  ham  hocks  and  ribs,  (of 
course),  though  he  does  love  pizza. 
Of  his  heritage.  Pete  says.  "My  folks 
arc  all  brothers  and  sisters."  As  to 
the  interesting  facts  of  his  life,  Pete 
claims.  "I'm  from  New  York  —  ain't 
that  enough?" 

Born  on  June  28,  1959  in  Wauke- 
pan.  He  claims  to  be  of  German. 
Irish.  French  dissent  and  is  a  fallen 
away  Catholic.  Scott  likes  all  f»Hids, 
but  in  his  own  words.  "My  staples 
consist  of  candy  bars,  cokes  and  the 
Rirls  on  the  clc\cnih  f\ooT  of  Mae- 
Smith." 

Scott  Still  in  icr 


V 


Scott  has  also  had  a  very  active 
stKial  life  this  year.  "I've  daied  Far- 
rah  Fawceti,  Cheryl  Ticgs,  Su/iinnc 
Sommers  and  a  Dallas  Cowboy 
Cheerleader." 
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"The  Big  Ragu."  This  guy  is  the 
only  true  Italian  we  had  testing 
Pizza.  He  is  a  lover  of  all  Italian  deli- 
cacies and  claims  that  his  mom  and 
grandmother  make  the  "old  world 
style  of  pizza".  Somebody  told  us 
"old  world  pizza"  was  a  process  of 
straining  the  cheese  through  an  old 
army  boot  before  layering  it  on  the 
pie.  Mike  claims  that  thanks  to  the 
pizza  survey,  he  has  been  able  to 
find  himself.  Ne.xt  semester  he  plans 

MfcPcikJlll 

10  drop  out  of  school  and  become  a 
professional  eater. 

Ann's  biographical  data  is  about 
the  only  one  with  any  truth  to  it. 
This  girl  IS  serious  when  says  she  is 
rich  This  shi>cked  the  entire  OBelisk 

AiniCaslk 

11  siaff.  We  alwa\s  believed  her 
when  she  would  say.  "I'm  broke. 
Why  don't  you  pick  up  the  tab  and 
I'll  pa\  >ou  back  when  my  Welfare 
check  arrives." 

This  heiress  is  also  left  handed. 
We  found  that  during  the  testing  this 
often  interfered  with  her  eating.  If 
she  wasn't  bumping  into  one  of  us. 
she  was  dripping  cheese  down  the 
side  of  her  face  due  lo  the  lack  of 
elbow  room. 

Ken  is  a  Russian  Australian  Jew. 

Inch  ( Xiyn 

He  would  only  eat  only  kosher  pizza 
with  matzo  crust.  This  did  make  the 
pizza  testing  a  bit  tncky  when  Ken 
was  along.  What  we  usually  did  was 
lie  to  him  and  explained  the  sausage 
had  been  blessed  by  a  Rabbi. 

Sherry  likes  all  kinds  of  foods,  but 
pi/za  IS  her  favorite.  "Oh.  I  like  pizza 
in  general,  m  specific,  in  private,  in 
public,  in  the  kitchen  or  the  garage." 
She  also  claims  to  having  a  vision 
after  ihc  first  lime  she  lasted  pi/.za. 

Slicrn^IuKvcUTls 

» 

"I  experienced  a  mystical  vi.Mon  of 
giant  sausages  and  mushrooms.  I 
have  decided  \o  devote  my  life  to  the 
search  of  the  thickest  crust,  the  spici- 
est sausage  and  the  cheapest  prices 
in  town." 

Joanie  was  born  in  Muenchweil- 
ler.  Cicrmanv  but  now  lives  in  St. 
I  PUIS  with  her  pel.  Puff       the  won- 

,)(x.uiicSli:i(liLy 

der  dog  She  comes  from  a  nice  Irish 
familv  and  likes  to  drink  lots  of  beer. 
Joanie's  father  is  a  rancher  of  sorts, 
"He's  got  a  combination  prune  farm 
/dude  ranch  in  upper  Nebraska, 
[^ad  keeps  pretty  busy.  He's  always 
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Wliat  Jiial^s  Goldimgie 
pizza  trebest  around  ? 


There  is  a  reason  behind  the  Gold  Mine 
being  chosen  as  the  numb  one  pizza  estab- 
lishment  in  Carbondale.  The  most 
rational  answer  is  that  they  had  the  best 
pizza. 

What  makes  a  pizza  a  number  one 
pizza?  Homemade  dough  made  with  real 
eggs  and  a  secret  recipe  tomato  sauce  are 
two  things  that  make  a  pizza  the  best. 

The  Gold  Mine  also  uses  three  percent 
handmade  mozzarella  cheese  brought  in 
from  Wisconsin.  Other  ingredients  like 
Hormel  Pepperoni  and  country  sausage 
also  make  a  pizza  a  winner. 

The  Gold  Mine  offers  eleven  different 
kinds  of  deep-dish  pizza.  A  customer  can 
order  by  the  slice  or  by  the  pie. 


The  Gold  Mine  is  owned  by  Donald 
Medley  who  also  has  three  others  located 
in  Cairo,  Nashville,  and  Charleston,  Mo. 
He  plans  to  start  a  national  franchise  of 
Gold  Mines  throughout  the  country  dur- 
ing 1979.  "We're  proud  of  what  we  do 
here,"  said  Medley,  "We've  always  used 
the  highest  quality  ingredients  and  all  the 
people  that  work  here  have  worked  hard." 

The  OBelisk  II  panel  of  pizza  testers 
didn't  only  find  out  the  Gold  Mine  had 
the  best  pizza,  but  also  discovered  that  the 
people  that  worked  at  the  restaurant  were 
also  number  one. 

The  waitresses,  managers  and  Mr.  Med- 
ley give  the  atmosphere  of  the  Gold  Mine 
an  air  of  friendliness. 


felt  you  have  to  keep  'moving'  tO/i 
stay  young." 

As  to  her  Qualifications  as  a  pizza 
eater,  she  feels  that  frozen  foods  are 
her  favorites,  but  pizza  is  okay  too. 

Master  Esquire  —  This  kid  hails 
from  Decatur,  "the  soybean  capitol 
of  the  world."  R.J.  claims  he  is 

KJSquii€s 

human  and  his  religion  is  quasi- 
agnostic.  "We  believe  a  supreme 
intelligence  exists  everywhere, 
except  certain  parts  of  Carbondale." 
He  is  also  a  firm  believer  in  heat- 
n-eat  foods,  however,  "1  don't  feel 
prejudiced  against  foods  of  any  ori- 
gin." And  he  proved  his  belief  while 
dining  at  Quatros  where  he 
attempted  to  eat  the  bill  saying, 
"The  pulp  is  organic  and  rich  in 
vitamin  E." 

Thea  is  from  the  Bronx.  She 
claims  it  is  the  home  of  the  greatest 
pizza  on  earth.  Thea  loves  to  eat 
piz7.a,  but  her  diet  usually  consists  of 
Raisin  Bran.  "1  do  feel  that  I  am 
especially  qualified  as  an  eater," 
says  Thea,  "I  began  pigging  out  at 

Theii  Iteite 

an  early  age.  I  can  eat  anything, 
including  an  occasional  buck-eye." 

Joel  lives  in  McHenry  and  is  from 
a  Hungarian  background.  Hungari- 
ans have  an  obsession  to  be  loved 
and  give  no  one  reason  to  hate  them, 
according  to  Joel.  "I  have  been 
known  to  spit  the  anchovies  that  are 
always  hidden  under  the  tomatoes 
on  pizzas  at  waitresses,  however." 
He  claims  this  is  his  only  fault.  Joel 
has  also  been  in  some  pi/.za  eating 

JxJWildtsdi 

contests,  which  gave  him  an  "edge" 
in  rating  the  pizza  places  in  Carbon- 
dale.  Ffe  lost  the  1970  contest  in 
Johnsburg  only  because  he  couldn't 
keep  the  anchovies  in  his  mouth.  In 
I97.S  he  made  a  smashing  comeback, 
because  as  he  nut  it,  "I  learned  the 
an  of  picking  the  anchovies  off  with 
m>  fingers  and  quickly  shoving 
them  down  the  front  of  my  pants." 

This  won  Joel  the  contest  but 
ruined  his  sex-life. 

These  are  the  people  the  OBeiisk 
II  chose  to  rate  pizzjs.  All  clowning 
around  aside,  everyone  on  the  panel 
did  their  best  to  give  honest  answers, 
though  their  biographical  histories 
might  make  one  wonder.  These 
sketches  were  done  in  jest,  the  actual 
survey  was  not.  □ 
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an  introduction  to  the  ulimate  den 
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skydiving 


photos  and  text 
by  Mike  Palella 


Have  you  ever  had  an  urge  to  forget 
about  all  responsibilities  and  take  a  flying 
fling  out  of  an  airplane?  Hanging  in  the 
sky  for  a  couple  of  minutes  has  become 
more  than  just  small  talk  for  many  people 
around  the  Southern  Illinois  area  and  the 
place  to  do  it  is  right  in  our  own  backyard. 

The  Archway  Sport  Jump  Center  in 
Sparta  will  put  any  adventurous  soul 
through  falling  and  landing  exercises, 
hang  'em  in  a  harness  for  half  an  hour  and 
have  them  jumping  out  of  a  plane  at  2800 
feet  the  same  day. 

If  that  doesn't  sound  like  your  average 
'do  something  different'  weekend,  don't 
worry,  you're  not  alone.  However,  there 
are  some  people  who  thrive  on  this  type  of 
adventure.  OBelisk  II  photographer  Dale 
Deardorff  is  just  that  sort  of  person.  After 
getting  the  OK  from  co-owner  Dianne 
Verner  to  bring  along  someone  to  photo- 
graph for  the  story,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  there  would  be  only  one  person  who 
carried  the  right  qualifications  for  this 
assignment.  I  could  tell  from  his  expres- 
sion right  before  he  jumped  that  our  man 
Dale  is  a  'wild  and  crazy  guy'. 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong,  this  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  parachuting.  The  three 
other  members  in  Dale's  class  were  there 
for  all  different  reasons. 

Lynn  Carlson  and  Tammie  Wills,  both 
SIU  students,  explained  that  this  would 
probably  be  their  only  chance  to  do  some- 
thing like  this,  so  why  not  do  it  now?  The 
fourth  student,  Ed  Jackson,  was  on  hand 
along  with  his  father  and  brother.  Their 
goal;  to  link  the  whole  family  up  at  5500 
feet. 

As  for  Dale,  it  was  the  first  step  that  he 
was  looking  for.  Imitating  Butch  Cassidy 
and  the  Sundance  Kid,  it  was  Shiiit!  all 
2800  feet  down.  Once  his  feet  were  firmly 
on  the  ground,  his  only  exclamation  for 
thehourridehome  was,  "I  did  it!"  D 
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by  Ray  Valek 


Fads  have  a  way  of  fading  out  and 
returning  years  later  as  nostalgia.  Disco  is 
big  now,  as  are  panty  and  jock  raids,  but 
Dushing  over  outhouses  with  people  inside 
A-as  popular  in  the  early  1900s  and  no  one 


does  that  anymore.  And  who  knows?  By 
the  year  2050,  the  space  where  Merlin's 
stands  now  may  be  the  sight  of  a  bi-sexual 
bathroom  (if  ERA  is  ever  passed)  in  a  new 
convention  center  built  by  the  city  of  Car- 
bondale. 

Fads  are  born  out  of  the  need  everyone 
has  to  feel  different  and  unique.  The  trou- 
ble is  everyone  tries  so  hard  to  be  different 
that  they  all  end  up  looking  the  same. 
Then  when  they  get  tired  of  being  the 
same,  the  fad  ends.  The  disco  fad  will 
probably  end  in  a  few  years  when  current 
disco  enthusiasts  realize  how  ridiculous' 
they  are  acting.  Then  in  about  50  ye^ii 
some  numbskull  will  say,  "Rememben 
big  disco  fad  in  the  1970's.  It  was  so  nj 
Let's    revive    it."    The    disco    will    t 


become  nostalgia.  The  remembrance  of 
an  old  fad. 

That's  what  nostalgia  is:  old  fads.  Good 
things  don't  become  nostalgia  because 
they're  too  swell  to  let  go  in  the  first  place. 
Food  was  never  a  fad.  Neither  was  sex. 
That's  because  humans  know  good  things 
when  they  see,  feel,  taste  or  hear  them. 

Fads  are  for  people  who  have  nothing 


Kon  Ov  ryn  ^5 


else  to  do  with  their  time  but  waste  it.  Per- 
sonally, I'd  rather  spend  my  time  doing 
old  reliable  pleasures  like  eating,  drinking, 
sleeping  or  having  sex  than  dancing 
around  on  a  lighted  floor,  dressed  up  in 
shiny  clothes,  swaying  my  body  to  music 
which  features  some  chick  who  keeps 
singing.  "I'd  love  to  love  you  baby." 
"■  — — *"*'^  -  ■^jg  spectator 

for 


teeth-sinking  involvement.  They  are 
meant  to  attract  attention  and  nothing 
more.  The>  have  no  substance  and  no 
intellectual  or  artistic  worth.  Fads  are 
cheesecake. 

Looking  at  current  fads  other  than 
disco.  1  think  they're  all  doomed  to  some- 
day become  nostalgia.  Take  panty  and 
jock  raids  for  instance.  Any  man  who 
would  waste  his  time  yelling  up  into  some 


dorm  window  for  a  piece  of  clothing  ha 
taken  his  eye  off  the  donut.  Obviouslwln 
really  wants  the  girl  to  come  do\\j 
instead  yells  for  her  underwear, 
learn  not  to  beat  around  the  bu^ 
ally.  I  say  the  girl  can  keep 
What  would  I  do  with  them 

And  any  girl  who  wo 
name,  address  and  ph 
pair  of  panties  and  thrd' 
animals  who  are  sc 
would  probably  be  a 
who  would  hit  hei< 
club  and  take  her  f>i 

Let's  take  a 
pus  fads.  Whoe\' 


Jock  raids, 
partly  raids, 
mopeds  and 
skateboards 
are  just  a  few 
of  this  year's 
fads  —  tomor- 
row's nostal- 
gia. Here  a 
daring  coed 
challenges  one 
of  the  best 
inclines  in  the 
area  for  the 
skateboarder. 
The  wheel- 
chair ramp  in 
front  of  Mor- 
ris Library  is 
a  common 
place  to  see 
one  or  more 
skateboard 
devotees  try- 
ing a  new 
trick. 


^•^:S 
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swallowing  goldfish  must  have  been  some 
human  lizard  who  couldn't  hold  back  his 
primitive  instincts.  Let  the  goldfish  swim 
m  their  bowls  and  be  sold  at  church  raf- 
fles. Don't  swallow  them  just  to  be  cute. 
And  dance  marathons  are  presently 
returning  to  college  campuses.  Now, 
dancing  was  meant  to  be  fun.  One  can 
hold  one's  partner  close  and  express  affec- 
tion for  a  short  while.  Dance  marathons 
are  not  fun.  It's  another  example  of  taking 
one's  eye  off  the  donut  or  prime  purpose 
of  the  activity,  which  fads  are  notorious 
for.  Whoever  thought  of  the  idea  of  dance 
marathons  probably  wanted  to  dump  his 
girl  friend  so  he  could  ask  out  Peggy  Sue. 
So  he  said.  "I'll  start  a  dance  marathon 
and  charm  the  snake  into  being  in  it  with 
me.  After  the  marathon,  she'll  be  sure  to 
hate  me  and  want  me  out  of  her  life  for- 
ever. Then  I'll  be  free  to  ask  out  Peggy 
Sue." 


Hopefully,  dance  marathons  and  swal- 
lowing goldfish  will  not  return  to  SlU. 
Also,  other  useless  fads  that  seem  to  have 
finally  faded  out  are  frisbee  throwing, 
(unless  you  have  a  high-leaping  dog):  t- 
shirts  from  other  colleges  than  SlU.  (Did 
you  really  go  to  Harvard  last  year?),  and 
marijuana  smoke-ins.  This  year  the  Yip- 
pies  had  a  smoke-in  to  commemorate  the 
war  protest  at  the  1968  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago.  In  1988. 
the  Yippies  will  probably  sponsor  a  pro- 
test to  commemorate  the  smoke-in. 

It  is  my  hope  that  all  fads  go  away  and 
never  return  as  nostalgia.  They  should 
rename  nostalgia  nights  "worn-out  fads 
nights."  There  has  been  everything  from 
Howdy  Doody  nostalgia  nights  to  50s 
revivals.  Well,  if  Howdy  Doody  and  Buf- 
falo Bob  were  so  neat,  why  aren't  they  still 
on  TV?  And  if  duck  tails  looked  so  good, 
why  don't  men  still  put  a  couple  of  ounces 


of  grease  in  their  hair  ever\  morning? 

Admittedly,  participating  in  fads  can  be 
fun  since  we  are  all  entitled  to  waste  some 
time  in  foolish  revelr>.  There  is  something 
satisfying  about  dressing  up  in  a  toga,  put- 
ting a  wreath  on  one's  head  and  running 
up  and  down  South  Illinois  Avenue.  But 
one  would  be  wise  not  to  commit  oneself 
to  these  types  of  activities.  I  mean,  don't 
take  disco  lessons  or  join  a  fraternity. 

Current  fadists  must  learn  to  ride  the 
exciting  rides  in  the  carnival  of  life,  the 
ones  that  have  been  thrilling  mankind 
since  the  dawn  of  time.  One  should  not  be 
detoured  by  the  silly  sideshows.  Fads  are 
like  the  booths  at  the  carnival  which  im- 
plore you  to  see  the  world's  shortest  man, 
who  turns  out  to  be  a  25-inch  midget.  Life 
is  better  on  the  ferris  wheel,  although  it 
does  have  its  ups  and  downs.  □ 
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liKidcnis  such  as  New  England  Fainot 
wide  receiver  Darryl  Stingley's  paralyzing 
neck  injury  have  helped  point  out  violence 
in  pro  foothall.  but  there  is  plenty  of  vio- 
lence in  some  of  the  less  publicized  sports. 
One  of  those  sports,  rugby,  is  a  popular 
club  sport  at  SIU. 

Rugby's  violence  is  well-documented  in 
Australi.i.  where  the  sport  is  as  popular  as 
pro  football  is  in  the  U.S.  nine  Australian 
ruggers  died  in  1978  because  of  injuries 
suffered  during  games,  and  numerous  oth- 
ers were  seriousl\  injured.  "loo  nian\ 
rugby  players  are  suffenng  fractured  faces 
from  being  punched  or  kicked."  said  .\\is- 
Iralian  oral  surueon  .Mton  Macalister  m  a 


recent  issue  of  Sports  Illustrated.  "\  see 
premeditated  violence  and  a  worsening 
situation." 

No  one  has  been  seriously  injured  or 
killed  playing  on  the  SIU  rugby  club.  But 
minor  injuries  such  as  bruises  and  sprains 
are  common,  as  well  as  fractures. 

Rugby  club  members  are  quick  to 


'I<\)  many  iulj^Ia- 

jJaycis  arc  sullcriiig 

Iracluivd  iaccs...." 


defend  the  sport.  "Rugby  is  rough,  and 
there  are  a  kit  of  injuries,  hut  Tvc  ne\er 
seen  an>one  dliberatel\  tr\  to  hurt  some- 
one else."  said  one  player.  "There  are 
going  to  be  injuries  because  pads  aren't 
used.  But  the  rules  don't  allow  fighting  or 
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Andrea  Newton  lay 
motionless  after  a 
head-on  collision 
with  an  Illinois 
State  player.  Five 
minutes  went  by 
before  she  regained 
consciousness  and 
was  taken  to  the 
hospital  for  observa- 
tion. 


The  tall  man  comes 
in  handy  during  the 
inbounds  play.  Here, 
Dan  Conrad  leaps 
for  the  ball  his  team- 
mate has  tossed  in 
from  the  sideline. 


anything  like  that." 

Considering  recent  trends  in  sports  at 
all  levels,  these  rules  must  be  strictly 
enforced  if  rugby  is  to  be  prevented  from 
becoming  an  exercise  in  chaos.  The  speed 
of  the  sport,  lack  of  protective  pads  and 
headgear  and  the  emotions  of  the  players 
combine  to  produce  a  situation  that  is  not 
dangerous  now  —  but  could  very  well 
become  dangerous  in  the  future.  D 
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trying  to  deal  with  the  real  housing  prdWeni 

student  at  SIU.  explains  it  this  way.  "If 
hy  Linda  Prather  vou  live  in  a  dump,  it's  got  to  effect  the 
way  you  look  at  school.  The  University  is 

Food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Most  par-  a  zoo.  If  you  leave  there  and  come  home 

ents  of  students  have  been  providing  all  to  hell,  you're  in  trouble.  You  can't  come 

three  until  they  leave  college.  Then  they  home  and  fight  roaches.  You  have  to  live 

come  to  SIU.  The  University  plays  a  sort  in  a  neighborhood  that's  safe.  You're  par- 

of  surrogate  parent:  providing  food  and  anoid  about  your  professor  flunking  you 

shelter  by  way  of  the  dorms  or  University  to  begin  with.  Don't  come  home  and  be 

approved  housing,  for  students  at  the  paranoid  about  being  robbed." 

freshman  and  sophomore  levels.  After  Beth,  a  junior  and  former  resident  of 

that,  students  can  choose  their  own.  and  Neely.  resides  in  a  house  on  South  Gra- 

one  of  the  first  major  decisions  usually  ham.  Sitting  on  her  front  porch  railing, 

made  is  choosing  a  place  off-campus  to  she  talks  about  the  freedom  and  privacy 

live.  she  now  has. 

The  type  of  place  that  a  student  chooses  "You  can  do  what  you  want  to  the 

can  make  or  break  his  life  at  college.  place  —  stick  holes  in  the  walls,  paint 

John  McGarry.  manager  and  resident  them,  and  decorate  the  place  any  way  you 

at  Lewis  Park  Apartments,  and  part-time  want." 


Preferring  to  not  live  in 
one  of  the  active  hut  noisy- 
apartment  complexes  or 
dormitories,  many  stu- 
dents opt  for  the  leisurely 
pace  of  one  of  Carbon- 
dale's  neighborhoods, 
shown  here  in  aerial  view. 

\\.i.,«.i'\wi.  25 


Living  animation: 

Aint  noDisne^y  paradise  in  dormland 


"Firsl  you  have  to  go  to  Step  One, 
which  is  around  the  corner  and  across 
the  street.  There  you  give  the  lady  in 
blue  the  white  card  and  she'll  give  you 
a  green  one. 

"Come  back  here  and  give  me  the 
green  one  and  I'll 
give  you  a  red  one 
to  fill  out.  including 
your  name.  I.D. 
number,  place  of 
birth.  parent's 
occupation,  state  of 
health  and  how 
many  times  you've 
been  seduced  in  the 
last  fifteen  months. 

"Be  sure  not  to 
lose  that  one  or  you 
pay  a  fine  of  $25.00 
or  yt)ur  first-born 
male  child.  Any 
questions?" 

Such  IS  the  greet- 
ing a  dorm  dweller 
receives  as  he 
opens  the  door  to 
his  friendly  Student 
Resident  Assist- 
ant's room,  while 
simultaneously 
closing  the  door  to 
sanity. 

Let's  take  a  more 
in-depth  look  into  the  world  of  a  dorm 
resident. 

The  first  bubble  to  be  popped  is  the 
notmn  of  the  student's  room.  What  was 
theoretically  a  paradise  of  pleasure 
soon  becomes  a  dwelling  of  despair. 

The  'J-bN-l^  foot  cubicles  come  with 
the  fundamentals:  two  beds,  two 
desks,  a  sink  (complete  with  mirror  to 
satisfy  the  vain  streak  in  all  of  us)  and  a 
phone.  All  rt)oms  are  similar  though 
none  are  alike. 

Different  rooms  have  different  col- 
ors: green,  blue,  yellow,  white  and  oth- 
ers, all  of  which  appear  to  have  wit- 
nessed World  War  III. 

Students  find  various  ways  of  cus- 
tomizing their  humble  abodes.  Posters, 
accompanied  by  fish  nets,  commonly 
flank  the  walls.  Carpeting  and  assorted 
stains  of  beer  and  pi/./.a  -  both  before 
and  after  consumption  —  cover  the 
floors. 

The  dorm  resident's  food  is  provided 
for  him.  With  a  flash  of  his  meal  ticket, 
he  can  eat  as  many  as  20  meals  a  week, 
(lunch  and  breakfast  seven  days  a 
week  and  dinner  every  day  except  Sun- 
dav.) 


The  food  (and  I  use  that  term 
loosely)  is,  if  nothing  else,  plentiful. 
Meals  are  fixed  in  a  variety  of  ways: 
broasted.  roasted  and  toasted,  fried, 
dried  and  dyed,  breaded,  dreaded  and 
beheaded. 

In  spite  of  the 
^H  ^  convenience. 

)^rtS^  students   often 

find  themselves 
wondering  why 
they  actually 
stand  in  line  and 
wait  for  the  hour 
of  agony. 

Most  students 
look  upon  the 
meals  with  the 
same  attitude:  A 
gross  encounter 
of  the  lurid  kind. 
Not  all  the 
dorms  have  the 
same  atmos- 
phere. The  Tow- 
ers and  the 
Triads  offer  a 
very  home-like 
environment  — 
provided  home 
is  the  monkey 
house  at  The 
Brookfield  Zoo. 
At  the  opposite 
end  of  the  spectrum  lies  the  Baptist 
Student  Center. 

This  establishment  is  suitable  for  the 
student  who  misses  the  strict,  domi- 
neering attitude  of  his  parents  —  some- 
thing similar  to  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps  of  the  1940s. 

Students  hailing  from  small  towns 
would  probably  feel  more  at  home  at 
Thompson  Point.  Its  tri-level  dorms 
and  pastoral  setting  make  for  a  fun- 
filled  day  of  identifying  birds,  watching 
squirrels  eat  their  nuts,  and  other  activ- 
ities of  little  or  no  value. 

The  last  alternative  for  an  on-cam- 
pus  resident  is  Small  Group  Mousing, 
also  known  as  the  sororities  and  frater- 
nities. This  type  of  housing  is  appropri- 
ate for  the  student  who  likes  a  group 
with  which  to  identify. 

Small  Ciroup  Housing  has  a  charac- 
teristic of  unity  which  is  surpassed  only 
by  Its  maturity,  as  evidenced  b>  the 
gaily  painted  sidewalks  about  campus. 

Despite  Its  bad  points,  dorm  life  is 
not  all  so  horrible.  I  am  completing  a 
two-year  sentence  right  now  and  as  I 
reminisce.  I  find  that  I  liked  it  .  .  .  but 
then  I  like  jock  itch.  D 


Having  her  own  room  is  the  thing  she 
likes  best  ahoul  living  off  campus.  She 
also  likes  eating  "regular"  food  prepared 
in  her  roomy  kitchen.  She  and  her  room- 
mates enjoy  the  two  cats  they  are  able  to 
keep  at  the  house. 

Beth  concludes  that  the  major  benefit 
of  a  house  over  a  dorm  is  that,  "it's  just 
more  home\.  especially  our  house." 

Not  all  students  are  as  happy  as  Beth. 
\i.  a  second-year  STC  student,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  East  Ridge  Apartments,  located 
not  far  from  the  point  where  Main  and 
Walnut  streets  join  to  become  Route  13. 
Al  wanted  to  live  in  Lewis  Park,  but  says 
that  he  started  looking  too  late  last  spring 
to  get  a  place  there.  He  describes  his 
apartment  as  adequate,  but  in  need  of 
st)me  basic  maintenance  and  repair,  such 
as  a  good  coat  of  paint  and  screens,  for 
t)ne-third  i>f  the  windows.  . 

,M  SUNS  that  for  the  first  week  and  a    1 
half,  he  and  his  roommate  were  without 
hot  water.  .Mso.  the  air-conditioning  was 
apparenti>  not  hooked  up  when  they 
moved  in. 

"We've  been  waiting  for  four  weeks  to 
ha\  e  our  A-C  fixed."  he  said. 

With  all  the  problems.  Al  explained  he 
doesn't  dislike  his  apartment. 

"It's  kind  of  quiet,  except  for  the  cars, 
and  we  like  the  beams  in  the  roof.  Hon- 
estly, that's  one  of  the  reasons  we  took  the 
place."  he  says,  grinning,  "because  it  has 
these  brown,  fake  beams  in  the  ceiling." 

.■\1  also  sa\s  that  if  he  decides  to  come 
back  next  sear,  he'll  start  looking  for  a 
place  in  Januar\. 

rWOSTL'DENTS.'\NDTHtlR 
LANDLORD 

The  old.  white  two-stor\  facing  East 
College  has  cracked  and  crumbling  paint 
on  all  Its  \Mndow  frames.  Part  of  the  edge 
of  the  front  porch  kxiks  chewed  off.  expo- 
sing the  dark,  vacant  space  beneath  it. 
Spra\  painted  on  the  sidewalk  leading  up 
to  the  house  is  the  message.  "Toto.  I  have 
a  feeling  we're  not  in  Kansas  an\  more  — 
Doroihs."  The  sign  abme  the  house  num- 
ber says  "Sheraton  Belvedere. "  .-X  \isitor 
does  not  need  anyone  to  tell  him  that  the 
place  IS  no  ritzy  hotel. 

.Alluding  to  the  sign.  Phil,  a  sophomore 
•ind  one  of  the  six  residents  of  the  house, 
explains.  "We  gave  it  a  little  touch  of 
class." 

Inside.  Phil,  who's  lived  in  the  house 
since  the  f.ill  of  1977.  points  out  the  bar  he 
.uul  his  roommates  made,  with  a  fishtank 
built  into  line  side.  Looking  up  one  can't 
help  but  notice  a  gaping  hole  in  the  drop 
paneled  ceiling. 

Phil's  biggest  gripe  with  the  place  is  the 
lack  of  insulation.  According  to  him.  the 
summers  are  \er>  hot.  the  winters  \er> 
cold,  .ind  the  heating  bills  vers  high. 

Describing  last  winter,  he  said.  "One 
morning  I  woke  up.  and  the  cup  of  water  I 
had  put  next  to  ms  bed  it  had  frozen 
over." 

.According  to  Phil,  the  landlord  has 
made  some  major  repairs  since  he's  lised 
there,  like  the  new  shower  in  the  upstairs 
bathroom.  Pipes  and  other  metal  parts  lay 
all  over  the  ba.sement.  and  Phil  explained 
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ihat  the  landlord  was  tearing  down  the  old 
oil  furnace  and  installing  a  new  one. 

Phil's  landlord.  Henry  Fisher,  owns 
"several  dozen"  houses  in  Carbondale 
and  has  approximately  250  tenants,  all  i>f 
them  students. 

Fisher  admitted  that  Phil's  house  is  not 
one  of  the  nicest  he  owns,  saying  that.  "It 
may  not  look  pretty,  but  it's  functional." 

He  added  that  because  of  the  number 
of  people  living  in  the  house  and  the  con- 
dition of  It.  Phil  and  his  roommates  collec- 
tively pay  between  S50  and  S60  less  than 
many  of  his  other  tenants. 

According  to  Fisher,  the  two  reasons 
why  Phil's  house  is  in  its  present  condition 
are  because  of  the  neighborhood  (the 
house  IS  located  a  couple  of  blocks  east  of 
Wall  Street  on  College)  and  the  large 
number  of  tenants. 

"Every  bunch  that  large  does  damage 
lo  a  house."  Fisher  said. 

The  repairs  that  he  has  made  on  the  80- 
\ear-old  house  since  he  has  owned  it 
include  new  toilets,  modern  plumbing, 
and  a  new  roof.  He  also  said  the  gas  fur- 
nace thai  is  in  the  process  of  being 
installed  is  maintenance-free,  so  it  won't 
have  to  be  regularly  shut  down  and  serv- 
iced like  the  old  one.  According  to  Fisher, 
the  attic  will  also  be  insulated. 

In  general.  Fisher  says  he  likes  renting 
to  students.  "They're  the  best."  he  says.  "I 
unuldn'i  rent  to  anyone  else." 

"Dealing  v>\\h  students,  you're  dealing 
with  a  smarter  group  of  people.  They're 
reasonable,  ^'ou  can  talk  to  them." 

He  sa>s  that  his  problems  with  students 
have  been  minimal,  and  claims  that  for  85 
percent  [o  95  percent,  he  wouldn't  even 
need  leases. 

Fisher  attributes  part  of  his  success  with 
his  tenants  to  his  policy  of  requiring  a  big 
enough  rent  deposit  and  damage  deposit 
t*>  weed  out  the  "deadbeats." 

Ihis  procedure  is  also  beneficial  to  the 
students,  because  many  of  them  "don't 
know  how  to  manage  their  money."  he 
said. 

Nicky,  a  junior,  is  another  of  Fisher's 
tenants.  Her  well-maintained,  white 
square-frame  house  is  located  a  few 
bK>cks  north  of  campus,  in  a  neighbor- 
hood Fisher  considers  nicer  than  Phil's. 
\  icky's  living  room  is  paneled  in  natural 
wood  and  is  spacious  enough  ti>  have 
three  couches  and  still  seem  roomy. 

■Mlhough  Nicky  .says  that  Fisher  has 
been  "real  good  lo  us  since  fall  started." 
she  describes  the  price  he  charges  as  "out- 
rageous." 

\'ick\  evplained  that  f'isher  signed  her 
and  her  three  roommates  lo  a  one-year 
conlraci.  starting  in  the  fall  of  l*)78  and 
including  ihe  summer  of  1*J79. 

"He  makes  us  post-date  all  of  our 
checks.  Plus  we  had  to  pay  our  last  three 
months  rent."  she  said,  before  she  and  her 
roommates  could  move  in  for  fall  semes- 
ter. 

.Ml  together.  Nicky  says  she  paid 
S42n.(Xl  for  her  first  month's  rent,  plus  the 
June.  Jul\  and  .August  rent. 

.'\ccording  to  her.  this  is  Fisher's  way  of 
insuring  that  "wc  don't  cut  out  i>n  him  in 
the  summer."  If  Vicky  and  her  roommates 
decide  that  the\  don't  want  lo  sta\  for  the 
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Cair^nis  palace 

The  Ek-andts  invite  us  in 


by  Joanie  L.  Shaffrey 

There's  no  such  thing  as 
privacy  at  the  SIU  University 
House.  Its  rare  when  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Warren 
Brandt  can  put  on  an  old  pair 
of  jeans  and  don  T-shirts  to 
sit  back  and  enjoy  a  night  of 
Monday  Night  Football. 

Most  evenings  the  Brandt's 
are  found  entertaining  uni- 
versity alumni  as  well  as  dig- 
nitaries like  the  West  Ger- 
man Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
and  the  Vice  Minister  of  edu- 
cation from  Taiwan. 

The  University  House  with 
its  ample  rooms,  outdoor 
fountains  and  lucious  scenery 
is  a  quiet  place  by  night.  The 
wrought  iron  gate  to  the 
driveway  is  always  open  in 
keeping  with  the  open  policy 
the  Brandt's  try  to  maintain. 

There  are  no  butlers  or 
guard  to  greet  people  at  the 
door.  A  visitor  can  count  on 
being  welcomed  into  the  ele- 
gant foyer  by  one  of  the 
Brandt's.  "It's  our  house," 
said  Mrs.  Brandt,  "and  we 
try  to  make  people  feel  that 
way." 

The  house  is  divided  up 
into  two  major  sections.  The 
larger  portion  is  for  enter- 
taining university  guests,  and 


the  other  section  is  the 
Brandt's  living  quarters.  Mrs. 
Brandt  has  their  part  of  the 
house  decorated  with  odds 
and  ends  from  trips  the  two 
of  them  have  taken.  Oriental 
decor  is  carried  out  through 
their  part  of  the  home. 

There  are  5,000  people  a 
year  entertained  at  the  Uni- 
versity House,  2,000  on  Par- 
ents Weekend. 

The  Brandt's  do  not  have  a 
live  in  maid  as  their  predeces- 
sors did.  There  are  servant 
quarters  in  the  house,  how- 
ever. According  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Brandt,  a  maid 
would  have  been  an  added 
expense  to  the  university  and 
one  more  intrusion  on  their 
already  invaded  private  lives. 
A  cleaning  woman  is  on  staff 
however,  and  she  also  helps 
out  with  the  scheduled  enter- 
taining. 

Though  there  is  hardly  any 
time  for  the  Brandts  to  spend 
alone,  they  feel  no  regrets. 
"It's  part  of  the  job.  We  knew 
what  we  were  getting  into," 
said  Mrs.  Brandt.  Not  only  is 
it  part  of  their  job,  but  it's 
something  that  both  the  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Brandt  agree 
that  they  enjoy.  D 


While  some 
students  truly 
make  their 
Carbondale 
residence  a 
home  away 
from  home  by 
caring  for  it 
and  even 
^■^'"i^  planting  a 
-  garden,  others 
\  are  less 
.^  interested  in 
}.'^  what  or  where 
they  choose  to 
live. 


Odn  Mfvers 

summer.  ihe\'ll  have  to  sublease  their 
house  to  someone  else. 

\'ii.k>  says  that  she  also  had  trouble  last 
summer,  \shen  she  and  some  roommates 
sublet  the  same  house  from  another  girl. 
The  girl  moved  out  and  Kisher  ti)ld  them 
that  they  would  be  responsible  ft)r  her 
portion  of  the  rent  if  they  didn't  find 
another  roommate. 

"I  asked  him  if  I  could  see  a  copy  of  the 
contract,  and  he  got  all  upset.  He  goes.  "I 
don't  ha\e  to  give  you  a  copy  of  the  ci>n- 
iract.'  I  guess  he  was  all  worried  that  1  was 
going  lo  find  somethmg  m  the  contract.  I 
didn't  think  we  wnuld  be  responsible  for 
her  rent  since  we  were  just  sub-leasing 
(frt>m  her)." 

Vicky  says  that  Fisher  apologized  for 
the  misunderstanding  in  the  summer,  and 
once  again  said  that  this  fall.  "He's  been 
real  nice  to  us  for  some  reason." 

1  I  WIS  PARK       .SOMi;  PIOPLE 
I  H  IN  KOI  II  LI  K  I:  DISCO 

Lewis  I'ark  the  largest  off-campus 
housing  complex  for  students  in  Carbon- 
dale.  Wiih  a  little  over  l.(MM)  of  them  living 
there.  Lewis  Park  hiiuses  approximately 
five  percent  of  the  student  population 

"Lewis  P.irk's  definilel>  an  institution," 
says  John  McGarry.  manager. 

"People  look  at  it  on  Iwo  different  spec- 
irums."  he  says.  "One  is.  "Oh.  you  live  at 
Lewis  Park,  meaning.  "Oh.  you're  still  a 
Imle  kid."  or  "You're  still  into  the  dorm 
life.'  or  'Party,  party,  party,  party."  It's 
referred  to  m  the  same  way  that  disco  is 
referred  to  by  some  petiple.  like  "What  do 
you  see  in  thai"'" 

'"I  hen  there's  the  other  spectrum  of 
people,  who  say.  'Hey.  1  like  living  here 
because  I  got  my  pool.  1  got  my  tennis 
courts.  I  can  do  this.  I  can  do  that,  there's 


a  lot  of  people,  there's  a  lot  of  partying,  a 
lot  of  girls  .  ,  .'  And  those  are  the  people 
that  want  to  go  to  the  discos  and  go  down- 
town." 

Because  Lewis  Park  is  the  first  place 
many  students  choose  to  live  after  living 
on  campus  or  in  University-approved 
housing.  .McGarry  feels  that  this  puts  him 
in  a  unique  position. 

■"They  come  out  of  Neeiy.  and  Mae 
Smith,  and  Schneider,  and  they've  never 
lived  in  an  apartment  before  .  .  .  It's  up 
to  me  to  decide  what  kind  of  relationship 
we're  going  to  have,  I'm  in  more  of  a 
manipulating  power  than  they  are.  I'\e 
spent  more  time  dealing  with  students 
than  they've  spent  dealing  with  landlords, 
so  therefore,  it's  kind  of  up  to  me  to  set  the 
tone  of  doing  business. 

"If  you  screw  them,  then  they  walk  out 
of  here  with  the  attitude  that  their  first 
landlord  screwed  them." 

""I  get  transfer  students  who  lived  in 
other  apartment  complexes  and  got 
screwed,  and  they're  unbearable  to  live 
with.  They're  scared  —  they're  afraid 
you're  going  to  rip  them  off, 

""We  try  to  give  them  a  lease  they  can 
read  for  one  thing,  but  we  also  try  to  get 
them  to  read  the  damn  thing.  We're  their 
best  consumer  advocates  sometimes," 

The  turnover  at  a  student  apartment 
complex  like  Lewis  Park,  where  the  vast 
majority  of  the  faces  change  from  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  to  the  next, 
doesn't  help  McGarrv  any, 

"It's  a  little  more  difficult  than  having 
some  nice  little  old  lady  with  her  chihua- 
hua who  comes  in  in  1962  and  dies  15 
years  later  .  .  .  Here  it's  insanity.  It's  like 
running  a  camp. 

""It's  not  much  different  than  the  dorms 
in  terms  of  moving  a  mass  of  people  in 
and  out.  Yet  in  an  apartment  pople  want 
to  be  treated  like  individuals,  so  you  have 
to  do  that.  If  you  don't  do  that,  they  might 
as  well  live  at  the  dorms." 

I.LCAI    PROBLEMS  WITH 
LANDLORDS 

A  couple  of  weeks  after  Tom.  a  junior, 
moved  out  of  his  three-bedroimi.  rented 
house  near  Crab  Orchard  Lake,  he  got  a 
letter  hom  his  landlord.  I  he  letter 
explained  that  lom  would  niU  be  getting 
any  of  his  S200  damage  deposit  back. 
Ti>m's  landK>rd  was  also  asking  for  an 
additi>nal  S46.6?  for  damages. 

From  the  itemized  list  of  expenses  in 
the  letter.  Tom  says  that  he  was  being 


cnarged  SIO  for  dusty  cabinets,  S2,50  for 
cobwebs.  S5  for  crumbs  and  the  ants  they 
allegedly  attracted.  S.14.29  for  having  the 
carpet  cleaned,  and  S2.50  for  curtain  rods 
that  he  claims  were  never  there  in  the  first 
place. 

Some  of  the  expenses  Tom  had  to 
explain.  For  example,  there  was  the  S20 
for  the  desk.  Tom  said  that  the  house  was 
rented  unfurnished.  There  was  a  st<.>rage 
shed  out  back,  w  here  he  found  an  old  desk 
which  he  brought  in  and  used.  Before 
leavini:.  thouizh.  he  was  careful  to  return 


Housing  in  Car- 
bondale  can 
range  from  a  typ- 
ical college 
house,  a  uniquely 
colored  trailer,  to 
apartment  com- 
plexes that  seem 
to  offer  some- 
thing different. 


it.  The  $20  was  for  water  damages  done  to 
it,  presumably  from  being  kept  in  the 
shed,  the  place  where  Tom  originally 
found  it. 

"This  guy  is  notorious  for  this,"  Tom 
said.  "That's  why  I  made  sure  everything 
was  in  perfect  condition  when  we  left," 
admitting  that  it  didn't  seem  to  help 
much. 

Tom  talked  about  soine  of  the  provi- 
sions of  his  housing  contract,  which  the 
landlord  assured  him  were  just  a  formality 
when  he  signed. 

There  was  provision  13,  which  stipu- 
lated that,  "No  tacks,  nails,  or  screws  may 
be  driven  into  the  wall." 

"This  meant  that  the  walls  had  to  be  left 
completely  bare,"  Tom  explained. 

Provision  nine  stated  that  "Overnight 
guests  are  not  permitted  without  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  leaser." 

Tom  described  this  clause  as  being 
"from  1802  or  something.  I  mean,  my 
mother  could  not  come  down  and  spend 
the  night  at  my  place  without  his  written 
permission." 

Tom  is  now  in  the  process  of  suing  his 
former  landlord. 

Elizabeth  Streeter,  the  student's  attor- 
ney at  SIU,  would  not  find  Tom's  case 


unusual.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  prob- 
lems brought  to  her  by  students  involve 
housing  disputes,  and  the  majority  of 
those  cases  center  around  the  return  of  the 
student's  security  deposits. 

According  to  Streeter,  "It's  easy  for 
them  (students)  to  get  taken  advantage 
of,"  because  of  the  tight  housing  situation 
in  Carbondale. 

"The  fact  that  we  have  more  landlord- 
tenant  cases  than  any  other  kind  of  case 
indicates  there's  a  problem  in  that  area." 

She  says  that  the  landlord-tenant  laws 
are  basically  in  favor  of  the  tenant.  For 
example,  according  to  the  Illinois  Revised 
Statutes,  a  landlord  cannot  take  money 
out  of  a  security  deposit  for  repairs  unless 
he  can  provide  the  tenant  with  copies  of 
receipts  for  the  work  done. 

Streeter  says  that  the  best  way  to  keep 
from  being  ripped  off  by  a  landlord  is  not 
to  sign  any  lease  that  you  don't  fully 
understand,  and  also  to  get  any  promises 
the  landlord  makes  to  you  in  writing.       D 


If  only  the  music  would  keep  on  playing 

If  only  I  could  dance  with  you 

If  only  I  could  keep  on  singin' 

all  nite  long,  all  nite  long. 

If  only  we  could  keep  this  feelin' 

make  it  last  all  nite  long. 

—  Jefferson  Starship  "All  nite  long" 

A  quarter  gets  you  three  songs  on  the  juke  box  and 
a  dance  from  a  lady  dressed  in  bikini  pants  covered 
by  spaghetti  string  fringe. 

She  starts  out  moving  slow,  but  as  the  music's  inten- 
sity increases,  so  do  the  grinding  motions  of  her  hips. 
She  moves  in  deliberate  circles,  checking  her  steps  — 
does  she  know  you're  there?  If  she  does,  she  doesn't 
let  you  know.  It's  a  job  and  it  pays  the  rent  or  takes 
care  of  the  tuition  and  it  sometimes  buys  her  nice 
things  that  a  waitress  in  a  greasy  spoon  couldn't 
afford. 

It's  the  lusty  feeling  that  the  gawkers  and  the  drink- 
ers come  for.  As  the  strip  dancers  bob  and  weave  in 
front  of  the  dozens  of  pair  of  eyes,  some  men  wish, 
othersjust  dream.  «^^  c«u.«oo„pm 
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Strip  joints  in  many  ways  are  refuges  for  the  men  who  want 
to  get  drunk  and  be  bawdy.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places  that  this 
lusty  behavior  is  expected  and  even  condoned.  "That's  what 
they  come  here  for,"  says  dancer  Tina  Velmondo,  "and  the 
money  I  get  makes  it  all  okay." 

The  paycheck  a  stripper  brings  home  is  well  over  minimum 
wage.  The  girls  who  work  in  the  smaller  lounge  type  bars 
aren't  professional  dancers.  Most  of  these  young  ladies  do  the 
job  because  they  need  the  money. 

Mary-Lee  lives  alone  and  is  trying  to  complete  her  last  year 
at  SIU.  "I  have  to  pay  my  own  way.  I  don't  like  what  I  do.  but 
one  more  year  and  it'll  be  all  over.  I've  got  to  have  this 
money." 

Not  all  strip  dancers  are  in  it  for  the  money.  Some  like  what 
they  do.  One  tall  blonde  put  it  this  way.  "I  like  being  noticed, 
it's  great  to  know  I  turn  these  guys  on.  It's  a  real  ego  booster." 

Few  strip  clubs  are  ever  filled  to  the  capacity.  Most  nights 
it's  the  regular  customers  who  come  to  sit  at  the  bar  and  talk. 
After  the  ladies  dance,  the  men  want  some  company,  some  of 
the  dancers  oblige.  M.ost  of  the  men  want  a  morale  boost, 
while  others  want  the  chance  to  slip  in  a  hand  where  it  doesn't 
belong.  Sometimes  the  really  drunk  ones  slide  dollar  bills  in 
the  tops  of  the  girl's  bikini's  or  inside  their  flimsy  tops. 

"You  get  used  to  it."  says  one  dancer  as  she  snaps  her 
gum."  it's  no  worse  than  a  lot  of  things.  I  guess."  □ 
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Today's 

Qiimney 

Sweeps 


Using  tools  his  great- 
grandfather might  have 
used,  such  as  wire 
brushes,  hard  work  and 
sweat,  often  leaves 
John  Patrick  covered 
with  soot  and  grime. 
But  their  large  drop 
cloths  and  vacuums 
keep  the  owners  house 
clean  during  the 
Jihan's  romantic 
occupation. 


by  Mike  Patella 

by  Joanie  L.  Shaffrey 


Somehow  visions  of  black-clad  chimney 
sweepers  recall  the  days  of  pot-belly 
stoves  and  outdoor  plumbing  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  us.  To  carry  out  this  seemingly 
fairy  tale  profession  in  the  onset  of  mod- 
ern living  requires  a  bit  of  the  unusual  in 
one's  personality. 

Buried  deep  in  the  wooded  landscapes 
of  Makanda,  John  Patrick  and  Maggie 
Jihan,  with  their  baby  Rivanna,  are  reliv- 
ing the  age-old  occupation  of  chimney 


sweepmg.  --— Trj'!???^!S!3'^' 

The  Jihan's  resemble  more  of  the  early 
1970s  flower  children  than  of  the  so  called 
late  1970s  persona  with  the  perfect  hair- 
cuts and  rich-peasant  look  clothes.  Mag- 
gie wears  her  long,  thick,  curly  hair 
loosely  caught  up  in  a  rubber  band  and 
John  Patrick  lets  his  flow  free  topping  it 
off  with  a  stove  pipe  hat  with  a  button  that 
reads  "kids  are  real  people." 

The  couple  decided  on  chimney  sweep- 
ing as  their  profession  because  it  fits  their 
life-style.  "We  work  as  a  team,"  says  Mag- 
gie, "we  wanted  a  job  that  wasn't  nine  to 
five.  This  way  we  have  more  leisure  time 
—  time  to  spend  together." 

The  leisure  time  that  Maggie  speaks  of 


is  spent  building  a  house  that  she  and 
John  Patrick  hope  to  move  into  before 
winter  sets  in.  They  also  enjoy  growing 
their  own  food. 

Sweeping  a  chimney  is  a  process  that 
takes  close  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  It 
involves  the  use  of  a  heavy-duty  canister- 
type  vacuum  that  first  removes  the  dust 
off  the  inside  of  the  chimney.  After  the 
initial  cleaning,  John  Patrick  goes  to  the 
roof  and  uses  long-handled  brushes  to 
loosen  the  particles  formed  after  some- 
times years  of  fireplace  use.  Maggie  stays 
inside  the  house  and  scrapes  the  black 
substances  from  the  inside  of  the  firebox 
with  a  brush,  then  sucks  the  residue  up 
with  a  hose  connected  to  the  vacuum. 


Recently  parents,  John 
Patrick  and  Maggie 
Jihan  take  their  child 
Rivanna  to  the  different 
homes  where  they 
practice  the  IHlh 
century  art  of  chimney 
sweeping. 


At  home,  (almost) 

John  Patrick  and 

Maggie  work  on 

constructing  their 

house  on  the 

wiMtded  land  near 

Makanda. 


'A.n  old  world  occupation  suits  the  Earth's  Children 


By  the  end  of  the  entire  cleaning  proc- 
:ss,  the  once-ash  black  chimney  is  left 
slightly  grey  but  clean,  while  the  Jihan's 
are  left  soot-covered  and  slightly  gritty. 
The  entire  incident  goes  unnoticed  by 
baby  Rivanna.  who  remains  peacefully 
asleep,  except  for  an  occasional  bored 
sigh  on  the  nearby  chair. 

The  Jihan's  were  married  late  in  June 
before  the  birth  of  their  baby.  According 
to  John  Patrick,  Maggie's  being  pregnant 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  claims  that 
he  was  out  tilling  his  garden  one  day  and 
it  came  to  him.  "I  was  saying.  Mother 
Earth,  Mother  Earth,  and  thinking  how 
beautiful  it  was,  then  I  started  saying. 


'Mother  Maggie,'  well,  on  her  birthday  1 
asked  her  to  marry  me." 

When  they  did  get  married  they  both 
changed  their  names.  "John  Patrick  didn't 
think  it  was  fair  that  I  had  to  change  my 
name,  so  we  both  changed  our  names 
completely."  Maggie  smiles. 

The  Jihan's  prescribe  to  their  own  rec- 
ipe of  religion.  "The  Yin-Yang  concept  is 
somewhere  in  our  lives,  I  don't  know  if  it's 
our  religion,  though."  said  Maggie. 

According  to  John  Patrick,  it's  a  combi- 
nation of  mystical  Zen  Buddhism  with 
maybe  a  Christian  background.  Both 
John  Patrick  and  Maggie  grew  up  in 
Christian  homes.  ^m 


They  have  plans  to  expose  their  baby  to 
their  religious  belief,  but  feel  that  the  deci- 
sion will  be  Rivanna's.  "She'll  come  up 
with  her  own  explanation  of  the  Uni- 
verse," explains  Maggie. 

With  the  chimney  cleanly  swept  and 
their  job  finished,  the  first  cries  from 
Rivanna  become  audible.  "She's  a  perfect 
timer,"  grins  John  Patrick. 

Maggie  goes  to  the  baby  and  explains, 
"It's  time  to  eat."  The  chimney  sweeps, 
with  their  baby,  gather  their  gear  and  pre- 
pare to  head  home.  D 
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The  Jihan's  new 
home  will  blend  into 
its  forest  surround- 
ings. In  fact,  grass 
will  probably  grow 
on  the  roof  next  to 
the  chimney.  At  the 
end  of  that  day. 
however,  the  Jihan's 
drive  to  their  present 
home  which  surpris- 
ingly, has  no  chim- 
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rm  first,  Gods  second,  and  the 
other  guy's  third 


by  Michelle  Goldberg 
Joanie  L.  Shaffrey 


"Why  are  you  holding  on  to  that  pillow 
so  tight?"  he  asked  the  girl.  "Are  you 
afraid  to  let  go?" 

"Oh  God,"  the  girl  said,  "I  wish  I 
could." 

A  pretty,  dark-haired  girl  sat  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  circle  of  people,  beating  a  large 
red  cushion.  Her  hair  fell  across  her  face, 
hiding  flushed,  tear-wet  cheeks  and  her 
small  hands,  now  clenched  into  fists,  went 
thump,  thump,  thump  as  she  pounded  the 
cushion  and  sobbed.  Then  she  hurled  the 
cushion  to  the  floor,  picked  it  up  and 
threw  it  violently  down  again. 

"How  do  you  feel  now?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  a  lot  better,  I  guess,"  she  said.  "I 
feel  great." 

The  girl  is  taking  part  in  a  T-group  ses- 
sion. Later  on  the  leader  of  the  group  will 
explain  to  everyone  what  has  just  hap- 
pened. He  will  explain  that  the  group  has 
just  witnessed  a  symbolic  murder  —  the 
girl,  in  thumping  the  pillow,  had  been  kill- 
ing her  mother.  He  will  explain  that  it  was 
an  important  experience,  important  not 
for  its  emotional  release,  but  for  the 
insight  it  had  given  her  into  the  processes 
of  her  own  mind,  and  the  impetus  it  had 
given  her  into  making  a  decision. 

Self-awareness  has  become  a  bigger 
rage  than  super  weight-loss  diets  or  secret 
make-up  tips  from  Hollywood  stars.  The 
discovery  of  how  to  live  a  more  fulfilling 
life  has  endless  potential,  and  promoters, 
pseudopsychologists,  true  believers  and  in 
general  anybody  who  cares  to  be  inter- 
ested, are  taking  advantage  of  the  enor- 
mous American  market  for  self-improve- 
ment. 

The  1978  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Mental  Illness  stated  that  30  million 
Americans  need  some  form  of  psychiatric 
treatment  and  15%  of  U.S.  children  suffer 
from  some  type  of  nervous  disorder.  It 
also  mentioned  that  1%  of  the  population 
suffers  from  psychotic  depression,  while  2 


million  are  schizophrenic. 

T-groups,  encounter  groups,  human 
potential  groups  and  other  assorted 
awareness  gatherings,  are  not  for  this 
large  minority  of  psychically  sick  Ameri- 
cans however,  as  most  group  leaders  will 
explain  to  you.  These  groups  are  for  the 
healthy  Americans  who  want  to  become 
healthier. 

Gestalt  philosophy  clings  to  the  belief 
that  a  person  need  not  undo,  work 
through,  or  otherwise  elminate  the  bad 
effects  of  past  experiences  by  delving  into 
them. 

Hedonism  is  pursuing 
pleasure.  It  is  putting 

the  "I"  before  tlie"Y)u" 

"The  idea,  then  is  to  trudge  forward," 
claims  Dr.  Jerry  Greenwald,  author  of 
"Be  the  Person  You  Were  Meant  to  Be". 
"The  healthy  person  is  in  contact  with  his 
self  in  the  present.  He  expresses  himself  in 
appropriate  reactions  and  behavior  based 
on  his  experiencing  of  the  now."  Experi- 
encing the  now,  as  Greenwald  puts  it, 
begins  with  the  perceiving  of  what  is 
pleasant  and  intrinsically  good,  or  becom- 
ing hedonistic,  as  it  is  commonly  called. 
Hedonism  is  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  It  is 
putting  the  "I"  before  the  "you". 

Being  pro-self  oriented  starts  with  self- 
awareness.  According  to  Scott  Vierke, 
coordinator  of  the  life-styling  program  at 
SIU,  "Self-awareness  comes  from  an 
internal  situation,  not  an  external  one  like 
drugs  or  alcohol." 

There  are  different  ways  to  reach  this 
goal  of  self-awareness.  Regaining  control 
of  one's  own  life  is  the  initial  improve- 
ment. This  means  total  responsibility, 
physical,  mental,  emotional  and  social 
responsibility  for  your  own  actions.  Many 
different  groups  of  personal  techniques 
are  used  to  achieve  this  goal.  Touching 
exercises  and  blind  walks  are  used  to 
develop  a  person's  ability  to  communicate 
non-verbally. 


"I  sat  facing  this  man  I  didn't  know.  We 
had  not  been  introduced  and  now  the 
group  leader  was  telling  me  to  reach  out 
and  touch  his  face.  I  lifted  my  hand  and 
stretched  out  my  arm  towards  him.  My 
palm  was  sweating  and  my  hand  was 
shaking  a  bit.  I  couldn't  look  into  his  eyes, 
so  I  focused  on  the  tip  of  his  nose.  Slowly 
my  hand  touched  his  chin,  and  suddenly  I 
could  feel  his  tension  too." 

Neither  of  the  two  people  in  the  exer- 
cise above  could  give  a  reason  for  taking 
part  in  that  group  session.  Most  psycholo- 
gists view  the  sudden  interest  in  sensitivity 
groups  as  a  reaction  to  the  increasing 
dehumanization  of  our  culture.  People  are 
searching  for  relief  and  change  from  the 
routine  in  their  life,  for  companionship, 
for  strong  emotions  and  a  kind  of  trans- 
formation from  a  normal  life. 

Carol  Blake,  an  SIU  junior,  was  so  frus- 
trated and  stress  oriented  in  her  normal 
life,  that  at  one  time  breathing  became  a 
conscious  effort.  "I  had  a  lot  of  bad  thmgs 
going  on  in  my  life,"  says  Carol.  "My  boy- 
friend was  treating  me  horribly  and  I  took 
it  out  on  myself." 

Carol  found  herself  repeatedly  giving  in 
to  demands  she  didn't  agree  with.  "I 
would  have  done  anything  to  make  my 
boyfriend  happy."  she  says.  "I  thought 
that  if  I  didn't,  he'd  leave  me." 

Instead  of  directing  her  anger  and 
resentment  toward  him,  she  turned  the 
feelings  inward.  This  is  what  as  known  as 
imploding,  the  opposite  of  exploding. 
Carol  let  her  anger  explode  inside  her 
instead  of  letting  it  out,  which  she  should 
have  done  for  the  well-being  of  her  mental 
state. 

"I  went  into  counseling  and  my  counse- 
lor said  to  me  'look  at  your  hands,  your 
nails  are  almost  bleeding  from  all  the  bit- 
ing you've  done  on  them.  You're  punish- 
ing yourself  instead  of  setting  your  anger 
free.'  You  know  it  was  like  seeing  night 
from  day.  I  mean,  God,  I  was  killing 
myself  over  some  guy  who  could  have 
cared  less." 

Carol  realizes  now  that  people  who 
become  self-sacrificing  and  devote  their 
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entire  beings  to  making  others  happy,  can 
never  be  happy  in  their  self.  "After  I  real- 
ized what  I  had  done,  I  was  shocked.  At 
the  time  I  knew  I  still  wasn't  ready  to  let  it 
all  out  on  my  boyfriend,  so  my  counselor 
suggested  beating  on  pUlows  to  get  it  all 
out.  At  first  I  felt  really  stupid  —  but  I  did 
it.  I  beat  the  hell  out  of  those  pillows  and  I 
was  pretending  they  were  my  boyfriend.  I 
went  on  yelling  I  hate  you  at  him  and  cry- 
ing at  the  same  time.  But  you  know,  I 
never  felt  better  in  my  whole  life,  than  I 

Each  is  the  most 
important  person  in 

theworld  to  himself 

did  at  that  moment." 

Being  too  willing  to  please  others,  as 
Carol  once  was,  is  to  place  your  emotional 
security  and  self-esteem  in  the  laps  of 
those  around  you.  Carol's  well-being 
depended  on  the  reaction  of  her  boyfriend 
towards  her. 

Greenwald  suggests  keeping  this 
thought  in  mind,  "Each  person  is  the  most 
important  person  in  the  world  to  himself 
and  is  the  center  of  his  own  existence.  It  is 
crucial  to  never  give  over  your  power  to 
others.  It  surrenders  the  freedom  to  be 
yourself." 

Carol  terms  herself  as  healthy  now.  Her 
boyfriend  is  out  of  her  life,  by  her  own 
choosing,  and  she  is  back  in  it.  "It's  been 
quite  a  few  months  since  we  broke  up," 
says  Carol,  "I  feel  great,  I  really  do.  Sure, 
I  miss  loving  somebody,  but  I've  got 
myself  back  now."  Looking  down  at  her 
ten  long  nails  she  continues,  "Look,  no 


more  punishment." 

Coming  full  circle  wasn't  easy  for  Carol 
Blake.  After  her  initial  break-up  with  her 
boyfriend  she  found  herself  constantly 
dating.  "I  just  didn't  want  to  be  alone," 
she  said.  "I  didn't  think  I  could  handle  the 
aloneness." 

Now  she  does  things  to  please  herself. 
She  frequently  goes  to  bars  alone  and 
spends  evenings  home  alone  and  happy. 
"I  am  taking  care  of  me  now,"  she  says. 
"I'm  doing  good  too.  I  don't  expect  any- 
thing from  anybody,  only  from  myself." 

That  is  what  the  group  awareness 
movement  is  all  about.  It  teaches  people 
to  become  part  of  the  "Me  first"  world. 


Dr.  Greenwald  sums  up  the  awareness 
philosophy  saying,  "To  sustain  a  nourish- 
ing relationship,  we  must  be  aware  above 
all,  of  our  own  unique  self  and  understand 
that  the  relationship,  however  intimate,  is 
subordinate  to  the  self."  D 
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John  Merkle 


A  few  disband 

others  form,  and  somic 

stay  together  but 

for  now  these  are 
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Local 

Bands 


by  Ann  Castle 


BAND  —  1)  something  that  constrains  or 
restrains  2)  to  gather  or  unite  in  a  com- 
pany 3)  a  group  of  persons,  animals  or 
things. 

LOCAL  —  1)  of,  relating  to,  or  occupying 
a  particular  place  2)  affecting  a  small  part 
of  the  body  3)  serving  a  particular  limited 
district. 

Some  people  may  argue  that  local 
bands  in  Carbondale  constrain  or  restrain,  ^ 
and  others  may  swear  that  a  certain  band  c 
effects  a  small  part  of  their  body,  but  most  | 
Southern  Illinois  residents  would  agree  | 
than  in  Carbondale,  local  bands  are  a 
group  of  persons,  animals  or  things  that 
serve  a  particular  limited  district. 

To  try  and  narrow  that  definition  down 
any  more  would  be  impossible,  for  the 
Carbondale  area  has  a  large  number  of 
diverse  groups  ranging  from  Cheekz,  a 
fairly  straight  "rock-copy"  group,  to  Cool 
Dreams,  a  collection  of  different  people 
doing  different  things. 

Carbondale  is  a  veritable  treasure  chest 
for  music  talent,  boasting,  at  last  count, 
nine  groups  made  up  strictly  of  local-yok- 
els. And  yet,  after  cruising  Illinois  Avenue 
on  any  given  Saturday  night,  few  local 
band  names  can  be  counted  off  the  mar-  | 
quis.  Local  bands  aren't  in  demand  in  i 
downtown  Carbondale.  In  fact.  Second  i 
Chance,  a  newcomer  to  Carbondale  bars  ^ 
and  Merlin's,  the  main  disco,  have  a  hir-  , 
ing  policy  of  out-of-towners  only.  I 

So,  what  do  our  multi-talented  local  ^ 
boys  do?  They  go  on  the  road,  and  find  | 
some  other  music  town  where  they  are 
out-of-towners.  They  then  proceed  to 
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attract  large  crowds  and  do  quite  well.. 

Some  bands  understand  the  Carbon- 
dale  system  and  accept  it.  Cheekz  is  one  of 
those.  A  four-man  "copy-rock"  band. 
Cheekz  is  doing  well.  John  Shea,  guitar, 
vocal,  and  booking  agent  for  the  band 
came  down  to  Carbondale  from  Chicago 
1  '/2  years  ago  expressly  to  form  a  band. 

"All  the  talent's  down  here,"  said  John, 
"plus  it's  laid-back.  We  can  go  up  to  Chi- 
cago and  do  a  few  shows,  then  come  back 
down  here  and  relax.  I  love  it." 

Robert  Stihles,  also  guitar  and  vocal,  is 
the  composer  of  the  group.  "Right  now 
our  main  objective  is  to  make  money," 
said  Robert,  "so  we're  doing  strictly 
'copy-rock'  material.  I'm  not  happy,  but 
I'm  content.  I'm  making  money.  It's  defi- 
nilelN  much  easier  to  get  jobs  if  you  imi- 
tate. There's  just  no  outlet  for  original 
stuff,  unless  you're  big  time.  Right  now 
we'll  make  money,  later  we'll  play  what 
we  want,  our  own  stuff." 

Cheekz  is  doing  well.  They've  just 
started  to  move  into  the  Chicago  circuit 
and  are  playing  jobs  five  and  six  nights 
each  week. 

"Carbondale  is  fun  to  play,"  said  Rob- 
ert. "We  get  excellent  feedback  from  the 
students  and  always  learn  a  lot  about  how 
we're  coming  across.  But  Chicago  .  .  . 
that's  where  the  money  and  'people'  are." 

Cheekz  has  accepted  and  possibly  out- 
grown Carbondale.  They  do  a  set  at  Das 
Pass  now  and  then,  but  most  of  their  work 
is  out-of-town.  "Scott  (Das  Pass'  owner) 
has  been  real  good  to  us."  says  John.  "But 
right  now  we're  ready  to  go  as  far  as  our 
imagination  can  take  us.  Carbondale  bars 
aren't  worth  worrying  about.  If  we're 
going  to  make  it,  we'll  make  it  without 
them." 

There  are  other  local  bands,  however, 
who  want  to  play  Carbondale  and  also 
want  to  do  original  music.  Diamond  Rio 
IS  a  band  whoso  members  have  been  play- 
mg  music  in  the  Carbondale  area  for  the 
past  ten  years. 

Diamond  Rio  is  a  weekend  band,  the 
four  members  doing  other  types  of  9-5 
jobs  during  the  week.  Diamond  Rio  also 
plavs  '^0  percent  of  theirjobs  i>ut-of-town. 
Ihis  cats  into  their  profits  and  is  hard  for 
most  of  the  band  members  to  understand. 

"We  can't  get  a  job  in  Carbondale." 
says  Dave  Hiser,  vocals  and  harp,  "except 
at   PK.'s.  We're  regulars  there.  All   the 


other  bars,  though,  hire  only  out-of-town- 
ers  or  big-name  Chicago  bands.  It's  part 
of  the  Chicago  syndrome  that  envelopes 
SIU." 

The  band  is  really  frustrated  by  their 
dead-end  attempts  to  get  jobs  in  Carbon- 
dale. "It's  like  Catch  22,"  says  Bruce 
Camden,  vocals  and  guitar.  "You  have  to 
be  a  name  band  to  get  a  job  at  the  better 
bars,  but  you  also  have  to  start  working 
good  jobs  at  those  bars  to  become  a  name 
band." 

So  Diamond  Rio  has  to  spend  time 
traveling  and  put  out  money  for  that 
travel.  "We've  got  a  real  good  following  in 
Edwardsville."  says  Hiser.  "They  love  us 
out-of-towners.  But  they  also  have  three 
local  bands  up  there  that  they  take  real 
good  care  of." 

Diamond  Rio  might  not  be  making 
money,  but  they're  happy.  "We  play  to 
enjoy  ourselves,"  says  Brian  Camden,  the 
drummer.  "We  don't  have  any  visions  of 
grandeur  —  we  come  across  as  what  we 
are.  We  enjoy  making  music,  having  fun. 
but  don't  get  me  wrong,  we're  serious  too, 
really  serious." 

The  band  does  one-third  original  music, 
written  by  Hiser  and  Bruce  Camden,  one- 
third  blues  and  one-third  copy  rock. 
"There's  no  philosophy  behind  our 
songs,"  says  Bruce.  "We're  not  trying  to 
really  say  anything,  we're  just  expressing. 
We  don't  think  of  our  music  as  work." 

They're  playing  their  own  music,  but 
not  in  Carbondale.  They're  drawing 
crowds,  but  not  in  Carbondale.  They're 
appreciated,  but  not  in  Carbondale. 
Local,  at  least  in  Carbondale.  is  definitely 
out. 

Other  local  bands  have  run  up  against 
similar  problems.  Skid  City  and  Strider 
eventually  broke  up,  and  Robbie  Stokes, 
one  of  the  area's  most  talented  musicians, 
has  changed  bands  too  many  times  to 
count,  looking  for  "something  that's  going 
somewhere." 

So,  be  surprised  if  you  see  a  local  yokel 
carrving  a  guitar  around  Illinois  Avenue, 
and  if  you're  lucky  enough  to  hear  a  local 
band  pla>  right  here  in  Carbondale,  mark 
It  on  your  calendar. 

.And  for  the  record,  remember,  you  can 
always  recognize  a  local  band  by  the  way 
It  constrains  or  restrains  you.  and  espe- 
cially if  It's  made  up  of  persons,  animals 
or  things.  Q 
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Leo  Kottke 

A  young  man  walked  onto  the  stage.  He  had  on  tennis  shoes. 
The  audience  let  out  a  yell  and  started  clapping  and  stamping 
their  feet.  The  young  man  sat  down  on  a  stool,  center  stage  and 
began  to  play  the  guitar. 

rhat"s   how    l.eo   Kottke   returned   to  Southern    Illmois  and 


St.kf  ('.ilrll.i 

opened  the  SI  Li  concert  season  September  9.  He  came  back  hesi- 
lanll>  and  a  bit  ner\'ous.  but  SIU  students  welcomed  him  with 
open  arms. 

Kottke  sat  down  and  pla>ed  fi\e  songs  before  he  loosened  up 
enough  to  say  something.  He  opened  up  with  "■['aniela  Brown", 
using  his  guitar  as  a  banjo  and  drums  and  then  quickls  conven- 
ing It  to  a  V  lolm-cello  duet. 

Poor  lighting  early  on  seemed  to  distract  him,  bui  after  relax- 
ing a  bit.  he  joked  it  off  saying.  "I'd  better  turn  up  the  mike, 
those  lights  are  stealing  nn  show."  But  the  audience  didn't  come 
for  special  effects,  they  came  to  hear  Kottke.  And  Leo.  rea.ssured 
by  the  smiles  and  warm  reception,  settled  in  for  a  great  show. 

He  alternated  between  three  guitars  during  the  two  sets,  all  of 
them  well  broken-in.  One  had  an  original  Kottke  sound  system 

a  dixie  cup  inside.  Another  had  been  stepped  on  and  mended 
with  doctor's  tape,  and  the  third,  though  all  in  one  piece,  had 
nicks  and  scratches  from  a  car  wreck  in  Califi>rnia. 

Kottke  moved  through  "A  Quiet  Man"  and  "The  Orange 
Curl"  with  a  smile  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth    Then  with  a  brief 
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introduction,  launched  into  an  instrumental,  "Seahead"  which 
had  the  audience  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  trapped  in 
seaweed. 

"That  was  excellent,"  a  fan  yelled  during  one  quiet  moment. 
Kottke  smiled. 

Towards  the  end,  Kottke  finally  admitted  to  himself  that  he 
was  appreciated  and  welcome  here  and  went  into  some  free- 


wheelin' jamming,  sounding  like  a  five-piece  band. 

Kottke  started  out  sitting  on  that  big,  empty  stage  alone,  but 
when  he  had  finished,  his  guitar  and  talent  had  filled  Shryock 
Auditorium  with  every  and  any  sound  around.  □ 


Ann  Castle 


Dodhie  Bkx>thers 

Everyone  partied  as  the  Doobie  Brothers  opened  their  tour  at 
the  SIU  Arena  September  21. 

Bill  Champlin's  Band  started  out  the  evening  and  almost 
ended  it,  running  together  eight  rock  numbers  to  which  no  one  in 
the  audience  listened.  The  usual  frisbees  and  beachballs  seemed 
to  hold  the  audience's  interest  through  this  act. 

About  9  p.m.  the  crowd  started  getting  impatient  and  Bics 
were  flicked.  Finally,  20  minutes  later,  the  Doobies  appeared  and 
the  party  began. 

The  Doobies  opened  with  their  old  stand-by,  "Jesus  is  Just 
Alright  With  Me"  and  the  audience  finally  heard  some  music 
worth  listening  to.  Jeff  Skunk  Baxter  (lead  guitar)  and  Tiran  Por- 
ter (bass)  dueled  down  to  the  ground,  while  Pat  Simmons  (vocal) 
raced  back  and  forth  across  stage.  "01  Black  Water"  got  every- 
body into  the  act  as  the  Doobies  shouted  "participate"  and  dub- 
bed in  Illinois  and  Carbondale  for  some  of  the  well-known  lyrics. 


They  had  the  concert  wrapped-up  from  then  on,  easing  their  way 
through  "Long  Train  Runnin',"  "Take  Me  in  Your  Arms"  and 
"It  Keeps  You  Runnin'." 

They  fired  up  the  show  a  bit  with  some  special  effects  ala  Doo- 
bie Brothers.  As  they  began  "China  Grove",  a  mirrored  ball  sent 
white  light  flashing  across  the  Arena.  Hartman  on  drums  sent  up 
a  smoke  screen  from  a  flaming  torch  and  set  off  some  small 
explosives. 

When  the  smoke  cleared,  the  Doobies  were  gone.  But  the 
crowd  wasn't  ready  to  go  home  yet.  Bics  were  flicked  and  after  a 
moment  the  band  was  back  playing  "Takin'  It  to  the  Streets", 
bringing  everyone  to  their  feet.  The  Doobies  then  joined  hands 
for  a  group  bow  and  the  concert  was  over. 

But  wait  a  minute.  A  hopeful  audience,  trying  to  prolong  the 
concert  one  more  song,  flicked  their  Bics  again.  And  the  Doobie 
Brothers  responded,  this  time  bringing  Champlin's  Band  back 
for  a  golden  oldie,  "Listen  to  the  Music". 

With  all  these  memories  of  old  and  new,  the  party  ended.  Fris- 
bees, beachballs  and  Bics  all  went  home  happy,  to  dreams  of  past 
high  school  highs  and  present-day  Doobie  dances.  \^  Ann  Castle 
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Blues  losers  hoarJ  tvsn  different  \er- 
siDDN  (if  the  old  fa\oriie  "■S(i>rm\  Mon- 
da\"  Septemher  2}.  when  Mights  Joe 
Youni:  and  Albert  Kint;  uot  together  on 
the  stage  of  Shrsock  Auditormni. 

Mights  Joe.  introdiaed  as  the  M&M 
Man.  vsarmed  up  the  small  but  losing 
ero^^d.  ^'oung  and  his  band.  Benns 
I  iirner  on  bass.  Ken  Sajdak  on  organ,  and 
VV'iJhc  liases  on  drums,  had  the  audience 
on  their  feel  mosing  s^iih  "Mojo 
Workin""  and  "Ssseet  Home  Chicago".  .\l  one  point.  Mights 
Joe  in  'Whs  Vou  Wanna  Hurt  Me  .So""  sang.  ""Will  sa  jijease 
come  back  to  nie.""  and  esersoiie  ssoiulerei.!  hos^  ansone  could 
lease  those  blues  behind  for  long.  He  finished  up  ssiih  "Storms 
Mondas"".  I»)ud  and  angrs.  leasing  the  crossd  standing  and  clap- 
ping. 

After  a  too-long  break.  .Mbcri  King"s  band  came  out  and  tried 
to  bring  the  audience  hack  ssith  tsso  instrumenlals.  Then  the 
King  himself  came  out.  flashing  ilianioiuls  from  eserssshere.  and 
opeiKxl  up  ssith  ""Storms  Mondas"".  but  this  time  it  ssas  soft  ami 
soulful.  Ihc  audience  li>sed  it  and  seemed  ti>  forget  Mights  Joe 
had  jusi  finished  the  same  number 

King  sasing.  ""!  knosv  s(>u  don"t  hase  to  pla\  loud  to  he  good." 
made  it  through    "•Xs  the  >  ears  go  Passing  Bs  ".  but  seemed  dis- 


satisfied ssith  the  sound.  .After  a  fess  backstage  adjustments. 
King  purred  his  ssas  through  some  gentle  blues  and  finished  up 
sMth  an  excellent  sersion  of  "\  Plas  the  Blues  for  >'ou".  starting 
out  solo  soft  and  then  jamming  into  full-band  sssing. 

L  p  till  ni>ss  the  concert  had  been  good,  but  just  good.  Prob- 
lems ssith  lighting  .uul  sound  h.id  hurt  the  .itniosphere.  and  the 
.ludience  couldn"t  quite  get  into  the  blues  moi>d  ^  i>ung  and  King 
ssere  feeling,  forgetting  the  earlier  tension  of  the  two  "Stormy 
Mond.is""  sersions.  hosseser.  King  surprised  the  cri>ssd  bs  bring- 
ing Mights  Joe  ^  oung  back  on  stage  and  ending  the  night  ssiih  a 
blues  jam  long  to  he  remembered  in  Shryock.  The  jam  brought 
the  hlues-posser  concert  to  .1  hot  end  and  left  the  audience  and 
perfi)rmers  exhausted,  set  happs         A.  Castle  □ 


SO 


What  happens  when 
you  combine  Shryock 
Auditorium  with  a  little 
country,  a  little  jazz,  a  lit- 
tle electronic  music  and  a 
lot  of  talent?  You  get  Jan 
Hammer,  Sea  Level  and 
a  packed  house. 

"We're  just  too  cre- 
ative to  be  labeled  just 
rock,"  said  Hammer 
when  asked  where  his 
music  was  headed.  Ham- 
mer formed  his  new 
group  just  two  weeks  earlier  when  he  combined  Jeff  Beck  on  gui- 
tar. Bob  Christianson  on  vocals,  Rick  Laird  on  bass  and  Greg 
Carter  on  drums.  The  group,  fused  together  by  electronic  instru- 
ments shook  Skryock  free  of  its  dust  Oct.  5,  with  "Led  Boots" 
and  "Allright." 

The  audience's  ears  were  still  ringing  with  the  wild  echoes  of 
Hammer  as  Sea  Level  took  the  stage.  Their  new  rock,  combined 
with  a  touch  of  Georgia  charm  immediately  grabbed  the  audi- 
ence. 

Chuck  Leavell  (the  C.  Leavell  in  Sea  Level)  on  keyboard  and 
vocals,  Randall  Bramlet  on  saxophone  and  vocals,  Jimmy  Nails 
and  Dennis  Causey  on  guitar  and  Joe  English  on  drums  crooned 
the  blues  and  twanged  out  a  little  country  to  contrast  the  futuris- 
tic music  of  Hammer. 

"Statesboro  Blues"  was  the  encore  as  the  ghost  of  the  Allmans 
touched  the  hearts  of  many  in  the  audience.  The  music,  ranging 


from  the  futuristic  vision  of  the  new  Jan  Hammer  Group  to  the 
southern  soul  of  Sea  Level  pleased  the  crowd,  the  cameramen 
and  even  the  technicians  at  Shryock.  Somehow,  I  think,  even  the 
dust  didn't  mind  being  disturbed.  —  A.  Castle  □ 

Hall  and  Oats 

It  was  Wednesday  night,  Oct.  21,  and  the  Arena  was  having  a 
birthday  party.  Two  thousand  people  were  invited  to  listen  to 
Darryl  Hall  celebrate  his  birthday  along  with  John  Gates. 

City  Boy  was  the  opening  band.  The  group,  from  Birmingham, 
England,  has  been  together  for  four  years.  They  told  the  crowd 
this  was  their  first  appearance  in  this  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  audience  was  pleasantly  surprised  with  the  show  put  on  by 
this  band,  new  to  most  of  them. 

Midway  through  the  show,  the  group  performed  their  current 
hit  single,  "5-7-0-5."  The  audience  recognized  and  appreciated 
the  song.  It  is  among  the  top  10  in  Britain  as  well  as  being  popu- 
lar here. 

Near  the  end  of  City  Boy's  show,  some  of  the  members 
changed  costumes.  One  lead  vocalist  wore  a  top  hat  and  tails 
while  the  other  vocalist,  Lowell  Mason  wore  a  smoking  jacket. 
Steven  Boughton,  in  the  top  hat,  ran  down  into  the  audience, 
generating  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Their  final  song  was  "Dinner  at  the  Ritz"  from  the  album  of 
the  same  name.  At  the  song's  end,  Boughton  ran  and  jumped 
into  the  arms  of  fellow  bandmember.  Mason.  There  was  an 
explosion  from  the  drummer's  hat,  and  the  act  was  over. 

Headlining  the  concert  was  the  singing  duo,  Darryl  Hall  and 
John  Gates.  Early  on  in  their  performance  they  sang,  "Rich 
Girl,"  one  of  their  biggest  hits.  The  band  members  included 
Caleb  Quinn  on  guitar,  David  King  on  keyboard,  Charlie 
DeChant  on  saxophone,  and  Roger  Coat  on  drums. 
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1  he  f.ici  ihal  II  was  Hall's  birlhda>  aJdcd  si>nie  special 
touches  to  ihc  c\eniiis:.  fans  prcsenied  hini  uiih  flov\ers.  a  cake 
and  cards.  Hall,  in  return,  supphed  most  oi  the  \ocals.  The  music 
was  mainl\  loud  rock.  Hall  and  Oates  were  not  quite  ahle  to 
establish  the  friendl\  audience  rapport  that  Cit>  Bo>  had 
achieved. 

Hall  and  Oates  performed  several  of  their  hit  songs.  "She's 
Gone."  "Sarah  Smile."  (their  first  big  hit),  and  a  recent  relea.se. 
"It's  a  Laugh."  One  song.  ".August  Sk>."  used  a  special  effect  in 
which  a  sk\  image  was  pri)|ected  i)n  a  stage  screen.  With  this 
high  note  the  hirthdav  parts  ended.       I     Miirpln  □ 

HUv  Cobhani 

The  Bills  Cobham  concert  at  Shrsock  .Xuditorium  Oct.  21. 
seemed  fated  with  bad  luck  from  the  start. 

Brand  \.  the  English  band  that  was  to  appear  with  Cobham. 
had  visa  trouble  and  had  to  cancel  out.  I  here  was  a  45  minute 
dcla\  before  (  obham  started  plasing.  apparentis  due  to  univer- 
sil>  red  tape.  Then  there  were  technical  difficulties  during  the 
croup's  firsi  set. 

But  the  crowd  finalls  heard  a  ci^ncert  that  was  wurlh  waiting 
for.  Despite  earls  sound  problems.  Cobham  priis  ided  his  own 
brand  of  magnetic  ja//-rock  that  displased  his  scrsalility  on  an 
impressive  setup  of  17  drums  and  eight  csmbals. 

C  obham  was  joined  bs  bassist  Rands  Jackson.  Charles  Single- 
ton and  Ras  Moulin  on  guitar,  and  vocalist  Kamal.  Jackson, 
with  outrageous  Tllon  John-like  glasses  ("Ihev're  prescription. 
Randv  needs  ihem")  .md  reflective  suspenders,  moved  about  the 
stage,  having  fun  wuh  the  audience,  while  plasing  his  guitar  with 
an  appealing  enthusiasm  lom  Cosier,  who  has  been  on  tour 
with  the  band  since  September,  played  keyboard  and  was  fea- 
tured on  several  numbers. 


I  he  group's  second  set  was  even  better  after  the  sound  had 
been  corrected.  ,\  solo  bs  C\)sler  began  "f-.arlv  Libra",  a  beauti- 
ful song  dedicated  to  Libras,  that  also  featured  Kamal  on  vocal. 

"Move  out  Bills  I"  someone  shouted  from  the  audience,  and 
Cobham  did  indeed  move  out.  He  used  a  variety  of  rhythms  in  a 
lengthy  solo,  but  the  real  crowd-pleaser  was  "puffmstuff"  from 
his  new  album.  The  upbeat  rhsthm  had  the  audience  clapping 
along  as  Kamal.  Mouton  and  Singleton  sang.  "Puffmstuff.  puf- 
fmstuff. gotta'  get  awas  from  that  puffmstuff  so  my  mind  can 
feel  the  weed  that's  all  ariiund  me". 

I  he  b.ind  gave  an  encore.  "On  a  \Ligic  Carpet  Ride."  another 
selection  from  their  latest  album  "Magic."  By  the  end.  everyone 
was  standing  and  clapping  along  with  the  band,  tsen  Cobham 
left  his  drums  and  joined  the  i>ihers  on  front  stage,  prosidmg  a 
special  touch  to  end  the  concert. 
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"We  were  inspired,  and  the  consistency  was  better, ""  Kamal 
said  after  the  concert.  "We  could  hear  each  other,  which  is  a  i<ey 
to  a  good  concert.  The  energy  was  there:  we  were  getting  it. 
Afterwards,  there  was  a  tired  feehng,  but  it  hurt  so  aood."  —  T. 
Brodd  ^  n 

Bob  D  vlan 

Ghosts,  ghouls,  mummies  and  goblins  greeted  Bob  Dylan  for 
his  Halloween  weekend  concert  at  the  SIU  arena.  Oct.  28. 

And  Dylan  returned  the  dressed-up  greeting  appearing  not 
alone,  but  with  a  large  band  and  three  female  back-up  singers. 
The  old  Bob  Dylan  has.  like  the  times,  started  "a-changin"  ",  and 
the  new  version  has  its  ups  and  its  downs.  His  dress  is  new  and 
some  of  the  sound  is  new.  but  the  important  parts  of  Bob  Dylan, 
the  raspy  voice,  the  mocking  image,  and  the  haunting  lyrics,  are 
still  there. 

Dvlan  opened  with  the  new  sound,  some  in  his  new  songs 
"Jus't  Like  a  Woman"  and  "1  Shall  Be  Released"  and  some  in  his 
oldies  "Blowin"  in  the  Wind"  and  "Mr.  Tamborine  Man."  He 
jazzed  up  "Blowin'  in  the  Wind"  with  some  drums  and  added 
back-up  gospel  singers  to  the  dismay  of  many  old  fans. 


But  he  also  gave  the  old  timers 
some  new  memories  by  doing  a  few 
numbers  alone  on  the  darkened 
stage.  He  growled  out  "It  Ain"t  Me 
Babe"  soft  and  low  and  more  than  a 
few  sighs  were  heard  across  the 
arena.  Then  he  moved  into  a  one 
man  show  with  "Like  a  Rollin" 
Stone."  playing  both  the  guitar  and 
mouth  harp.  In  his  last  song  of  the 
night.  "f-iire\er  Young."  he  com- 
bined with  a  snKH)th  piano  solo  to 
caress  the  audience  gently. 

"You're  a  great  audience."  Dylan 
said  in  one  of  his  few  comments  to 
the  audience.  "You  really  are."  He  appeared  rather  amazed  at 
the  faces  greeting  him  from  the  crowd,  not  quite  believing  SlU's 
enthusiasm  for  Halloween. 

But  rising  to  the  occasion  and  the  enthusiasm.  Dylan  pleased 
most  people  b\  just  being  there."  There  always  has  been  and 
alwa\s  uill  be  a  Dylan."  one  fan  said.  "He's  a  permanent  part  of 
music,  a  legend." 

One  thing's  for  sure,  people  here  at  this  Halloween  concert  will 
long  remember  Bob  Dylan,  as  he  set  down  his  12-string  guitar, 
turned  his  back  to  leave,  and  then  stopped,  as  if  to  say,  what  the 
hell.  He  quickly  twirled  around  to  give  us  one  last  look  —  one 
last  lingering  glance  of  the  legend,  and  then  he  was  gone.  —  A 
Castle  "        "  ■"  j-j 


JohnDemer 


A  lot  about  seeing  a  John  Denver  concert  has  changed  in  the 
past  few  years.  There  are  no  long  waits  anymore  at  the  doors  or 
the  parking  lots  to  get  in.  Few  people  are  impressed  anymore,  by 
the  fact  that  I'd  actually  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  front  row  seat 
for  the  concert,  and  even  fewer  people  say  "Far  out!"  anymore. 
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When  Denver  appeared  on  stage  at  Chicago's  Stadium,  he  was 
backed  up  by  a  symphony  orchestra,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
band.  Behind  him  were  positioned  three  huge  screens  on  which 
slides  and  movies  of  the  Rockies  were  projected  to  match  his 
music. 

When  Denver  crossed  the  SIU  Arena  floor  November  4.  he 
wore  a  white  silk  shirt  with  black  pants,  instead  of  blue  jeans  and 
bright  western  shirt.  His  backup  band  consisted  of  eight  very 
able  musicians.  The  only  part  of  the  gimmickry  left  in  his  act  was 
the  low  stage  from  which  he  performed.  Barely  three  feel  off  the 
ground,  it  had  a  small  center  pedestal  which  rotated  slowly  as 
Denver  sang  from  it. 

Denver  has  grown  as  a  performer  and  obviously  is  pleased 
with  the  results.  "The  Kid",  as  he  referred  to  himself  several 
limes,  warmed  up  the  crowd  by  himself,  and  played  almost  2'': 
hours  straight  without  an  intermission.  While  his  band  took  a 
break.  Denver  continued  solo  with  some  quiet  songs  such  as 
".Annie's  Song."  Regrouped  with  his  band,  he  had  the  Arena's 
uidicnce  on  its  feet  singing,  clapping  and  foot-stomping  to 
"Cirandma's  F-'eather  Bed"  and  "Thank  God.  I'm  a  Country 
Bo>." 

During  a  quiet  moment  in  the  concert  Denver  paused  for  a 
moment  and  told  the  crowd.  "You  know,  there's  one  thing  thai 
keeps  me  warm  on  cold  nights,  it's  that  I  know  you  love  me  and 
\ou  kni>w  1  love  you  too."  —  S.  Edwards  Q 

^]can-Liic  Riite 

On  Nov.  1 1.  Shrvock  Auditorium  came  alive  with  the  jazz  of 
ihc  Mark  Almond  Band  and  Jean-Luc  Ponty  for  two  shows,  ihe 
fm.il  i>ne  a  sellout. 

Mark  .Mmond.  the  first  band,  had  a  late  sel-up  because  of  bus 
problems  enrouie  from  St.  Louis.  But  they  found  a  receptive 
.ludience  waiting  for  them  and  played  an  excellent  warm-up  set. 
I  ed  b\  soloist  Mark  Ross  and  saxophonist  Tim  Almond,  the 
band  pleased  ihe  audience  with  their  easy-listening  jazz  tunes. 
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including  their  hit.  "New  York  State  of  Mind."  Although  they 
received  a  standing  ovation,  the  group  had  to  end  their  set  to 
allow  the  concert  to  run  on  schedule.  It  was  the  last  night  with 
Ponty,  who  invited  them  on  his  three-month  tour. 

From  the  start,  Ponty  held  the  eager  attention  of  the  crowd, 
allowing  no  distractions  during  his  band's  performance.  Switch- 
ing between  his  different  violins  —  plain  wood,  black,  red  and 
blue  —  Ponty  treated  the  audience  to  a  wide  selection  of  his 
progressive  jazz  sound.  The  band  started  out  with  a  number  from 
their  1976  album,  "Aurora",  and  then  went  into  a  four-song  suite 
from  their  latest  album,  "Cosmic  Messenger."  "Ove-ture", 
"Trans-love  Express"  and  "Mirage"  from  the  album  "Enigmatic 
Oceans"  kept  everyone  clapping  along. 

Ponty  did  a  solo  number  that  showed  his  mastery  of  the  violin. 


a  real  crowd-pleaser.  Using  a  variety  of  technical  effects  he 
played  the  often  haunting  harmonies  that  have  made  him 
increasingly  popular  in  the  college  circuit. 

Ponty  gave  one  encore  in  the  first  show,  the  up-beat  "New 
Country."  He  explained  in  English,  edged  by  his  native  French, 
that  the  tune  was  a  disco  hit  in  Italy.  The  final  number  had 
everyone  clapping  along,  a  fitting  end  for  an  enjoyable  night 
with  Ponty.  —  Tim  Brodd  □ 

Brvice  Springsteen 

Bruce  Springsteen's  December  concert  can  be  called  nothing 
^  less  than  gyrating.  Springsteen  has  a  magical  way  of  grabbing  an 
i  audience  by  their  seats  and  shaking  them  right  along  with  his 
;  energized  voice  and  body. 

;  His  biting  lyrics  and  gutsy  renditions  of  such  songs  as,  "Prove 
it  All  Night"  and  "Rosalita",  had  the  crowd  dancing  with  him  or 
singing  the  words  in  an  echoed  melody. 

Only  Springsteen  could  get  by  with  a  rock  'n'  roll  version  of 
"Santa  Claus  is  Coming  to  Town."  Surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
bright  Christmas  lights,  he  belted  out  the  ageless  tune  while  sax 
player  Clarence  Clemons,  decked  out  as  St.  Nick  provided  the 
levity. 

Bruce  Springsteen's  talent  and  his  love  for  the  audience  made 
everyone  in  the  Arena  feel  a  part  of  the  concert.  He  leaped  and 
soared  on  top  of  the  highest  sound  speaker,  the  grand  piano  and 
down  into  the  fans  on  the  Arena  floor.  He  gave  something  to  the 
audience  rarely  seen  anymore;  talent,  unrelentless  power  to  his 
songs  and  recognition. 

After  three  hours  of  entertainment  in  the  purest  sense  of  the 
word,  Springsteen  left  his  audience  with  the  royal  rocker  of  them 
all,  "I'm  just  a  prisoner  of  rock  'n'  roll,"  which  summed  up  the 
emotions  of  the  audience.  Everybody  lucky  enough  to  see  the 
concert  became  a  captive  to  this  unbelievable  man  and  to  his 
music.  —  Joanie  L.  Shaffrey  ^~^ 
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The  stage  was  bare  except  for  a  few  chairs.  A 
young  woman  walked  onto  the  stage  and  said. 
"Good  evening,  I'd  like  you  to  meet  our  chairs." 

That's  pretty  much  how  the  evening  went,  when 
"The  Second  City",  a  comedy  troupe  from  Chi- 
cago visited  the  Carbondale  campus.  The  group, 
which  deals  mainl\  with  impro\isation.  has  been 
turning  out  famous  comedians  for  the  last  18 
years. 

The  show  for  Carbondale.  after  acquamting  the 
audience  intimately  with  the  chairs  moved  on  to 
more  pressing  matters.  A  little  old  lady  sat  center 
stage  and  recited  facts  on  the  human  sexual 
response  cycle.  "Sixty  percent  of  all  women  can 
fake  an  orgasm."  she  said,  and  "Nine  out  of  ten 
men  will  believe  anything." 

The  show  continued  with  a  PT.A  meeting,  com- 
mercials and  popular  psychiatric  beliefs.  The 
show  ended  with  improvisations  of  material  sup- 
plied by  the  audience. 

The  humor  of  the  Scond  City  is  simple  but 
sharp.  It  is  intended  to  help  us  laugh  at  ourselves, 
and  most  of  the  time,  it  works.  Q 


The  common  folk  were  treated  to  some 
princely  food  and  dance  when  the  music 
department  presented  its  annual  Madrigal 
Dinner  December  1-3  and  Dec.  9  m  the 
Student  Center.  The  royal  men  and 
women,  along  with  a  cynical  jester  and 
ragged  beggar  woman  entertained  the 
common  crowd  with  Christmas  music 
from  days  of  old,  music  from  the  harpsi- 
chord and  limericks  from  the  jester.        □ 


Nemccxmers  see  opera 


Newcomers  to  opera  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  find  out 
what  It  is  all  about  on  Oct.  19,  when  the  Marjone  Lawrence 
Opera  Theater  presented  "Don  Pasquale"  at  Shryock  Audito- 
rium The  Donizetti  opera  provided  a  comic  look  at  the  age-old 
problem  of  love. 

The  story  concerned  an  aging  bachelor,  Don  Pasquale  who 
decides  to  marry  in  spite  of  F.rnesio.  his  nephew.  F.rnesto.  being 
in  love  with  a  wi)man.  Norma,  refuses  to  obey  his  uncle's  mar- 
riage plans.  Dr.  Malatesta  Pasquale's  physician,  devises  a  scheme 
ti>  aid  the  young  lovers. 

I  njoyable  as  the  story  itself  was,  its  effect  was  heightened  by 
the  actors,  costumes,  sets  and  music.  All  the  performers  fit  their 
roles.  By  their  facial  expressions  alone,  one  could  tell  they  were 
cnjoMng  theinsclvcs!  li,ach  person  put  a  tremendous  amount  of 
energy  into  his  role.  Set  and  costumes  were  simple  yet  effective  in 
seitinp  the  story's  mood.  The  opera's  music  was  light,  but  still 
capable  i>f  expressing  all  the  emotions  present  in  the  story. 

For  both  beginning  and  veteran  opera-lovers.  "Don  Pa.squalc' 
was  a  delightful  evening's  entertainment.  -  S.  Cox  □ 


REVIEW  OF  PORGV  AND  BESS 

At  no  charge  to  the  public,  the  University  Convocations  pre- 
sented Porgv  and  Bess  October  29.  in  Shryock  Auditorium.  The 
script  b\  Du  Bose  Heyward  and  the  music  by  George  Gershwin 
were  performed  in  a  staged  concert  version.  The  cast  of  profes- 
sionals had  worked  either  with  the  .Atlanta  lyric  Opera  under 
William  Noll  or  the  .Atlanta  Symphony  under  Robert  Shaw. 

The  popular  folk  opera  characterized  the  hard  times  of  blacks 
during  the  Golden  Age.  Porgy.  portrayed  by  Kenneth  Hamilton, 
is  crippled,  yet  muscular,  whose  only  vice  is  gambling.  The 
action  starts  at  Catfish  Row  where  the  men  are  gambling. 
Crown,  portrayed  by  Tony  Wells,  gets  angry  because  he  is  losing 
and  kills  Robbins.  played  b>  Philip  Craig. 

Bess.  Crown's  girlfriend,  is  left  behind  when  he  escapes  to  an 
island.  Bess  meets  Porgy  and  the  two  find  mutual  love  for  each 
other,  which  is  expressed  in  the  song.  "Bess,  you  is  my  Woman." 
Barbara  Buck  who  portrays  Bess  has  a  strong  effective  voice. 
Porgy  and  Bess's  relationship  seems  hopeful  at  first,  but  ends  in  a 
tragic  love  story .  The  zest  of  the  performers  and  the  .sound  effects 
contributed  to  the  opera's  success.  The  cultural  entertainment 
was  enjoyable  and  worth  the  time.      C.  Moore  □ 
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From  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  1,  the  SIU  arena 
departed  from  its  usual  entertainment  fare 
of  sports  and  rock  concerts  to  offer  Holi- 
day on  Ice,  with  its  "Reflections  on  Ice" 
show,  with  something  for  almost  every  age 
and  taste. 

Talented  skaters  in  colorful  costumes 
dazzled  the  audience.  There  were  chorus 
routines,  to  both  pop  songs  like,  "Ever- 
lasting Love,"  and  to  the  famous  "Swing 
Waltz."  Carol  and  Clive  Phipson  per- 
formed skating  duets  to  love  songs  such  as 
"Maria"  and  "Some  Enchanted  Evening." 
Several  soloists  like  Ray  Green,  Bob 
Rubens  and  Leslie  Cronins  excited  the 
audience  with  their  skating  precision. 

One  of  the  biggest  crowd  pleasers 
turned  out  to  be  the  performance  of  the 
Muppets  from  "Sesame  Street."  Several 
children  received  boat  rides  on  the  ice 
near  their  favorite  characters. 

Comedy  was  also  included  in  the  eve- 
ning. Biddy  and  Baddy,  as  clowns, 
delighted  the  crowd  with  their  antics. 
Later  on  as  cowboys  in  a  saloon  scene, 
they  doused  themselves  and  a  few  audi- 
ence members  with  water. 


Two  elaborate  production  numbers, 
"Hawaii  Loa"  and  "Floradora  Days,"  dis- 
played the  beauty,  precision  and  grace  of 
the  entire  cast.  Features  in  "Hawaii  Loa." 
such  as  an  erupting  volcano  and  floures- 
cent  palm  trees  and  costumes  added  to  the 
number.  "Floradora  Days"  was  complete 


with  turn-of-the-century  styled  costumes. 
The  colorful  blend  of  music,  lighting, 
costumes  and  props  highlighted  both  the 
comedy  acts  and  skating  routines.  It  made 
the  "Reflections  on  Ice"  show  a  truly 
entertaining  event.  —  S.  Cox  □ 


The  South- 
ern Illinois 
Repertory 
Dance  Thea- 
ter presented 
their  annual 
dance  concert 
No.  9  through 
Nov.  11  in  the  University 
Theater. 

The  nine  piece  collection 
of  contemporary  dances  was 
called  "Movers."  The  dances 
ranged  from  lively,  fun  exer- 
cises to  more  serious  moody 
pieces.  The  fifteen  company 
members  were  under  the 
direction  of  faculty  member 
Linda  Kostalik.  Faculty  cho- 
reographer Sallie  Idoine  and 
student  choreographers  Jeff 
Gurley,  Kathy  Casey,  Jan 
Bibik  and  Barbara  Brown 
created  original  dances  to  the 
music  of  George  Gershwin, 
Leonard  Bernstein  and  many 
others.  Some  of  the  dances 
expressed  a  feeling  or  emo- 
tion, some  related  to  a  story, 
and  some  were  simply  exer- 
cises in  technique. 

The  highlight  of  "Movers" 
was  a  seven-minute  piece 


Dance 
Dance 


Dance 
Dance 


called  "Shak- 
ers." Its 
theme  was 
the  prayer 
meetings  of  a 
devout  reli- 
gious sect 
who  believed 
that  they  could  shake  away 
their  sins  through  song  and 
dance.  "Shakers"  was  origi- 
nally choreographed  by 
Doris  Humphrey  in  1931. 
Royalties  were  paid  to  use 
Humphrey's  dance,  and  Toni 
Intravaia,  a  Carbondale 
dance  instructor,  recon- 
structed it  for  use  in  this 
year's  dance  concert.  "Shak- 
ers" was  originally  written  in 
labanotation,  which  is  a  com- 
plex system  of  notation. 
Intravaia's  reconstruction 
was  a  fascinating  study  of 
line,  emotion,  and  most  of  all 
walks. 

"Movers"  was  an  appro- 
priate name  for  this  year's 
dance  concert.  The  dancers, 
amidst  the  music  and  the  col- 
ored lights,  certainly  moved. 
Even  more,  the  audience  did. 
—  Cynthia  Adams  □ 


It  is  3:30  p.m.  Thursday  afternoon,  November  16.  Shryock 
Auditorium.  It  is  dark  inside.  Soft  music  is  echoing  from  the 
speakers. 

Because  my  assigrmient  is  to  photograph  the  illusionist 
Andre  Kole,  I  take  my  place  in  the  orchestra  pit.  Nice  and 
close,  so  I  can  catch  any  strings  or  get-away  holes  he  uses. 

The  auditorium  goes  silent.  The  curtains  open  and  there 
before  us  on  the  stage  is  a  large  clear  glass  sphere. 

Viola.  Onto  the  stage  walks  a  beautiful  girl  (of  course,  all 
magicians  have  them).  This  beautiful  girl,  also  Mr.  Andre 
Kole's  daughter,  places  a  cloth  over  the  sphere  for  a  second  — 
and  then,  abra-kadabra,  Andre  Kole  appears! 

I  arrived  at  this  assignment  rather  skeptical,  but  I  left  it 
wondering  yet  impressed.  Kole  did  illusions  of  every  sort, 
from  rabbits  out  of  the  hat  to  an  amazing  levitation  of  himself. 

Throughout  the  entire  show,  I  wasn't  able  to  spot  on  hidden 
wire  or  slip  of  a  finger.  The  floor  sported  no  trap  doors  and 
this  illusionist,  who  obviously  had  something  up  his  sleeve, 
could  be  faulted  on  no  counts. 

Andre  Kole  was  brought  to  the  SIU  campus  by  the  local 
Campus  Crusade  for  Christ.  Just  before  intermission,  he 
announced  that  the  second  half  of  his  show  would  consist  of 
some  "Christianizing"  and  explained  anybody  who  wasn't 
interested  was  free  to  leave. 
—  P.  Bankester  and  A.  Castle  D 
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Students,  parents  and  area  chil- 
dren watch  intently  as  the  cur- 
tain goes  up  for  a  recent  theatre 
production. 


by  A  nn  Castle 
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A  man  standing  beside  you  whispers,  "I 
can't  go  abroad  without  my  passport."  He 
sits  down  in  the  aisle  next  to  you. 

Somewhere  across  the  room,  voices  are 
being  raised,  and  then  one  is  distinguisha- 
ble. "I  can't  go  abroad  without  my  pass- 
port." 

On  stage,  a  man  enters,  moves  center 
stage,  stands  and  stares  at  you.  Five  .  .  . 
ten  .  .  .  fifteen  minutes  pass.  The  man  on 
stage  is  still  staring  at  you. 

The  man  in  the  aisle  next  to  you  whis- 
pers, "The  children  are  nowhere  to  be 
found."  And  then  from  across  the  room 
he  is  answered,  "The  children  are  nowhere 
to  be  found"  .  .  .  again,  "the  children  are 
nowhere  to  be  found"  .  .  .  again,  "the 
children  are  nowhere  to  be  found"  .  .  . 

The  whole  audience  is  now  chanting 
about  the  children,  and  you  are  being 
dragged  onto  the  stage  by  that  man  who 
was  sitting  next  to  you  in  the  aisle. 

You  were  the  audience. 

Remember,  the  audience,  that  group  of 
people  sitting  smugly  in  their  darkened 
seats,  grasping  tickets  in  their  damp 
hands,  waiting  to  be  entertained,  enlight- 
ened or  at  least  bored. 

You  were  part,  of  that  great  mass  of 
people,  not  the  people,  or  a  person,  but 
people.  And  you  were  part  of  that  huge 
inert  lump  that  reacted  or  slept,  depend- 
ing on  some  magical  formula  known  to 
apparently  no  one. 

The  audience. 

The  ever-fickle  audience.  Just  when 
someone  comes  up  with  a  sure-fire  way  to 
please  them,  the  audience,  they  decide  to 
play  hard-to-get. 

You  can  find  audiences  anywhere;  at  a 
concert  or  play,  in  front  of  a  T.V.  set  or 
radio,  at  a  tennis  match,  a  horse  race,  a 


dog  fight  or  an  accident. 
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Anywhere  twD  or  more  people  gather  to 
receive  some  i\pe  of  senst)r\  input,  an 
audience  is  formed.  And  each  audience  is 
different.  Siime  are  groups,  others  individ- 
uals, some  male,  others  female,  some  the 
elite,  others,  the  common  man.  The  onl\ 
thing  one  can  be  sure  of  when  dealmg 
with  an  audience  is  nothing.  Assume 
nothing,  expect  nothing.  An  audience  will 
give  nothing.  \el  take  everv thing  and  then 
turn  around  and  take  nothing,  but  gi\o 
c\er>  ihing. 

Audiences  at  SlU  are  no  different. 
ThevVe  made  up  of  students.  professi>rs. 
townsfolk  and  children.  They  come  to 
events  for  eniosmenl.  because  it's  the 


thing  to  do.  or  just  because  the\  hate  to 
stav  home. 

"They're  our  reason  for  being."  said 
one  player  in  "You  Can't  lake  It  With 
>'ou."  SIL  theater  department's  first 
mainstage  production.  "A  play  performed 
IS  alwavs  a  response  to  an  audience.  The> 
are  the  ke\  to  theater's  full  understanding. 
The  pla>  adjusts  itself  to  the  audience." 

\\  hen  the  audience  laughs,  the  pla\  is 
funnv.  and  when  the\  shed  a  tear,  it  is  sad. 
1  ho  picture  of  ,i  iicr\ous  playwright  wait- 
ing outside  the  theater  doors  for  a  hint  of 
applause  IS  not  lini  far  from  the  truth.  I  he 
audience  makes  or  breaks  a  production  in 
ihc  feu  brief  moments  follouuii;  the  final 


curtain. 

There  are  also  those  people  who  never 
attend  the  theater,  and  it  appears  these 
people  make  up  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion. \V'h\  the\  don't  attend  is  something 
of  a  mystery. 

The  theater  has  been  with  us  since 
Ancient  Greek  times.  It  has  always  drawn 
a  sufficient  number  of  patrons  to  remain 
in  e.xistence.  Vet  it  has  never  ser\ed  the 
majority  of  people,  a  vast  untapped  audi- 
ence. 

Today  television  has  begun  to  break 
into  this  audience.  Al  the  moment  televi- 
sion seems  to  be  causing  a  marked  decline 
in  box  office  receipts,  but  theater  lovers 
see  telev  ision  as  a  potential  means  of  edu- 
cating the  public  in  regards  to  the  theater. 

Besides  television,  other  reasons  for  not 
attending  the  theater  include  monev.  tick- 
ets are  not  cheap,  and  also,  many  people 
have  had  some  bad  experience  with  the 
ihealer.  These  experiences  deal  with  bor- 
ing materials,  poor  acting  or  bad  seating. 

Each  year  SlU's  theater  department 
presents  an  assortment  of  dramatic  pro- 
ductions. Unfortunately,  while  much  of  it 
IS  written,  directed  and  acted  by  students, 
the  student  bod\  as  a  whole  seems  una- 
ware of  the  many  opportunities. 

This  year  there  are  four  main  stage 
plavs.  a  dance  concert,  a  children's  pla\. 
an  evening  of  one-act  plays  and  two  labo- 
ratorv  plays.  In  addition,  there  are  about 
2."^  free  productions  each  semester. 

1  here  are  also  prcxluctions  outside  the 
theater  department.  There  is  classical 
reading  b\  the  English  department,  mod- 
ern theater  by  the  speech  department  and 
opera  b>  the  music  department.  People  in 
the  SI  I'  area  are  being  offered  an  excep- 
tionally wide  range  of  performances  from 
which  to  choose. 

So  then,  what  aitracis  or  distracts  the 
.ludience  here  at  SlU. 

"It's  just  kids."  said  one  student.  "I'd 
rather  pav  to  see  name  actors  in  a  movie, 
ihan  one  of  my  classmates  live." 

"I  never  think  of  it."  said  another  stu- 
dent, "ril  turn  on  my  T.V.  and  that's 
enough  entertainment  for  me." 

Pat  Doraan.  in  charge  of  University 
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rheater.  says  that  despite  the  lack  of  stu- 
(Jeni  interest,  their  box  office  is  doing  well. 
"We  are  drawing  an  ever-expanding  audi- 
ence." she  said,  "and  manv  of  ihem  are 
members  of  the  community,  not  stu- 
dents." 

The  theater  department  has  also  added 
special  programs  to  appeal  to  two  specific 
audiences,  senior  citizens  and  children. 

The  Senior  Friends  of  Theater  is  a 
group  which  was  organized  through  senior 
citizen  groups  around  the  area.  Cards  are 
issued  to  organized  senior  groups  to 
attend  a  preview  night.  Five  hundred  sen- 
ior citizens  attend,  most  of  them  bussed 
in.  as  guests  of  SlL's  theater  department. 

"I  really  enjoy  myself,"  said  one  woman 


of  80.  "The  plays  are  sometimes  a  bit 
modern  for  me,  but  it's  good  for  you  kids 
to  shake  up  us  old  folks  every  once  in  £ 
while." 

The  children's  program  usually  centers 
on  a  special  Christmas  play  when  the  chil- 
dren are  bussed  to  SIU  with  their  classes 
to  be  entertained.  Schools  from  as  far  as 
fifty  miles  away  participate  at  the  cost  of 
$1/  student,  and  the  show  is  geared  to  a 
younger  audience.  This  year  the  show  was 
"The  Great  Cross-Country  Race." 

"I'd  never  been  to  a  play  before,"  said 
one  third  grader.  "It  was  fun." 

so  two  members  of  these  vastly  differ- 
ent audiences  are  satisfied.  But  the 
demand  must  be  there  for  drama  to  con- 
tinue. 


Tak^lt  with  you 

Will  the  love  of  a  rich  boy  and  a 
poor  girl  overcome  family  differ- 
ences? Can  nine  lovable  kooks  live 
happily  under  one  roof?  Kaufman 
and  Hart's  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
comedy,  "You  Can't  Take  It  With 
You"  delightfully  shows  us  how  to 
do  it.  It's  the  attitude:  live  and  let 
live,  do  what's  natural,  love  your 
family  and  friends,  and  you  can't 
help  but  be  happy. 

"You  Can't  Take  It  With  You"  is 
the  story  of  a  very  warm,  closely  knit 
family.  Typical?  Not  in  the  least. 
Mother  has  a  passion  for  painting 
and  playwriting.  Essie  fancies  the 
dance,  and  father  has  a  flair  for 
homemade  fireworks.  Put  these 
three,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Duchess 
Olga  Katrina,  a  Russian  defector,  a 
seldom-sober  actress,  and  a  well- 
meaning  subversive  printer  under 
one  roof  and  what  do  you  get? 
About  half  the  cast  of  "You  Can't 
Take  It  With  You." 

The  play  was  written  and  set  in 
the  depression  era  of  the  1930s.  It's  a 
three-act  play  directed  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Talarowski,  a  theater  depart- 
ment professor. 

Characterization,  humor  and 
spontaneity  make  "You  Can't  Take 
It  With  you"  a  thrill  to  see.  The 
humor  borders  on  subtle  slapstick 
and  period  touches  like  tunes  from  a 
1930's  radio  box  add  another  dash 
of  charm.  It's  a  fun  play  and  the 
University  Theater's  production  of  it 
was  truly  fantastic.  —  by  Cindy 
Adams  D 


"I  think  the  theater  is  beginning  to 
come  of  age  in  America,"  said  Peter  Zeis- 
ler,  the  1973  director  of  TCG,  the  Theater 
Communication  Group,  "largely  because 
it  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  addressing  the 
needs  of  varying  but  specific  constituen- 
cies in  our  complex  society." 

The  audience  today  can  choose  to  just 
sit  and  receive,  or  to  actually  become 
involved  in  the  drama.  And  at  SIU,  as  a 
prospective  audience  member,  one  can 
choose  from  opera,  modem  theater,  clas- 
sical theater  and  even  experimental. 

SIU  has  a  great  deal  to  offer.  While 
they  definitely  have  a  strong  regular  audi- 
ence now,  too  many  students  and  faculty 
are  either  unaware  of  their  presentations, 
or  ignorant  of  the  high  caliber  of  their 
work.  Each  year  the  audience  grows  larger 
and  larger,  but  there  are  still  many  wait- 
ing, untapped,  to  become  a  part  of  some 
audience,  somewhere.  □ 
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"Incident  at  Vichy"  is  a  shocking 
play.  It  -creeps  up  slowly  and  slaps 
you  in  the  face  with  anger,  fear  and 
hatred. 

"Vichy"  was  presented  October  19- 
21  in  the  University  Theater.  Dar- 
win Payne  directed  the  well-known 
Arthur  Miller  play  about  Jews  in 
Nazi-controlled  France.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous story  of  the  agonies  of  the  war 
and  how  each  character  tries  to  deal 
with  them.  The  set,  also  designed  by 
Payne,  was  rough,  simple  and  dark. 

There  was  little  action  in  the  play 
and  the  dialogue  included  many 
lengthy  and  sometimes  dull 
speeches.  The  characters  unfolded 
slowly,  by  reveaUng  some  of  their 
background  situations  and  their 
feelings.  Most  of  them  were  fairly 
well  developed,  providing  an  inter- 
esting array  of  emotional  profiles. 

The  cast  was  large,  making  the 
characterizations  difficult  to  handle 
fully,  but  despite  its  many  problems, 
the  play  was  an  accomplishment. 
Through  the  characters  constant 
questioning  of  themselves  and  soci- 
ety, the  audience  was  forced  to 
examine  a  few  questions.  The  true 
horrifying  point  of  the  play  is  that 
there  are  no  answers.  —  C.  Adams  D 


Young  children  from  Carbondale 
schools  were  transported  to  the  dis- 
tant plant  Werbian  during  the 
November  17  presentation  by  the 
Bubble  Factory,  a  group  of  SIU 
speech  communication  majors.  They 
present  a  number  of  improvised 
plays  for  audiences  throughout 
Southern  Illinois,  using  a  large  plas- 
tic, air-filled  bubble  as  the  basis  for 
their  performances. 

The  children  were  told  that  the 
Wjerbies,  inhabitants  of  a  distant 
planet,  were  in  trouble.  So  they  clim- 
bed into  their  magical  rocket  ship, 
the  bubble,  and  blasted  off,  after  a 
loud  countdown  and  power  from 
legs  pumping  bicycle  style. 

They  were  greeted  by  two  Wer- 
bies  on  the  planet,  dressed  in  bright 
orange  suits  with  green  collars.  The 
Werbies  were  arguing  over  some 
land  and  tolls.  The  Pumpkin  Maker, 
the  commander  of  the  rocket,  with 
the  help  of  the  children,  explained 
the  need  for  sharing  and  cooperat- 
ing. The  Werbies  were  at  first  puzz- 
led by  such  a  strange  concept,  but 
finally  shook  hands  and  agreed  to 
plant  the  land  together.  Everything 
taken  care  of,  the  group  departed, 
via  the  bubble,  back  to  Earth. 

The  Bubble  Factory  is  based  in 
the  Calipre  Stage  and  was  founded 
by  Janet  McHughes,  an  assistant 
professor  in  speech  communica- 
tions. The  group  makes  up  the  ideas, 
changing  their  play  themes  accord- 
ing to  the  audiences  and  the  holi- 
days. —  T.  Brodd  a 
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James  Bi)nd  walked  into  the  room.  At  least  a  man  that  looked 
like  007  walked  into  the  room.  He  had  on  a  black  turtleneck. 
white  pants  and  shoes,  and  a  couple  of  large  sparkling  rocks  on 
his  fingers.  He  looked  straight  ahead  and  walked  slowly  up  to  the 
podium. 

He  had  been  billed  as  a  SPY.  Well,  he  was  certainlN  living  up 
to  his  publicilN.  but  he  wasn't  James  Bond. 

He  was  Peter  N.  James,  former  intelligence  analyst,  former 
military  and  space  engineer,  and  presently  an  author.  James 
spoke  to  about  .'^OO  people  Octb.  25.  in  the  Student  Center  ball- 
riH)ms  about  the  relatu>nship  between  the  .American  people  and 
various  intelligence  agencies. 

James  outlined  in  detail  a  few  years  in  the  life  of  a  spy.  Why 
was  he  able  ti>  tell  us  this,  when  others  before  him  had  been 
silenced?  (James  is  telling  us  this  while  checking  under  the  table- 
cloth for  something,  hidden  mikes  perhaps).  James  was  never 
officiallN  on  the  CI  A  pa\roll.  he  never  signed  the  famed  secrecy 
oath  and  he  never  received  any  money.  But  what  did  he  do? 

James  led  us  through  three  continents  as  he  attended  meetings 
of  famed  scientists  and  engineers.  He  listened  and  phi>tographed. 


while  his  lovely  wife  entertained,  mainly  Russians,  some  secret 
KGB  agents. 

James  mentioned  names  like  Totsky  and  Bulutsov.  talked  of 
rendezvous  in  a  windowless  building  numbered  828.  and  even 
mentioned  something  about  a  mad  chase  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  Brussels  by  fellow  Americans  intent  upon  causing  some 
sort  of  accident. 

What  did  Mr.  James  do  to  cause  all  this?  He  apparently  was  a 
spy.  a  bad  spy.  A  spy  disillusioned  by  bad  experiences,  who 
decided  to  turn  hero  and  let  the  .American  people  know  what 
iheir  go\ernment  was  reall\  doing.  James  himself  admits  that  his 
story  sounds  rather  bizarre,  and  made  a  point  to  emphasize  the 
parts  of  his  story  that  sounded  like  trench  coats  and  daggers.  But 
what  was  he  really  trying  to  tell  us? 

James  is  presently  involved  in  organizing  Operation  Reddog.  a 
project  involving  the  opening  of  a  center  for  intelligence  inform- 
ation. It  will  be  an  office  which  acts  as  a  liaison  between  ioe  Citi- 
zen and  Uncle  Sam. 

"It  will  be  a  place  where  anyone  can  come  and  leave  informa- 
tion they  have  acquired,  whether  through  accident  or  intent,  of  a 
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secret,  explosive,  or  dangerous  nature,"  he  said.  Its  purpose  will 
be  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  both  in  giving  information 
and  in  getting  it. 

James  hopes  this  center  will  eliminate  the  problems  which  sur- 
faced during  Watergate  and  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Right  now  he 
is  looking  for  students  to  staff  his  center  and  to  help  do  research. 
He  sees  the  center  as  very  positive  and  essential.  "The  destiny  of 
America  is  in  your  hands,"  said  James,  "don't  sit  back." 


But  don't  worry  too  much  if  you  can't  join  James'  staff  imme- 
diately. He  left  us  all  with  a  tip  which  could  be  useful  for  the 
everyday  helpful  American.  How  do  you  recognize  a  spy? 

"On  a  sunny  afternoon,  walk  around  and  notice  all  the  people 
wearing  sun  glasses.  Wait  till  later,  when  it  begins  to  cloud  up. 
The  spies  will  be  the  only  ones  with  their  sun  glasses  still  on." 

And  remember,  this  is  classified  information,  and  this  page 
will  self-destruct  in  ten  seconds.  —  A.  Castle  □ 


^    Dick 
Gregory 

A  very  tall,  friendly-looking  man  stands  behind  a  podium, 
ready  to  speak  to  a  room  full  of  SIU  students.  He  gently  picks  up 
the  microphone  and  immediately  elicits  wavelengths  of  char- 
isma. The  man  is  Dick  Gregory  —  comedian,  author,  human 
rights  activist,  critic,  philosopher,  and  political  analyst. 

Gregory  is  a  man  of  many  purposes.  By  listening  to  him  speak, 
one  cannot  establish  where  the  comedian  leaves  off  and  the 
human  rights  activist  begins.  There  are  no  fine  lines  drawn 
between  Gregory's  purposes  in  his  presentaton,  either.  In  the 
Student  Center  ballrooms  on  Oct.  29,  the  former  SIU  student 
presented  humorous  dialogue,  with  strong,  serious  political  and 
humanitarian  undertones. 

Gregory  told  the  audience  of  his  intention  to  run  around  the 
world  for  starvation  and  urged  students  to  support  his  plight  by 
fasting.  His  message  to  the  students  encompassed  the  amount  of 
power  students  really  hold. 

"Quit  complaining,"  Gregory  said  to  the  students,  whom  he 
contends  have  the  ability  to  change  the  status  quo.  "I  wonder  if 
you  young  people  know  who  you  are  and  how  much  power  you 
have.  I  wouldn't  complain  about  America,  if  you  didn't  have  the 
power  to  change  it." 

Gregory,  who  started  out  as  a  comedian  and  later  combined 
his  humor  with  his  political  outlook,  related  how  he  gained 
national  coverage  and  GBI  murder  threats  while  demonstrating 
for  civil  rights  and  the  peace  movement  in  the  '60's. 

He  highlighted  his  lecture  with  wise  cracks  about  Leon  Spinks, 
test-tube  babies,  corruption  in  government,  marijuana  and 
cocaine.  Gregory  compared  whites  and  blacks  in  a  humorous 
note  which  left  the  strong  undertone  that  whites  are  not  "free" 
either. 

Gregory,  a  former  track  star  at  SIU  said  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  be  back  at  SIU,  where  many  of  his  views  and  his  life  changed. 
Those  who  remember  Gregory  in  days  past,  recall  his  humorous 
anecdotes  and  incredible  charisma.  This  charisma  shone  through 
in  the  ballrooms  when  the  tall  black  man  put  down  his  micro- 
phone and  ended  his  lecture,  while  the  large  audience  stood, 
enthusiastically  applauding.  —  K.  Blachinsky  D 


Duane 

Howard 
Stains 


1 


The  Scopes  monkey  trial,  which  broughl  I)arwm"s  theory  of 
e\oluliiin  on  the  stand  against  the  Bibie"s  account  of  the  creation 
i>f  man.  did  not  resolve  the  question  of  how  man  came  to  he. 
I  ifty-three  >ears  later  the  c^uestmn  is  still  ali\e  and  well  enough 
to  bring  Duane  Ciish.  who  calls  himself  a  "creation  scientist."  ti> 
Sir  to  debate  Howard  Stains,  a  proponent  of  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution. 

"  Ihe  question  of  whether  life  evolved  i>r  was  divinely  created 
will  never  be  settled,  because  fact,  which  is  science,  and  faith, 
which  IS  religion,  are  not  debatable,"  said  Stains,  a  professor  of 
/ooU)gy, 

In  a  filled  Student  Center  ballroom.  Stains  supported  his  belief 
in  Darwin's  theories  by  saying  that.  "I  here  is  nothing  mystical  or 
strange  about  the  theory  of  evt)lution.  unlike  religion,  which  is 
unprovable,  evolution  is  statistically  predictable." 

Stains"  opponent  in  the  debate,  Gish.  a  professor  of  biochemis- 
try at  Christian  Heritage  College,  disagreed. 

In  his  opening  statement  Ciish  said  that  he  is  "one  of  a  signifi- 
cant minority  of  scientists  today  whi>  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
evidence,  has  rejected  the  theory  of  evolution  as  totally  impossi- 
ble." 


But  according  to  Stains.  "The  evidence  for  the  occurrence  of 
animal  and  plant  evolution  is  overwhelming,  and  serious  stu- 
dents accept  It." 

"The  forms  of  plants  and  animals  now  on  earth  are  modified 
descendants  of  related  plants  and  animals  that  lived  in  the  past." 

The  proof  he  uses  is  the  records  of  fossils,  w  hich  document  the 
evidence  of  numerous  species,  the  analogous  embryonic  develop- 
ment in  all  forms  of  animals,  and  the  basic  elements  and  com- 
pounds that  compose  all  life. 

L'sing  slides.  Stains  demonstrated  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
man,  dogs,  pigs,  sheep,  and  horses  by  tracing  the  basic  bone 
structure  w  hich  serves  them  all.  These  animals  have  muscles  that 
are  attached  to  the  same  bones,  and  blood  vessels  that  fork  in  the 
same  places,  proving  that  they  are  related.  Stains  said. 

He  said  that  the  anatomy  of  a  cat  is  .so  similiar  to  that  of  man 
that  medical  students  dissect  cats  to  learn  the  various  structures 
before  moving  on  to  the  human  cadaver. 

When  Cnsh  took  the  podium,  he  started  his  defense  not  by 
directly  refuting  any  of  Stains"  claims,  but  by  saying  that  the 
processes  now  operating  in  the  world  can  never  tell  us  how  life 
arose,  but  can  only  tell  us  how  it  did  not  arise. 
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Gish  claims  that  the  universe  could  not  have  been  generated 
by  the  "natural  and  mechanistic"  laws  that  govern  the  world 
today. 

"That  leaves  only  one  alternative,"  he  said,  "and  that  is  of  a 
supernatural  order  —  creation  by  processes  not  now  operating  in 
the  universe,  processes  due  to  a  supernatural  creator." 

Gish  used  a  watch  as  an  analogy.  The  laws  of  chemistry  and 
physics  can  explain  how  it  runs,  but  not  how  it  came  to  be,  he 
says.  But  by  seeing  its  complexity  and  understanding  its  purpose, 
man  can  understand  that  an  intelligent  creator  must  have  plan- 
ned and  made  it. 


He  attacked  the  idea  that  the  universe  started  in  a  disordered 
state,  converting  itself  through  the  evolution  of  billions  of  years 
into  an  orderly  state. 

"If  the  first  living  cell  arose  spontaneously,  matter  must  have 
an  inherent  ability  to  self-organize,"  said  Gish,  "and  there  is  no 
such  natural  law."  But  there  is  a  universal  natural  tendency  to  go 
from  order  to  disorder,  from  the  complex  to  the  simple,  said 
Gish,  citing  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  as  evidence. 

So  the  fight  goes  on.  Debates  will  still  be  held  in  other  rooms 
across  the  country,  and  man  will  continue  to  wonder  from  where 
he  came.  —  L.  Prather  □ 


rvoslas 
Davinic 


"During  the  Vietnam  War  we  saw  people  dying  in  living  color 
and  the  students  got  turned  on.  Now  when  people  die  slowly  of 
malnutrition,  the  student  voice  is  silent.  When  we  say  the  U.N. 
should  be  a  world  power  working  toward  stability,  the  student 
voice  is  silent." 

This  is  what  Paul  Simon  told  about  150  people  October  18,  in 
the  Home  Economics  Auditorium.  Simon,  along  with  Prvoslaz 
Davinic,  political  affairs  officer  of  the  United  Nations  Center  for 
Disarmament  spoke  about  the  role  of  the  U.N.  and  students  in 
international  disarmament. 

Simon  said  he  hopes  students,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large, 
will  get  involved  in  righting  the  balance  of  expenditures  in  this 
country  to  help  the  poor  and  hungry  of  the  world.  Citizens 
should  contact  their  U.S.  senators,  Simon  suggested,  and  say 
they  don't  think  the  neutron  bomb  is  in  the  interest  of  the  nation. 

Simon  stated  several  reasons  for  his  opposition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  enhanced  radiation  warhead:  it  exposes  people  to 
slow  death  by  radiation  poisoning,  it  would  invite  nuclear  retah- 
ation  and  three  previous  administrations  —  Eisenhower,  Ken- 


nedy and  Johnson  —  rejected  the  neutron  weapon  as  militarily 
unsound. 

Davinic,  a  native  of  Yugoslavia,  agreed.  The  public,  especially 
in  the  U.S.  can  play  a  useful  role  in  disarmament  policies,  he 
said.  One  of  the  decisions  at  the  U.N.  special  session  was  to  rec- 
ognize the  role  of  the  public  in  bringing  about  arms  restrictions. 

"The  arms  race  is  senseless,"  Davinic  said.  As  a  research  fel- 
low at  the  International  Peace  Research  Institute  in  Stockholm 
10  years  ago,  Davinic  and  his  colleagues  determined  that  the 
destructive  power  of  all  the  weapons  in  the  world  exceeded  the 
equivalent  of  15  tons  of  TNT  per  person  at  that  time.  Since  then, 
the  arms  race  has  increased. 

"The  arms  race  is  part  of  a  political  game,"  Davinic  said,  "and 
it  is  also  very  profitable.  Why  should  manufacturers  change  to 
produce  goods  for  peace?" 

Both  men  left  the  audience  with  many  questions.  Simon  posed 
the  problem,  how  to  make  it  more  profitable  for  companies  to 
make  refrigerators  instead  of  bombs.  □ 
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very  best  and 

the  very  worst 

from  the  snores  of 

Guyana  to  the  gates 

of  A^&tican  City 


News  Shoris  hv  Sherr\'  Edwards 


Cliina;  traces  of  Mixon 

After  seven  years  of  deliberately  careful  discussions.  President 
Carter  made  the  somewhat  surprising  announcement  of  the  nor- 
malization of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

The  U.S.  thus  ended  a  30-year-old  policy  of  recognition  of  the 
Taiwan-based  Republic  of  China  over  the  mainland  China  com- 
munist government. 

The  move,  which  has  been  thwarted  for  a  number  of  years 
partly  because  of  the  large  U.S.  business  investments  in  Taiwan, 
actually  began  with  former  President  Nixon's  visits  to  mainland 
China  in  1971. 

The  U.S.  stands  to  gain  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  lucrative 
trade  agreements.  Within  a  week  of  the  announcement,  Coca- 
Cola  announced  it  would  begin  distributing  its  beverage  there. 

Opponents  of  the  recognition  objected  to  the  agreement  on  the 
grounds  that  the  U.S.  was  abandoning  a  long-time  ally  and  was 
setting  a  dangerous  precedent  of  abrogation  of  treaties.  □ 

Israel;  peace  at  liand 

Nearly  a  year  after  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  went  to 
Jerusalem  to  work  out  a  peace  treaty  between  his  own  nation  and 
Israel,  an  agreement  was  reached  to  affect  that  peace. 

But  the  long-awaited  agreement  did  not  come  from  that,  or 
any  other  middle-eastern  capital.  Instead,  it  came  from  wood- 
land retreat  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  north  of  Washington. 
DC. 
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Camp  David,  Maryland  provided  the  scene  for  the  dramatic 
summit  meetings  between  Sadat  and  his  Israeli  counterpart. 
Prime  Minister  Menahem  Begin.  The  talks,  engineered  and 
mediated  by  U.S.  President  Jimmy  Carter,  produced  an  agree- 
ment on  Sept.  17  to  resolve  the  disputes  of  the  two  middle-east- 
ern nations  and  start  them  on  the  road  to  peace. 

The  agreement  —  actually  two  documents  outlining  the 
framework  for  peace  —  was  the  product  of  long  and  often  stale- 
mated talks  between  the  heads  of  both  countries. 

The  final  compromise  guaranteed  security  for  Israel,  auton- 
omy for  Palestinians  along  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  and 
enabled  Israel,  Jordan  and  Palestine  to  work  out  the  final  status 
of  those  regions  over  the  next  five  years. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  document  a  timetable  was  set  for  an 
Israeli-Egyptian  peace  treaty  to  be  signed  within  three  months, 
as  well  as  an  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Egyptian  territory  within 
three  years  (including  major  withdrawls  from  the  Sinai  within 
three  to  nine  months).  Finally,  normalization  of  relations 
between  the  two  countries  is  scheduled  to  take  place  within  a 
year. 

Although  many  problems  have  come  up  since  the  Camp  David 
accord  was  signed,  the  optimism  it  generated  may  be  enough  to 
sustain  the  final  settlement  agreements. 

It  certainly  was  enough  to  convince  the  Royal  Swedish  Acad- 
emy that  Egypt  and  Israel  were  seriously  on  their  way  to  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  —  they  awarded  both  leaders  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Peace.  D 


Life  after  death 

After  an  absence  of  six  years  Life  magazine  returned  this  year. 
But  it  was  a  different  magazine  inside  and  out. 

For  one  thing,  the  famous  weekly  chronicler  is  circulated 
monthly  this  time  around.  And  the  pages  are  smaller. 

When  Life  magazine  folded  in  1972  it  joined  the  ranks  of  other 
general  interest  magazines  that  found  they  could  no  longer  com- 
pete with  television  for  national  advertisers.  But  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  their  special  issue  magazines  that  appeared  spo- 
radically over  the  last  six  years  and  by  the  high  cost  of  advertis- 
ing on  national  television,  Life's  publishers  felt  the  new  magazine 
could  successfully  compete  again. 

And  since  economics  were  the  reason  for  the  magazine's  dem- 
ise the  first  time  around,  all  the  changes  it  has  undergone  are 
designed  to  save  money.  A  notable  change  is  in  the  subscription 
price.  In  order  to  make  sure  readers  of  the  magazine  carry  the 
burden  of  the  operating  expenses,  a  single  issue  now  costs  $1.50 
through  subscriptions  or  at  the  newsstands.  Formerly,  the  maga- 
zine could  be  had  for  as  low  as  14<t  an  issue  to  some  subscribers. 

But  of  the  changes  it  has  endured,  it  has  not  sacrificed  any  of 
the  superior  photojournalistic  quality  that  has  made  it  famous 
since  its  inception.  Nowhere  else,  advertisers  are  finding,  can 
large,  high  quality  pictures  be  shown  off  to  such  an  advantage 
and  at  such  a  comparatively  low  price. 

One  final  change  has  also  been  made  that  may  not  be  so 
noticeable  to  most  readers.  The  Life  logo  on  the  cover  is  larger. 
It's  as  if  the  publishers  are  saying  in  more  than  just  their  ad  copy 
that  nothing  really  is  bigger  than  Life.  □ 


In  keeping  with  ihe 
old  image  of  the  big 
picture  magazine. 
Life  only  s light ly 
altered  their  famed 
old  flag  to  keep  their 
oldest  diehards  happy 
they  even  kept  the 
page  size  the  same 
within  an  inch. 
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Pope  John  Paul  II 
has  had  liitle  lime  in 
radically  change  ihe 
church  The  Polish 
Pontiff  has  alread\ 
made  the  headlines  in 
Mexico  where  the 
government  and 
church  are  sharply 
divided 


Catholics  find  a  Pope 

1978  saw  a  period  of  fast  and  often  confusing  change  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

First.  Pope  Paul  VI  died  at  the  papal  retreat  Castel  Gandolfo 
on  Aug.  6.  The  80-year-old  pontiff  had  served  for  15  years  and 
was  succeeded  by  Albino  Cardinal  Luciani,  Patriarch  of  Venice. 

Luciani,  65.  who  took  the  name  John  Paul  1.  combining  the 
names  of  his  two  most  immediate  predecessors,  was  elected  in 
extremely  fast  time  —  only  8'-6  hours  from  the  first  ballot  to  the 
last. 

John  Paul  quickly  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  both  Catho- 
lics and  non-Catholics  around  the  wurld  with  his  simple  priestly 
ways.  For  his  coronation  he  refused  to  be  crowned  with  the  tradi- 
tional three-tiered  gold  tiara.  At  his  audiences  he  chatted  with 
small  children  and  shunned  the  use  of  the  papal  "we"  when  ref- 
erring to  himself. 

But  as  quickly  as  he  had  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  the 
world,  he  was  gone.  John  Paul  died  after  having  served  only  34 
days  as  pope. 

Once  again  the  cardinals  came  to  Rome  to  select  a  new  pope. 
This  time  they  chose  a  man  who  pos.sessed  many  of  the  same 
qualities  that  had  won  Luciani  election,  except  his  successor  was 
\ounger  and d  foreigner. 

Karol  Cardinal  Wogtyla  of  Cracow,  Poland  was  the  first  non- 
Italian  to  be  chosen  pope  in  456  years.  Chosen  on  the  eighth  bal- 


lot on  only  the  second  day  of  voting,  his  election  too.  was  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  very  fast. 

The  new  pope  is  the  first  from  an  Eastern  European  country 
and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  the  first  from  a  Communist- 
ruled  country.  Many  people  feel  his  experiences  of  working  with 
the  government  of  a  communist  nation  will  prove  invaluable  in 
opening  the  lines  of  communication  with  other  communist-run 
nations  in  which  an  approximate  70  million  Catholics  now  live. 
D 


Tut  dr aiATS  huge  crowd 

No  monarch  could  have  hoped  for  as  royal  a  welcome  as  that 
which  greeted  King  Tut's  treasures  as  they  made  their  tour  of  the 
U.S. 

Beginning  their  tour  in  New  York,  the  gold  artifacts  gradually 
visited  most  of  the  nation's  major  museums  including  Chicago's 
Field  Museum  in  mid-1977. 

The  exhibit  inspired  not  only  stories  of  days-long  waits  for 
tickets  and  ticket  scalping,  but  also  special  jewelr>  collections, 
hairdos  and  of  course,  Steve  Martin's  hit  song,  "King  Tut." 

Museum  curators  were  unable  to  explain  exactly  why  people 
came  i>ut  in  such  record-breaking  numbers  to  see  the  exhibit. 
Some  said  that  people  came  because  it  had  become  the  "in" 
thing  to  do.  rather  than  out  of  any  deep  curiosity  in  the  artifacts. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  their  attendance,  museum  officials 
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took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  collected,  through  ticket 
sales,  a  booty  worthy  of,  well,  a  king.  □ 

World  mourns  deatlis 

1978  proved  to  be  a  bad  year  in  many  respects,  but  it  was  espe- 
cially so  since  the  nation  and  world  lost  a  number  of  its  greatest 
personalities. 

Early  in  the  year,  Hubert  Humphrey,  67,  died  after  a  long  bat- 
tle with  cancer.  The  indefatigable  Minnesota  Democrat  was  the 
driving  force  behind  a  wide  range  of  social  issues  throughout  his 
years  as  senator  and  vice-president. 

Also,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  perhaps  better  known  for  his  multi- 
billion  dollar  wealth,  died  while  working  in  his  office  late  in  Jan- 
uary. Rockefeller  had  been  quoted  to  say  he'd  got  everything  he 
wanted  in  life  but  the  presidency. 

Another  inspirational  political  leader's  life  was  also  claimed 
by  cancer.  Golda  Meir,  80,  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  went 
on  to  become  Prime  Minister  of  a  young  Israel  during  some  of  its 
most  difficult  times. 

Margaret  Mead,  76,  anthropologist  and  commentator  on  the 
modern  family,  left  behind  her  a  legacy  of  incisive  scholarship 
that  has  only  begun  to  be  valuable  to  a  generation  in  the  difficult 
process  of  weathering  the  storm  of  reassessment  of  traditional 
roles  and  values. 

Finally,  Norman  Rockwell,  84,  whose  paintings  chronicled  the 


American  experience  for  most  of  the  last  half-century,  also  died 
in  1978.  Often  criticized  for  his  realist  style  of  painting,  his  works 
are  perhaps  better  known  and  loved  by  more  people  than  those 
of  any  other  American  artist.  Q 

Jonestown  suicides 

For  a  week  the  world  stood  in  shock  as  reports  of  the  century's 
horror  story  slowly  filtered  out  from  a  small  jungle  nation. 

Jonestown,  Guyana  placed  itself  forever  in  history  as  the 
steadily  rising  death  count  arrived  from  South  America. 

First  reports  from  Jonestown  described  the  deaths  of  Con- 
gressman Leo  Ryan  and  four  others  who  had  been  slain  just 
before  boarding  their  plane  to  leave.  The  group  had  travelled  to 
Jonestown  to  investigate  People's  Temple  activities  and  to  aid  a 
woman  who  wanted  to  return  to  the  U.S. 

The  killings  touched  off  a  mass  murder/suicide  by  the  tem- 
ple's members.  Drinking  a  cyanide  Kool-aid  concoction  and  bar- 
red from  escape  by  armed  guards,  912  men,  women  and  children 
met  their  deaths  upon  the  command  of  their  leader,  Jim  Jones. 

Jones,  a  former  Indiana  preacher,  had  at  one  time  been  con- 
sulted by  San  Francisco  leaders  for  his  work  with  the  city's  poor. 

Persuasive  and  charismatic,  the  good  he  was  capable  of  doing 
gradually  turned  into  bizarre  acts  of  evil.  The  culmination  of  that 
change  resulted  in  a  tragic  November  afternoon  in  the  South 
American  jungle.  D 


Layers  of  pure  gold  and 
rows  of  assorted  gems 
make  King  Tul's  inner 
sarcophagus  priceless.  On 
loan  to  the  United  States 
from  Egypt,  the  coffin 
and  other  artifacts  have 
been  seen  by  millions. 
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News  Shorls  by  Sherry  Edwards 


? 


^uth.  gives  up 
after  her  ten 
]x)ur  siegp  fells 


While  most  SIU  students  languished  at 
home  during  the  semester  break,  the 
nation  turned  its  attention  to  Southern 
Illinois  and  the  scene  of  a  major  skyjack- 
ing. 

Robin  Oswald  became  the  center  of 
attention  when  she  seized  control  of  a 
1 WA  jetliner  m  December  and  ordered 
the  pilot  to  fly  to  Marion,  landing  at  Wil- 
liamson County  Airport. 

Oswald  is  the  daughter  of  Barbara 
Oswald,  who  was  killed  in  May  1978  after 
ordering  a  St.  Louis  helicopter  pilot  to  fl> 
to  Marion  federal  penitentiary  to  rescue 
Ciarretl  Brock  I  rapnell.  an  inmate  there. 

Convinced  b\  frapnell.  who  is  serving 
a  life  term  for  highjacking,  that  he  was  her 
father.  Robin  Oswald  told  the  pilot  of 
F'lighl  541  she  had  three  sticks  of  dyna- 
mite strapped  to  her  b«^)dy  and  was  staging 
the  hijacking  in  order  to  obtain  Trapnell's 
release. 

Ten  hours  after  the  skyjacking  began. 
federal  authorities  convinced  Oswald  to 
surrender  herself.  .Ml  oi  the  87  passengers 
uul  crew  were  released  unharmed.  □ 


Women  get 
extra  push 
fiRBii  nervous 
lawr  makers 


E»A 


/o/t  THe^ 


Pro-ER.A  forces  received  a  boon  to 
their  cau.se  when  Congress  passed  a  bill  to 
extend  the  time  limit  for  ratification  of  the 
Fqual  Rights  .Amendment. 

\^'hen  Congress  originalK  passed  the 
liR.A.  It  gave  the  state  legislatures  seven 
sears  to  ratify  the  amendment.  That 
period  would  have  ended  in  .March  1979. 
The  extension  allows  the  amendment 
three  more  sears  to  gain  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  bill  to  e.xtend  the 
ratification  time  limit 
was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  histors. 
Critics  of  the  bill 
claimed  the  Consti- 
tutu>n  was  being 
tampered  with  and 
that  the  move  was 
illegal. 

Proponents 
argued     that     the 
Constitution  does 
not  detail  an\  prov- 
ision against  such  an 
extension  and  that,  in  fact, 
time  limits  on  ratifications 
were  never  e\en  placed  on  Con- 
stitutional amendments  until  the 
20th  centurv . 

The  I  R.\  has  been  ratified  in  35  states 
to  date,  hut  requires  38  states  before  it  can 
become  part  of  the  Constitution. 

.At  the  time  the  OBelisk  II  went  to  print. 
Illinois  had  not  >ei  ratified  the  amend- 
ment. Q 
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Matthews  inqpeached 


Student  government  at  SIU,  always 
known  to  be  a  little  bumpy  at  times,  may 
have  been  on  the  rocks  this  year  as  it 
experienced  a  seemingly  endless  string  of 
conflicts. 

First,  Janet  Stoneburner  resigned  as 
student  body  vice  president  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  summer  semester,  less  than 
two  months  after  her  election  to  that 
position.  She  said  the  office  required  too 
much  of  her  time. 

Her  resignation  set  off  a  dispute  in  the 
Student  Senate  over  who  should  succeed 
her  when  the  senate  reconvened  at  the 
start  of  the  fall  semester. 

Mark  Rouleau,  senator  from  the  west 
side,  emerged  as  the  eventual  victor  for 
vice  president.  Senator  Bob  Saal  was 
elected  as  president  pro  tempore. 

Feelings  had  barely  been  soothed 
when  impeachment  proceedings  against 
student  body  president  Garrick-Clinton 
Matthews  were  begun. 

Although  five  senators  signed  the  orig- 
inal bill,  senators  Mary  Haynes  and  Pat 
Heneghan  led  most  of  the  action  against 
Matthews. 

Among  the  charges  made  was  that 
Matthews  was  no  longer  a  full-time  stu- 
dent and  was  therefore,  ineligible  to 
serve  as  president  under  the  Student 
Government     Constitution.     Other 


charges  included  dereliction  and  malfea- 
sance of  duty. 

The  student  response,  both  for  and 
against  Matthews'  impeachment,  kept 
the  Daily  Egyptian  editorial  pages  filled 
for  weeks. 

Student  writer's  opinions  included 
calling  Haynes  and  Heneghan,  who  are 
white,  racists  for  attempting  to  impeach 
Matthews,  who  is  black.  Others  agreed 
with  Haynes  who  said  Matthews  failed 
to  make  large  numbers  of  presidential 
appointments  to  various  committees  and 
failed  to  show  up  for  office  hours  and 
meetings. 

The  Senate  decided  the  matter  on 
Nov.  8,  1978  by  passing  the  impeach- 
ment bill.  Under  the  constitution,  how- 
ever, the  president  can  only  be  removed 
after  the  assent  of  the  Judicial  Board  of 
Governance. 

The  board,  which  was  scheduled  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  matter  in  late 
November,  postponed  its  meeting  until 
the  spring  semester.  The  21-member 
board  currently  has  only  five  members. 
At  least  two  appointments  to  the  board 
were  needed  for  it  to  hear  the  case. 

President  Matthews  is  the  only  person 
who  could  make  those  appointments. 

When  the  OBelisk  II  went  to  print, 
Matthews  fate  was  undecided.  D 


Reminiscent  of  the  protest  marches 
of  the  early  1970s,  SIU  women  once 
again  fook  to  the  streets  in  protest. 

This  time  the  issue  was  not  the  Viet 
Nam  War,  but  instead,  it  concerned  the 
funding  of  the  Women's  Transit 
Authority. 

The  WTA,  a  shuttle  van  serving  Car- 
bondale  women  after  dark,  was  faced 
with  ending  its  rape  prevention  pro- 
gram at  the  end  of  the  fall  semester 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

Proponents  of  the  WTA  marched  to 
the  Univeristy  House,  President  War- 
ren Brandt's  residence,  to  convince  the 
president  to  pledge  financial  support  to 
the  service  which  began  operation  in 
early  1978. 

President  Brandt,  who  was  not  home 
at  the  time  of  their  march,  said  he 
didn't  think  the  WTA  helped  enough 
people  and  suggested  improved  light- 
ing of  dark  areas  as  a  better  use  of  the 
money. 

Average  ridership  on  the  WTA  was 
approximately  38  women  a  night, 
according  to  the  Women's  Center. 

As  the  semester  ended,  no  pledges 
from  the  administration  arrived  to  con- 
tinue the  service. 

Brandt  drops 
WTA  funding 
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Made  tolje  lirQken 


A  pre-foolball  game  tradition  at  SIU 

came  under  fire  this  year  when  the 
Daily  {-Egyptian  reported  the  attend- 
ance of  several  university  administra- 
tors at  a  "tailgate  party"  at  which  alco- 
hol was  served  on  university  grounds. 

Ciet)rge  Mace,  vice  president  for  uni- 
versity relations.  Sam  Rinelia.  director 
of  University  Housing,  and  Tom 
Busch.  assistant  to  the  vice  president 
for  student  affairs,  were  three  persons 
identified  by  Saluki  patrolmen  as  hav- 
ing attended  on  Sept.  23  a  tailgate 
party  hosted  by  James  Wlaker.  owner 
of  a  Carbondale  real  estate  agency  and 
a  member  of  the  Intercollegiate  Athlet- 
ics Committee. 

.According  to  university  regulations, 
ilcohol  may  not  be  consumed  on  uni- 
versity grounds  except  in  the  private 
living  areas  of  the  residence  halls.  Ihe 
parly,  like  other  tailgate  parlies  that 
occur  at  most  home  football  games. 
took  place  in  ihe  McAndrew  Stadium 
parking  lot. 

In  the  words  of  Sam  Rinelia.  "The 
idea  of  the  tailgate  party  was  to  raise 


enthusiasm."  This  party  came  only  a 

few  short  weeks  after  Rinelia  warned 
fraternities  and  sororities  that  public 
consumption  of  alcohol  at  Small 
Group  Housing,  part  of  University 
Housing,  was  in  violation  of  University 
policy. 

Reaction  to  the  reporting  of  the  par- 
ties was  mixed.  Administrators  and 
faculty  members  were  predictably  quiet 
about  it.  Tom  Busch  denied  having 
attended  this  or  any  other  tailgate  party 
and  said  he  was  with  Bruce  Swinburne. 
vice  president  for  student  affairs  at  a 
pre-game  pep  rally  in  front  of  Shryock 
.Auditorium  while  the  party  was  taking 
place. 

Students,  a  majority  of  whom  can  be 
.seen  raising  their  school  spirit  at  any 
given  football  game  by  consuming  a 
few  spirits,  were  predictably  — 
delighted  at  the  news.  Some  of  them 
took  the  opportunity  to  call  for  reform 
of  the  university's  regulations  on  drink- 
ing. And  this  time  their  request  may 
generate  a  little  more  "enthusiasm" 
from  members  of  the  administration.  □ 


Ctiale  mayor 
EdkBTt  resigns 

Carbondale  .Mayor  Neal  Eckert  sur- 
prised a  large  number  of  people  this 
August  when  he  announced  his  resig- 
nation from  his  seat. 

Eckert  resigned  the  seat  he  held  for 
several  terms  with  approximately  two- 
and-a-half  years  left  to  serve.  City 
Council  member  Hans  Fischer  suc- 
ceeded the  i)utgoing  mayor  who  had 
resigned  to  take  a  job  with  a  Texas  cos- 
metics firm. 

Eckert's  resignation  created  other 
problems  for  the  city  council  in  that 
they  had  to  appoint  or  hold  a  special 
election  for  the  seat  Fischer  vacated 
when  he  took  over  as  mayor. 

Because  it  would  take  approximately 
three  mimths  and  cost  at  least  S  10.000 
to  hold  a  special  election,  the  City 
Ci^uncil  chose  to  appoint  a  perst>n  to 
the  empty  seat  instead. 

From  a  list  of  four  persons  who 
expressed  an  interest  in  serving  on  the 
City  Council.  The  Rev.  Charles  Wat- 
kins,  pastor  of  the  First  Christian 
Church  in  Carbondale.  was  chosen  to 
serve  the  remaining  part  of  Fischer's 
term. 

The  City  Council  received  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  for  the  way  it  chose  its 
newest  member.  This  appointment  was 
the  third  to  the  council  in  an  eight 
month  period.  Many  citizens  felt  a  spe- 
cial election  should  have  been  held 
despite  the  time  and  cost  involved 
because  this  appointment  would  mean 
three-fifths  of  the  council  held  their 
seats  without  an  actual  public  man- 
d.ilc 


L^islatGaRS  cut  schOQlsy  get  raises 


Quick  now.  which  state  has  the  nation's  second  largest  city,  the 
nation's  largest  coal  deptisits  and  now,  (he  nation's  highest  paid 
legislature'' 

The  answer  is.  of  course.  Illinois,  and  the  third  of  those  state- 
ments became  true  when  the  outgoing  (iener.d  .Assembly  voted 
iKelf  (.is  well  as  the  governor,  stale  judges  .ind  most  lop  si.iie 
officials)  an  $8,000  a  year  pay  raise. 

The  actum  came  shortly  after  President  drier's  call  for  volun- 
tary guidelines  which  wmild  .illow  .i  m.iximum  seven  percent 
increase  in  wages.  The  raise  legislators  gave  themselves  is  a  40 
[vrcent  increase  (from  ($20,000  to  $28.(XX)  a  year). 

Gi>v,  James  Thompson,  who  was  on  vacation  in  Situlh  Caro- 
lina at  the  lime,  immedi.itely  phoned  his  veto  of  the  measure  in 
lo  ihe  assen>hl\   Thev.  in  turn.  overri>de  the  \eto  in  less  than  i>ne 


hour. 

Thompson  was  criticized  for  his  quick  veto  by  some  who  said 
he  had  made  a  deal  vsilh  lawmakers  in  exchange  for  a  pay  raise 
for  himself.  If  Thompson  had  held  onto  the  bill  until  the  conven- 
ing of  the  new  assembly  in  January  before  vetoing  it.  the  bill 
probably  would  have  died,  said  the  governor's  chief  legislative 
aide. 

Thompson,  whose  salary  will  rise  from  S50.(X)0  to  $58. (XX)  a 
year,  denied  making  any  deal.  He  said  if  he  had  not  vetoed  the 
bill  in  lime  for  the  outgoing  General  .Assembly  lo  override  it.  it 
would  have  been  "playing  games  with  the  Constitutii>n  and 
that's  something  i  don't  do." 

The  pay  raise  will  cost  approximately  $8.5  million  a  year.       Q 
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student  starts 
council  race 

"If  at  first  you  don't  succeed  .  .  ." 

Dan  Carmell  seemed  to  be  taking 
that  advice  to  heart  as  he  threw  his  hat 
into  the  ring  in  hopes  of  becoming  the 
first  student  ever  to  win  a  seat  on  the 
Carbondale  City  Council. 

In  the  past,  several  SIU  students 
have  tried  to  attain  a  position  on  the 
council  but  all  have  been  unsuccessful. 
The  most  recent  attempt  was  made  in 
1977  by  Dennis  Adamczyk  who,  one 
week  later,  went  on  to  win  the  student 
body  presidential  election. 

Carmel.  a  sophomore  in  political  sci- 
ence, who  has  lived  in  the  Carbondale 
area  for  almost  three  years  before 
enrolling  at  SIU,  would  have  remained 
in  Carbondale  to  serve  his  entire  four- 
year  term,  if  elected. 

In  order  to  win,  Carmell  predicted  he 
would  have  had  to  receive  about  2,000 
votes.  Carmell  says  he  did  not  concern 
himself  with  trying  to  get  the  votes  of 
permanent  Carbondale  residents. 
Instead,  he  says  he  concentrated  on 
getting  SIU's  3,000  registered  students 
voters  out  to  vote. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  of  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  student  becom- 
ing elected  to  the  city  council  is  that 
council  members  are  elected  by  city 
voters  from  at-large  district  as  opposed 
to  representative  districts. 

The  latter  aldermanic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, used  in  most  American  cities, 
would  make  it  much  easier  for  a  stu- 
dent to  be  elected  since  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative district  would  have  to 
include  a  heavy  concentration  of  stu- 
dent voters  from  one  of  the  housing 
areas. 

The  current  system  of  voting  makes 
it  easy  for  permanent  residents  to  out- 
number the  votes  of  the  students. 

Carmell  finally  withdrew  from  the 
race  at  semester  break  because  of  "per- 
sonal family  reasons."  D 


Sx-coacli  LanibertdJes 


SIU  basketball  fans  were  shocked 
and  saddened  early  last  summer  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  Paul  Lambert. 
Lambert,  who  had  resigned  as  head 
basketball  coach  at  the  end  of  the 
1977-78  season,  was  killed  in  a 
motel  fire  June  6  in  Columbus, 
Georgia. 

Under  his  tutelage,  the  Salukis 
compiled  a  won-loss  record  of  126- 
84  over  eight  seasons.  Those  seasons 
saw  SIU  increase  its  national  repu- 
tation on  the  basketball  courts. 

Fans  will  not  soon  forget  the  1977 
season  in  which  Lambert  led  the 
Salukis  to  the  Missouri  Valley  Con- 
ference championship.  From  there 
SIU  advanced  to  play  in  its  first 
NCAA  Division  I  post-season  tour- 
nament for  a  try  at  the  national 
championship. 

Other  seasons  saw  Lambert  at  the 
helm  of  a  team  that  competed  in  the 
National  Invitational  Tournament 
(1975). 

Lambert  had  resigned  his  position 
in  April  to  accept  a  head  coaching 
job  at  Auburn  University.  He  was 
making  preparations  for  his  first 
season  there  when  he  was  killed.     Q 


LanAT  building  funded 

The  history  of  SIU's  Law  School  has  been  a  short  but  stormy  one.  But  after  last 
August  24  prospects  for  its  future  appear  to  be  a  little  calmer. 

On  that  date.  Gov.  James  Thompson  signed  the  revenue  bill  giving  the  final  go- 
ahead  to  the  construction  of  the  new  Law  School  Building. 

The  Law  School,  which  enrolled  its  first  class  in  the  fall  of  1973,  was  originally 
granted  provisional  accreditation  by  the  American  Bar  Association.  At  that  time, 
SIU  was  given  three  years  to  begin  construction  of  a  permanent  facility  in  order  to 
gain  full  accreditation.  Presently,  the  school  and  law  library  use  two  entire,  and  parts 
of  two  other,  former  dormitory  buildings  at  Small  Group  Housing. 

The  granting  of  accreditation  by  the  ABA  to  a  school  of  law  is  required  in  most 
states  (including  Illinois)  for  a  graduate  to  take  the  bar  exams,  the  passing  of  which 
is,  in  turn,  required  for  the  practice  of  law. 

The  ABA  reported  its  findings  of  its  annual  inspection  tour  of  SIU  in  the  spring  of 
1978  and  found  SIU  deficient  in  four  areas  (all  of  which  were  related  to  the  school's 
physical  facilities),  they  were:  inadequate  classroom  space,  inadequate  faculty 
offices,  inadequate  seating  in  the  library  and  no  courtroom.  In  addition,  the  ABA 
inspection  team  found  large  numbers  of  the  library's  83,000  books  stored  in  boxes, 
making  them  inaccessible  to  the  faculty  and  students. 

The  bill  for  the  new  building,  sponsored  by  Rep.  Richard  Hart,  D-Benton, 
approved  $6.4  million  to  complete  plannmg  and  construction  and  $1.2  million  for 
utility  costs.  The  building  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  January,  1981.  □ 
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Ainboiis  wliii  li.is  ever  seen  Wall  1  r.i/icr  on  the  floor  of 
huge  basketball  palaces  such  as  Chicago  SukIiuhi,  M.uiison 
S«.|uare  (iarden  in  New  >'ork  t>r  the  I'oruni  in  l.os  Angeles 
^soukl  probabiN  ha\e  a  hartl  lime  piclurmg  hini  wurking  his 
magic  in  ancient  Da\ies  (i\m  on  the  SIL  campus.  But  that's 
exactly  where  T  razier.  former  SI  L  great  w  ho  is  currently  play  - 
ing  for  the  Cleveland  Cavaliers  of  the  NBA.  started  his  Saluki 
career. 

"One  of  the  first  things  I  was  sho\^n  at  Sll  was  Davies 
Ciym."  IraiTier  recalled.  "It  looked  to  me  like  it  would  hokl 
about  l.fXK)  people.  I  just  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  the 
practice  gym." 

I  ra/ier  soon  found  out  olherv^isc.  but  really  didn't  care. 
"  1  he  old  gym  was  all  right  for  freshman  games  (freshmen 
were  not  allowed  to  play  on  the  varsity  in  those  days)  because 
we  didn't  have  that  many  fans  an\way.  Besides.  I  knew  we'd 
be  111  the  .Arena  by  the  time  I  played  \arsiiy." 

I  he  Sir  .'\rena.  completed  in  1%5.  was  a  bittersweet  expe- 
rience for  I  ra^rier.  "I  he  SIL  .Nrena  is  still  one  of  the  better 
gyms  around  for  my  money.  I  didn't  much  like  the  floor, 
though.  I  thought  It  was  hard  on  the  legs." 

I  ra/ier.  a  graduate  of  Mowanl  High  School  in  Atlanta 
(Cieorgia.  not  lllin(<is).  was  ci>nsiilermg  colleges  such  as  len- 
nessee  State.  Cirambling  and  Indiana  before  SIL  came  into 
the  picture.  He  said  (ieorge  lubelt.  former  Saluki  assistant 
coach,  was  a  major  factor  in  his  decision  to  attend  Southern 

"lubelt  really  sold  me  on  the  school."  I  ra/ier  said  "lie  was 
easygoing,  friendly,  the  kind  of  guy  you  could  communicate 
with.  I  liked  him  a  lot." 

Ml    l'h..l,lVr^,. 


Former  Governor  Otto  Kerner  and  Walt  Frazier  hold  the  N.I.  T. 
tournament  trophy.  Frazier  and  his  1967  Saluki  teammates  were 
the  winners  that  year.  At  right,  Rick  Talley. 

Once  Frazier  arrived  at  SIU,  everything  was  not  sweetness 
and  light.  He  averaged  22  points  per  game  as  a  freshman  and 
17  as  a  sophomore,  but  lost  a  battle  to  the  books  and  was 
scholastically  ineligible  as  a  junior.  He  returned  as  a  senior, 
just  in  time  to  lead  the  Salukis  to  possibly  their  greatest  tri- 
umph ever. 

That  was  SIU's  victory  in  the  1967  National  Invitational 
Tournament,  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  The  Salukis 
defeated  St.  Peter's,  Duke,  Rutgers  and  Marquette  to  win  the 
tournament  title.  Even  after  two  NBA  championships,  Frazier 
still  calls  the  NIT  win  "my  greatest  thrill.  I  really  had  chill 
bumps.  Anyway,  I  didn't  have  to  explain  very  often  anymore 
what  a  Saluki  was." 

After  graduation,  Frazier  signed  with  the  New  York 
Knicks.  He  played  with  the  Knicks  from  1967  to  1977,  then 
was  traded  to  Cleveland.  During  his  years  with  the  Knicks, 
Frazier  earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  all-around 
guards  in  NBA  history. 

But  the  glamour  of  pro  ball  has  not  dulled  Frazier's  memo- 
ries of  SIU.  And  he  does  not  regret  coming  to  Carbondale. 
"Even  if  you  hate  going  to  class  and  figure  college  is  a  waste 
of  four  years,  it's  worth  it.  You  live  better  ever  after."  Q 


Rick  TaUey 

St.  Laiis 
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by  Scull  Siahmer 

Rick  Talley  covers  sports  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  WLS  radio 
in  Chicago  and  some  TV  for  ABC,  also  in  Chicago.  He's  done 
allrighi  for  himself.  Back  in  the  late  50s  he  was  an  SIU  student 
li\mg  in  the  then  brand  new  Ihompson  Point  dormitories  with 
other  notables  such  as  Dick  Gregory  and  Tailey's  roommate. 
Itchy  Jones. 

Things  at  Southern  were  different  then.  Talley  said  there 
wasn't  even  water  in  the  Lake-on-Campus. 

Back  in  his  school  days.  Talley  was  a  journalism  student  and 
the  sports  editor  for  the  Daily  Egyptian.  .Much  of  his  time  was 
spent  on  the  basketball  court  and  not  behind  the  typewriter.  He 
played  for  the  Salukis  for  three  years  of  his  college  life. 

Bcci>niing  a  renowned  columnist  and  sports  authorit\  didn't 
come  easily  for  Talley.  There  were  a  lot  of  other  jobs  taken  to  get 
where  he  is  today.  His  first  job  was  writing  for  the  Decatur  Her- 
ald. Frt)m  there,  he  wrote  for  such  papers  as  the  Nemo  Park 
Recorder  in  California,  UPI  wire  service,  Chicago  Today  and 
finally  the  Chicago  Tnbune. 

lallcN's  ad\ice  to  would-be  journalists  is  not  to  specialize  in 
one  type  of  writing  too  soon.  Sports  writing,  if  that's  all  you  do,  is 
limited,  he  says.  "If  you  don't  feel  strongly  about  writing  —  get 
out,"  he  suggests. 

Journalism  is  Tailey's  chosen  field,  and  it's  one  he  does  with 
precision  and  flair.  "I've  never  regretted  choosing  my  profession, 
but  It's  not  for  the  faint-hearted." 

Journalism  is  a  highly  competitive  and  attractive  field,  espe- 
cially since  the  Watergate  uncovering,  but,  states  Talley,  "I've 
always  had  this  attraction  —  even  before  Woodward  and  Bern- 
stein." □ 

Jim  Hart 

Chicago 

Going  from  the  Mad  Dogs  and  coming  to  the  Big  Red. 

That  was  the  trip  Jim  Hart  made  after  leaving  SIU  in  1966. 
After  breaking  almost  every  record  in  the  Saluki  record  book. 
Hart  was  signed  as  a  free  agent  in  1%9  by  the  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals, In  his  first  professional  game.  Hart  led  the  Cards  to  a  come- 
from-behmd  20-17  victory  over  the  Chicago  Bears. 

That  scenario  has  been  repeated  many  times  over  the  past  10 
years.  Hart  has  led  the  Cardinals  to  one  victory  after  another  in 
the  closing  seconds  helping  his  team  earn  the  monicker,  "the 
Cardiac  Cards." 

With  Hart  as  the  starling  quarterback.  St.  Louis  has  made  the 
pla>offs  twice.  Ihe  baby-faced  35-year-old  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  team,  as  he  has  earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
top  quarterbacks  in  the  game.  I'his  reputation  as  one  of  the  top 
quarterbacks  stood  up  even  while  the  Cardinals  suffered  through 
a  losing  sea.son  last  autumn. 

But  Hart  probably  never  would  have  achieved  his  professional 
success  if  he  had  not  been  so  successful  as  a  Saluki.  Although 
SIU's  football  teams  were  extremely  poor  from  1963-65  (total 
record:  8-21 ),  Hart  was  a  bright  spot  shining  through  the  gloom. 

The  native  of  Morton  Grove,  Illinois  holds  single-game 
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records  in  passes  attempted  (47  against  Ball  State  in  1965), 
passes  completed  (21  in  the  same  game)  and  most  passing 
yardage  gained  (357  against  Northern  Michigan). 

Season  records  held  by  Hart  include  attempts  (267),  com- 
pletions (111),  yardage  gained  (1,594)  and  career  records  in 
completions  (283),  attempts  (671),  yardage  (3,779). 

One  negative  note:  Hart  also  holds  all  Saluki  records  for 
interceptions,  with  six  in  one  game,  23  in  a  season  and  54  in 


his  career. 
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DickGrcgory 

Los  Angdes 

by  Linda  Prather 

He  walks  with  a  purposeful  stride  and  talks  a  fast  black 
slang,  this  former  SIU  track  and  fielder  who  is  a  comedian, 
author,  lecturer,  human  rights  activist  and  political  philoso- 
pher. Dick  Gregory  seems  constantly  in  motion,  but  trying  to 
pinpoint  what  keeps  him  that  way  —  whether  it's  his  health 
food  diet,  his  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  oppressed,  his  sense  of 
humor  or  his  desire  to  motivate  young  people  —  that's  not 
easy.  For  all  of  Gregory's  interests  seem  to  be  causes  to  which 
he  wants  to  convert  people. 

The  method  he  uses  for  conversion  is  uniquely  his  own: 
take  two  parts  of  inspired  preacher  and  mix  it  with  a  healthy 
dose  of  outrageous  humor  —  that's  the  Gregory  style.  His 
sales  pitch  is  hard  to  resist,  for  the  man  has  charisma.  Enough 
charisma  to  have  William  F.  Buckley,  one  spokesman  for  the 
establishment  Gregory  would  like  to  see  torn  down,  call  him- 
self a  Gregory  "wellwisher,"  in  The  National  Review. 

Gregory  wants  to  stir  things  up.  The  message  which  he  has 
given  college  audiences  ever  since  he  started  lecturing  and  the 
one  that  he  gave  SIU,  is  that  this  country  is  in  a  mess  and  that 
it's  up  to  the  young  people  to  change  it.    , 

In  a  word,  Gregory's  message  is  "activfem."  He  says  that  he 
wants  young  folks  to  be  aware  of  who  they  are,  what  they  are 
about  and  how  much  power  they  have. 

If  students  don't  like  the  cooking  in  the  dorm  cafeteria, 
Gregory  suggests  lining  the  cooks  up  and  telling  them  so. 

"You  tell  those  cooks  that,  'you  alls'  cooking  better  meet 
our  taste  because  that  food  you're  eating,  you  students 
bought." 

Because  students  are  paying  their  teachers'  salaries  also, 
Gregory  says  that  they  have  a  right  to  decide  what  they  want 
to  learn  and  a  right  to  tell  them  too,  "start  educating  and  stop 
indoctrinating  us." 

If  town  merchants  give  students  a  hassle,  Gregory  suggests 
boycotting  them  until  they  come  begging  to  students  for  their 
business.  "Then  there'll  be  two  homecomings  —  yours  and 
theirs,"  he  says  ryely. 

About  his  years  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  the  almost 
alumni  Gregory,  (he  quit  school  a  couple  months  before  fin- 
ishing his  senior  year)  he  says,  "I  saw  things  here  that  I  was 
never  exposed  to  before;  it  really  made  a  difference  in  my 
life." 

His  speech  slows  and  softens  when  he  talks  about  "the 
beautiful  group  of  black  folks  here,"  and  especially  Doc  Lin- 
gle,  Gregory's  coach  and  recruiter  to  SIU. 

Lingle  was  a  "prime  feature"  of  SIU  for  Gregory.  "The 
things  he  said  were  never  in  the  books,"  have  stayed  with  him. 

Gregory  claims  that  SIU  was  also  the  first  place  where  he 
learned  that  white  folks  could  be  dumb. 

"I  saw  a  white  guy  cheating  in  one  of  my  classes.  For  six 
months  I  watched  that  dude  cheat.  I  mean,  I  couldn't  believe 
it.  I  thought  the  white  dude  was  faking  me  out.  So  I  called  my 
Momma  and  said,  'Momma,  there's  dumb  white  folks,  too.  I 


saw  a  white  boy  cheating  in  one  of  my  classes.' 
And  she  said,  'Son,  have  you  been  drinking?'  " 

Gregory's  sense  of  humor,  which  has  been  described  by  some  as 
"inverted  racism",  stems  from  a  childhood  which  he  writes  about 
humorously,  and  sometimes  poignantly,  in  a  book  called.  Nigger. 
The  second  of  six  children,  Gregory  was  born  in  1932  during  the 
height  of  the  depression.  His  father  left  home  when  he  was  five 
years  old,  and  he  learned  early  that  if  he  wanted  to  eat,  he  had  to  go 
out  and  hustle  money  for  food.  Because  he  was  small,  his  sense  of 
humor  became  his  weapon  against  the  neighborhood  kids  who  ridi- 
culed him  for  being  skinny  and  poor  without  a^daddy. 

Gregory's  gift  for  humor  kept  him  more  or  less  fed  in  Chicago  at 
the  beginning  of  the  60s.  He  was  even  able  to  talk  his  way  into  a  job 
inspecting  jet  engines  for  Ford,  but  that,  like  all  his  other  jobs, 
proved  to  be  temporary. 

His  big  break  came  when  the  comedian  scheduled  to  appear  at 
the  Chicago  Playboy  Club  got  sick  and  Gregory  was  asked  to  fill  in. 
Gregory  not  only  filled  in.  but  was  a  hit  and  was  held  over  for 
eleven  weeks.  After  that,  he  appeared  on  the  Jack  Parr  show  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  was  hailed  as  "the  best  new  comedian  of  1961" 
by  Esquire  Magazine. 

At  that  time,  Gregory's  monologues  made  some  people  uncom- 
fortable, and  they  still  do  to  some  extent. 

For  example,  his  answer  to  the  white  middle-classes'  question 
about  why  blacks  do  much  muggings  is  because  "we  don't  have 
your  white-collar  embezzling  jobs." 

Gregory  describes  a  sandwich  as  "a  little  old  snack  that  white 
folks  eat  between  lunch  and  dinner.  For  the  black  folks  a  sandwich 
is  dinner." 

But  listening  to  the  more  serious  side  of  Gregory  —  the  guy  that's 
been  jailed  for  the  rights  of  the  blacks  and  Indians,  the  side  that's 
done  numerous  benefits  for  human  rights  causes  and  the  side  that 
ran  900  miles  in  1974  to  dramatize  the  African  drought  and  the 
world  food  shortages  —  one  gets  the  impression  that  if  he's  shaking 
his  finger  at  anyone,  it's  the  whole  human  race  for  not  getting 
involved,  for  not  caring  enough.  D 


Marcel  Jacobs. 
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Photos  and  Text 
hv  Brent  Cramer 


Like  M)  man>  Anicritans.  politics  has 
been  part  of  my  life  since  m>  earliest 
years,  and  the  interest  seemed  to  escalate 
to  the  1978  state  elections.  Taking  the 
advice  of  a  fellow  photographer  1  decided 
to  undertake  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  \et  frightening  projects  of  my  life 
to  document  the  re-election  campaign  of  a 
rising  national  political  figure.  Gov,  Jim 
Thompson. 

\H  hile  tagging  along  behind  Thompson 
on  the  1978  campaign  trail,  several  events 
stood  out  among  those  that  best  typified 
the  whole  campaign  for  me. 


The  media  -  the  "constant  vigil  of 
democracy"  —  and  sometimes  the  most 
manipulated  institution  in  America, 
played  an  important  role  in  the  1978 
gubernatorial  campaign.  One  medium 
provided  a  coliseum  for  the  two  gladiators 
to  voice  their  opinions  and  also  to  hurl 
globs  of  "mud"  at  one  another.  A  series  of 
four  debates  were  sponsored  by  the  Illi- 
nois League  of  Women  Voters  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Illinois  public  tclevison  net- 
work. 

Most  of  the  questioning  in  the  early 
debates  revolved  around  the  lax-limiting 
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"Thompson  Proposition",  and  the  false 
signature  scandal  surrounding  it. 

Bakalis  seemed  more  at  home  than 
Thompson  under  the  hot  television  studio 
lights  and  sent  left  jabs  to  "Proposition 
Zero,"  as  he  termed  the  Thompson  propo- 
sition, and  right  crosses  to  Thompson's 
credibility,  calling  him  the  "flip-flop  king 
of  politics."  He  accused  Thompson  of  hid- 
ing the  truth  behind  a  "barrage  of  political 
rhetoric."  Not  a  drop  of  sweat  fell  from 
the  face  of  Bakalis  during  any  of  the 
debates. 

Thompson   countered    the    Bakalis 


attacks  on  his  credibility  by  saying,  "It's 
easy  to  be  a  candidate  for  governor  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  .  .  .  it's  much  harder  being 
governor."  Sweat  poured  from  his  face 
and  head  as  he  seemed  to  slowly  bake 
under  the  rapid-fire  accusations  and  the 
merciless  television  lights. 

Argument  in  each  progressive  debate 
seemed  to  escalate  and  by  the  time  of  the 
fourth  debate  in  Chicago  many  members 
of  the  press  corps  joked  about  the  first  tel- 
evised "brawl". 

Thompson  used  the  fourth  and  final 
debate  in  Chicago  as  a  firing  squad  for 
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Bakalis.  Bakalis'  own  lax  rebate  plan  pro- 
vided the  ammunition  for  the  execution. 
A  change  m  formal  helped  to  provide  a 
courtroom  feelmg  with  direct  questioning 
b>  opponents  which  gave  Thompson's 
prosecutorial  skills  a  chance  to  shine. 

Thompson:  How  much  would  the  four 
\ear  tax  rebate  cost  the  state  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Bakalis? 

Bakalis:  It  would  cost  about  S260 
million  .  .  . 

Iht)mpson:  Figures  given  bs\  our  press 
secreiar>  show  that  your  rebate  plan 
would  actualts  ct>sl  a  little  over  S2 
billion.  Which  is  correct? 

Bakalis.  in  replv.  said  the  S26  million 
figure  vNas  correct  but  quickly  changed  his 
mind  shortl\  after  the  debate  ended  and 
the  press,  who  had  been  given  the  same 
figures  Thompson  used,  attacked. 

"I  misunderstood  the  question  by  Gov. 
Thompson.  1  thought  he  asked  me  how 
much  the  rebate  plan  would  cost  in  the 
fourth  >ear  alone  .  .  .  the  plan  would 
actually  cost  a  little  over  $2  billion  in  the 
four  vears  it  would  be  in  effect."  Bakalis 
recanted,  but  the  damage  had  alreadv 
been  done. 

I  sensed  the  tension  rise  in  the  studio 
over  ihe  slip-up  b\  Bakalis.  Thompson. 
knowing  he  had  drawn  blood,  seemed 
pleased  with  himself.  The  governor  qui- 


etl>  joked  to  his  press  secretary.  Dave  Gil- 
bert. "Td  never  leave  \ou  out  on  a  limb 
like  that.  Dave."  referring  to  the  discre- 
pancv  between  Bakalis  and  his  press  sec- 
retarv. 

■"Whs  ihank  >ou  governor."  Gilbert 
replied  in  the  same  half-joking  manner 
The  irusi  between  the  two  men  was  evi- 
dent and  1  knew  that,  all  kidding  aside. 
Thompson  would  keep  his  word. 

Members  of  the  news  media  treated  the 
campaign  in  a  sincere,  serious  manner 
until  deadlines  were  over  and  their  stories 
were  filed  with  their  respective  emplo>ers. 
Then  their  moods  became  jovial  and  bad 
jokes  abound. 

"i  heard  they  call  it  de-bate  because  de- 
\oters  are  de-fish."  editorialized  one 
member  of  an  independent  wire  service. 

.Another  member  of  the  press  continu- 
all>  referred  to  Bakalis  as  "the  little 
Greek",  and  Thompson  as  "Goliath",  but 
he  never  let  his  bias  show  in  his  reporting. 

•After  the  debates,  the  campaign 
stretched  on  to  fund-raising  dinner  upon 
fund-raising  dinner,  ground-breaking  cer- 
emonies, hand  shaking,  baby  kissing. 
pushing  to  the  limits  of  exhaustion  and 
then  pushing  some  more,  and  always  with 
constant  travel.  One  trip  in  this  series  of 
endless  events  brought  Thompson  to 
Southern  Illinois  on  a  whistle-stop  cam- 
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paign  from  Cairo  to  Benton. 

The  Crab  Orchard  and  Egyptian  Spe- 
cial pulled  out  of  Cairo  on  a  warm,  sunny 
late  September  morning  and  steamed 
toward  its  next  destination.  A  diesel 
engine  followed  closely  to  push  the  old 
steam  engine  and  three  cars  up  hills  it 
could  not  handle. 

Spirits  were  high  on  board  with  banjo- 
playing,  kazoo-humming  and  an  occa- 
sional strum  on  an  old  washboard  by 
several  of  Thompson's  staffers.  Thompson 
even  joined  in  on  a  chorus  or  two  during 
the  trip  but  usually  remained  in  the  pri- 
vate car  at  the  rear  of  the  train  giving 
interviews  of  the  travehng  press  and  local 
media.  Riding  in  the  private  car  during 
the  whistle-stop.  I  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  game  of  politics. 

One  interview  to  a  reporter  from  the 
Washington  Star  proved  to  be  very  inter- 
esting. Although  the  interview  itself  was  a 
bit  lackluster,  the  fact  that  the  Star  had 
sent  a  correspondent  to  Southern  Ilhnois 
to  interview  Thompson  made  the  inter- 
view a  bit  special. 

After  the  brief  question  and  answer 
penod  and  the  Star  reporter  had  left.  I 
looked  at  the  governor  and  mumbled 
something  about.  "The  Washington  Star, 
huh"?  Thompson  grinned  a  little,  gave  a 
sly.  almost  imperceptible  wink  and  rep- 


hed.  "Not  bad.  huh?" 

Later  I  learned  that  a  film  crew  from 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  was 
make  a  documentary  on  Thompson  and 
the  whistle-stop.  Even  though  I  tried  to 
control  my  reaction.  I  could  tell  a  shght 
look  of  awe  registered  on  my  face. 

The  whistle-stop  was  also  the  political 
debut  of  Thompson's  six-week-old  daugh- 
ter. Samaniha  Jayne.  Thompson  stressed 
the  fact  by  saying  at  every  stop.  "I've  even 
brought  the  two  things  that  1  love  the  most 
to  Southern  Illinois  with  me  on  this  trip. 
my  wife  Jayne  and  my  daughter  Saman- 
tha." 

The  speeches  droned  on.  changing  only 
slightly  to  fit  the  area  being  traveled  to. 
Thompson,  in  a  monotone  by  the  third  or 
fourth  speech,  assured  voters  along  the 
route  that  "Big  Jim"  wouldn't  forget 
Southern  Illinois. 

Thompson  followers  in  Anna  donated  a 
case  of  apples  to  the  campaign  cause. 
After  the  speech  and  customary  hand- 
shaking, the  train  pulled  out  of  town. 
Before  traveling  too  far.  Thompson's 
press  secretary  ripped  open  the  crate  and 
gave  the  governor  an  apple  to  eat  while  he 
was  waving  to  the  crowd. 

"We  don't  miss  a  trick,  do  we?"  he  said 
as  he  passed  me  an  apple. 

The  heat  of  the  day  and  of  campaigning 
and  "social  drinking"  began  to  take  a  toll 
on  Thompson.  The  speech  that  I  had 
heard  at  least  a  dozen  times  before 
became  slower,  more  mistake-ridden  after 
the  governor  had  consumed  several  "dry" 
martinis  consisting  of  gin  on  the  rocks. 

The  long  campaign  trail  finally  led  to 
election  day.  Nov.  7.  1978.  The  day 
started  with  the  governor  and  his  family 
voting  at  a  small  barber  shop  on  Clark 
Street  in  Chicago.  The  media  —  a  con- 
stant companion  —  arrived  early. 

Special  agents  of  the  state  police  arrived 
a  short  time  after  that  to  "secure"  the  area 
and  maintain  a  semblance  of  order  during 
the  voting  ceremony. 

When  Thompson's  car  arrived,  the  race 
was  on.  Radio  newsmen  seemed  the  first 
to  jump  at  the  opportunity  to  catch 
Thompson  for  a  comment  for  their  news- 
casts. They  dashed  up  the  street  to  meet 
the  governor  for  just  that  one  comment 
that  turned  into  another  and  another  and 
so. 

Several  TV  crews,  spotting  the  opportu- 
nity to  film  the  governor,  also  rushed  to 
meet  him.  I  ran  up  the  street  to  catch  some 
shots  of  the  governor  because  I  was  about 
the  only  reporter  left  in  front  of  the  poll- 
ing place  and  special  agents  of  the  State 
Police  were  eyeing  me.  probably  question- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  my  presence  there. 

Thompson  finally  made  it  up  the  street 
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and  was  ushered  into  a  cramped  back- 
room of  the  small  barber  shop  for  the 
actual  voting.  Inside  the  backroom, 
reporters  and  photographers  were  packed 
wall-to-wall  and  were  jockeying  for  posi- 
tion and  the  best  angle  for  photographs  or 
film. 

Just  before  Thompson  entered  the 
booth,  a  photographer  called  to  him  and 
asked  if  he  would  give  a  cue  when  he  was 
ready  to  emerge.  Thompson  agreed  and 
entered  the  booth.  A  short  time  later, 
some  newsmen  quipped  about  the  time  it 
was  taking  the  governor  to  vote. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  there?  Splitting 
your  ballot?" 


There's  just  a  lot  of  levers  to  pull  in 
here,"  the  governor  replied  from  behind 
the  curtain.  "Ready  out  there?"  he  added. 

The  room  was  one  giant  flash  of  light  as 
photographers  finally  got  the  shot  they 
were  looking  for. 

The  Conrad  Hilton  was  the  site  of 
Thompson's  campaign  headquarters  in 
Chicago.  Preparations  were  being  made  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  for  the  main  victory 
speech  and  the  party  that  would  follow. 

The  tension  over  waiting  for  the  polls  to 
close  and  the  excitement  of  anticipating 
the  outcome  was  over  before  it  had 
started. 

"NBC-New  York  has  just  declared 
Gov.  Thompson  the  winner  according  to 
their  computer  survey  of  people  leaving 
the  polls.  This  announcement  came  at  30 
seconds  after  the  hour  of  six  o'clock,"  a 
Thompson  spokesman  said.  The  victory 
party  was  on. 

The  press  then  began  to  shout  for 
access  to  the  governor.  Deadlines  were 
approaching  and  "heads  would  roll"  if 
they  were  missed.  The  three  television  net- 
works badgered  Thompson  press  aides  for 
interviews.  Everyone  wanted  to  be  first. 

Finally,  the  Thompson  entourage 
passed  the  press  room  door  on  its  way  to  a 
private  interview  room.  The  press  room 
emptied  and  followed  in  parade-like  fash- 
ion to  the  press  conference.  The  room 
turned  out  to  be  so  small  that  one  televi- 
sion crew  was  cramped  inside  with  a 
whole  barrage  of  the  other  media.  The 
networks  came  first  with  the  rest  standing 
in  the  hallway  commenting  about  "Those 
damn  television  people." 

From  then  on,  Thompson  was  whisked 
from  one  place  to  another  for  the  Qther 
reporters  and  photographers. 

The  official  announcement  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  started  at  10  pm  with  the 
families  of  Gov.  Thompson  and  Lt.  Gov. 
Dave  O'Neal  filing  onstage  followed  by 
the  candidates  themselves. 

Thompson  announced  that  he  and  run- 
ning mate  O'Neal  had  won  re-election  by 
"perhaps  the  greatest  margin  in  the  his- 
tory of  Illinois." 

The  campaign  for  the  governor's  office 
was  over  for  1978,  but  Thompson  was  far 
from  finished  with  campaigning.  His 
name  has  been  mentioned  repeatedly  as  a 
possible  candidate  for  the  1980  presiden- 
tial election.  Since  Thompson  half-heart- 
edly denies  he  will  seek  the  nomination, 
only  time  will  tell  whether  Thompson  has 
dreams  of  moving  from  the  Governor's 
Mansion  to  the  White  House.  One  thing  is 
sure  though  —  Big  Jim  is  here  in  Illmois 
and  is  here  to  stay.  D 
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and  other  assorted  student  work  ^ 
jobs  are  only  a  few  forms  away     f 


hv  SI  (irk  I'tnu  h 


111  line  of  his  roiiiincs.  Sieve  \1.irliii 
sinus  .1  soni:  aboul  ;ill  ihe  differeni  oeeLi- 
p.ilions  iIkiI  people  have  in  hfe.  At  ihe  end 
of  ihe  sonu.  he  sings  .iboiil  his  ou  n  hue  ot 
work,  beiiii:  a  ctimedian.  He  sa\s  "Ihe 
most  ania/ini;  thini:  to  ine.  is  I  gel  paid  for 
doing  this," 

Some  student  emplo\ees  at  SIT  could 
be  singing  that  same  tune,  for  the  Student 
Wt)rk  and  I'inancial  Aid  Office  on  cam- 
pus, hsis  some  highl>  unusual  |ohs.  along 
with  a  long  list  of  usual  forms  of  emplo\- 
ment. 

Among  the  .^..^00  students  on  the  Sll 
pa\roll.  people  are  doing  e\er\  thing  from 
nude  modehiii;  to  feedmi;  animals  .il  I   ni- 


has  been  working  for  quite  a  long  time. 
The  only  way  for  a  student  to  earn  more 
than  S2.65  per  hour  is  to  be  in  one  of  a 
handful  of  positions  that  pa\  $2.85.  be  a 
supervisor  or  work  vit  that  i>ne  particular 
job  for  a  ver>  li>ng  time. 

I  ife  guards,  flight  instructors  and  bus 
drivers  are  the  onl>  three  positions  where 
a  student  can  start  off  making  more  than 
niinimum  wage.  In  these  three  positions, 
someone's  life  is  alwa\s  in  the  hands  of 
the  student  lu)lding  that  piisiiion.  Because 
of  their  high-risk  nature,  these  jobs  offer  a 
S2.8.'>  per  hour  starting  .salary. 

Stuilent  supervisors  also  make  S2. 85  per 
hour  Supervisors  are  in  positions  of 
aulhoMlv  .md  aic  p.iid  higher  because  of 
iheir  position  and  the  length  of  lime  ihev 
li.ivc  been  there.  If  a  student  stavs  on  the 
job  loi    1.(1(1(1  hours  or  more,  a  siudenl  can 
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veisiiv  I  .irrns. 

Ihe  |\i>  rate  foi  siuilenl  emplovecs  is 
S2.65  per  hour.  I  his  is  whether  a  siudenl 
sweeps  floors  al  the  I'hvsical  Plant  or  ush- 
ers at  one  of  the  concerts  at  iho  .Arena. 
I  he  tvpc  »>f  |ob  docs  not  influence  the  pa> 
scale,  unless  a  student  is  ,i  supervisoi  or 


leceive  a  loiigcvilv  raise  of  icn  cents  or  be 
given  a  five  to  ten  cent  raise  for  merit  on 
ihe  job 

I  here  are  approxinialelv  .V.VH)  siudents 
working  on  campus  and  .V(H)()  vvorkuig  of! 
campus  according  to  James  Moore,  assisi- 
.int   director  at   the  Student   Wtirk   and 
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I  in.incial  Aid  office.  "We  have  3.300 
WDrking  now,  but  if  anyone  really  wants 
to  work,  we  can  find  them  a  job.  It  may 
not  be  a  position,  but  it  will  be  a  job  mak- 
ing minimum  wage."  said  Moore. 

Some  of  the  jobs  on  campus  are  just 
jobs,  while  others  seem  more  like  posi- 
tions. Some  students  are  sweating  in  a 
dishroom  scraping  plates  while  other  stu- 
dents have  desk  positions  checking  ID's  at 
the  Rec  Building.  E-^qual  pa>  for  unequal 
jobs  does  not  seem  fair. 

To  t)biain  a  job  on  campus  .i  siudeiii 
must  be  registered  in  giH)d  standing,  hav- 
ing a  2.00  Ci.P.A.  and  having  a  current 
.•\(' I-F-amily  F  mancial  Statement  (ACI- 
I  IS)  on  file.  I  he  first  two  requirements 
.ire  basically  fair.  We're  here  tt)  learn,  not 
make  money,  so  keeping  grades  up  is 
important.  Also  the  campus  jobs  should 
go  to  those  students  who  are  actually 
enrolled. 

I  he  AC'I-lf  S  IS  another  matter,  how- 
ever. Why  the  Student  Work  and  linan- 
cial  ,^ld  Office  needs  to  know  all  about  a 
student's  parents  and  iheir  income  is  a 
well-kept  m>stery.  similar  to  finding  a 
classroom  in  I  aner  Hall.  If  .i  parent  ref- 
uses to  disclose  facts  abi)ut  his  or  her 
income,  a  student's  chances  of  getting  a 
campus  job  arc  null.  Why  is  a  family's 
finances  so  important'?  There  are  we,ilth> 
students  as  well  as  lower  income  students 
working  these  campus  jobs,  so  it  doesn't 


make  a  whole  lot  of  sense,  but  what  does 
when  it  comes  to  the  bureaucratic  systems 
in  a  University? 

The  process  for  finding  a  campus  job  is 
not  a  simple  one.  The  process  is  second 
only  to  the  run-around  a  student  receives 
when  registering  for  classes.  A  four  page 
application  must  be  filled  out  that  asks 
about  every  possible  type  of  employment 
a  student  could  be  suited  for  from  a  baker 
to  a  candlestick  maker.  The  counselors  do 
not  even  look  at  this  information,  instead 
ihey  simply  tell  what's  available  and  ask 
students  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  or  she  wishes  to  have  it.  If  the 
job  is  snatched  up,  this  is  where  the  real 
fun  begins.  A  student  could  conceivablN 
do  more  running  in  the  ne.xt  four  hours, 
than  ever  done  in  a  life  time. 

Iirst  applications  must  be  approved  by 
a  counselor  if  and  only  if  an  ACT-Ff  S  is 
on  file  and  take  it  to  the  supervisor  who 
will  he  the  boss.  If  the  supervisor  decides 
that  they  have  room  and  a  position  for  the 
student,  the  supervisor  will  sign  the  stu- 
dent's applicatu>n  and  send  the  student 
back  tt>  the  Student  Work  and  Financial 
.■\id  Office  for  a  pink  card.  After  a  student 
has  seen  a  supervisor  and  has  gotten  the 
appropriate  signature,  the  student  must  go 
back  to  Student  Work  to  pick  up  a  time- 
card,  alsi)  m  a  pretty  pink  shade.  This  pink 
card  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  get 
paid.  After  all  the  red  tape  has  been 
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trudged  through,  and  if  the  student  has 
survived,  he  or  she  deserves  that  job. 
More  than  likely,  the  entire  process  of  get- 
ting a  job  is  more  strenuous  than  ha"  ing 
thejob. 

There  is  an  endless  amount  of  jobs 
listed  at  SIU.  Some  of  the  "odd  ball"  jobs, 
as  the  counselors  call  them,  are  working 
the  control  board  at  the  physical  plant, 
working  at  the  boatdock  and  bus  washing 
to  name  a  few.  Many  jobs  have  a  high 
degree  of  responsibility  and  others  are 
seasonal.  Some  campus  jobs  require  a  skill 
such  as  typing  while  others  require  little  or 
ni)ne. 

The  Student  Work  Office  stresses  the 
importance  of  being  to  work  on  time,  no 
matter  how  bizarre  or  ridiculous  a  job 
may  seem.  The  office  denies  granting  any 
strange  jobs  to  athletes.  Many  schools 
have  been  accused  of  giving  out  jobs  to 
athletes  such  as  /epplin  spotting  or  shovel- 
ing snow  in  front  of  the  L'niversity  of  .Ari- 
zona's president's  hou.se.  SIU  claims  that 
none  of  these  jobs  exist,  at  least  not  here. 

What  ever  the  job  a  student  has  on 
campus,  they  all  seem  to  equal  out  when 
payday  Ci>mes  around.  The  run-around 
continues  and  they  make  it  extremely 
ti)ugh  ti>  get  paid  by  having  students  wait 
in  yet  another  one  of  SlU's  famous  long 
lines.  □ 
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Uncle  Briggs 

Almost  live  and  direct  from  The  Funny  Company 


by  Joanie  L.  Shaffrey 


Everybody  in  Southern  Illinois  knows 
who  Briggs  Gordon  is.  He's  that  zany  fel- 
low that  does  "The  Funny  Company"  on 
WSIL-TV.  He's  the  guy  that  has  SIU  stu- 
dents planning  their  dinners  around  his 
show.  He's  the  only  person  on  Earth  who 
could  get  away  with  safety  tips  like. 
"Don't  put  a  toupee  in  your  bureau,  if  you 
do,  people  might  think  you're  a  hair  dres- 


I:  Well,  a  lot  of  students  who  live  in  the 

dorms  schedule  their  dinner  around  your 

show. 

B:   Wow!  That's  crazy!  (Doing  a  good 

Steve  Martin  impersonation.) 

I:  The  material  you  use  on  your  show,  do 

you  make  it  up  or  do  you  use  a  script? 

B:  No,  we  don't  use  a  script.  Sometimes, 

we  don't  even  get  ready  until  the  show 

starts. 

I :  So  you  do  it  spontaneously? 

B:  Um-hum.  It's  how  I  live.  I  used  to  be  a 

disc  jockey,  you  know,  and  like  you  had  to 

say  something  after  every  record.  So  now 


you  like  that  all  the  time? 

B:  Yea,  I  guess  so.  I'll  tell  ya,  I  have  a 

good  time. 

1:  Yeah,  see,  you  gotta  be  crazy  to  work 

here.  (He  laughs.)  No,  you  don't  really 

have  to  be  crazy  to  work  here  but  it  helps. 

Yes,  it's  pretty  much  in  line  with  the  way  I 

really  am.  I  don't  go  around  wearing  a 

polka  dot  hat  all  the  time,  though. 

I:  When  you're  not  working,  what  do  you 

do  for  fun? 

B:  Oh  I  .  .  .  let's  see,  horseback  riding, 

skiing  in  the  Alps  and  .  .  . 

I :  Do  you  go  to  the  bars? 


ser. 

Briggs  Gordon  is  the  same  wacky  lova- 
ble guy  in  person  as  he  is  on  the  tube.  The 
following  is  a  partial  transcript  of  an  inter- 
view the  Obelisk  II  had  with  him  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Interviewer:  Did  you  just  get  your  hair 
cut?  It  looks  different  than  it  does  on  TV. 
Briggs:  No,  it  just  hasn't  been  brushed. 
I:  We've  been  told  there's  been  a  survey 
about  your  appeal.  It  seems  you've 
become  a  bigger  hit  with  college  students 
than  with  the  children  who  watch  your 
show.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 


B:  No,  I  haven't  heard  about  that. 
it's  more  or  less  using  cartoons  as  a 
record. 

I:  What  do  you  like  doing  best  —  the 
sports,  news  or  your  show? 
B:  Oh,  what  a  hard  question.  "The  Funny 
Company",  because  with  the  sports  and 
the  news,  if  you  make  a  mistake,  it  looks 
bad,  but  on  "The  Funny  Company",  peo- 
ple just  think  it's  part  of  the  show. 
I:  Do  you  like  kids? 

B:  I  love  little  kids.  Yea,  I  wouldn't  have  a 
job  if  it  wasn't  for  little  kids.  I  was  one 
myself,  at  one  time.  Yea,  I  like  little  kids. 


college  kids  —  I  like  everybody. 

1:  You  seem  rather  crazy  on  the  air.  Are 

B:  Oh.  no!  (All  the  other  news  people 

chuckle  at  this  comment.) 

I:  When  you're  out  in  public,  do  people 

call  you  Uncle  Briggs?  I  know  I  have  a 

hard  time  calling  you  Mr.  Gordon  and  not 

Uncle  Briggs. 

B:  Yea,  yea  in  fact  most  people  do. 

1:  Does  that  bother  you? 

B:  No.  Well,  if  they  didn't .  .  . 

I:  Does  it  get  on  your  nerves,  though? 

B:  No,  it's  just  something  that  goes  with 

the  job,  you  know.  If  they  didn't,  I'd  fe.€l 
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Captain  Kangaroo  has  got  to  retire  sometime 


pretty  bad  cuz  they  aren't  watching.  So  yea, 
in  fact  people  are  probably  more  friendly 
when  they  meet  me,  knowing  me  from  seeing 
me  on  television  or  something.  I  think  they 
feel  like  they  already  know  me. 
I:  How  long  have  you  been  doing  "The 
Funny  Company"? 

B:  Here?  Two  years  this  August  and  two 
years  in  Paducah.  It  was  the  Uncle  Briggs 
show  down  there.  I  had  top  billing. 
I:   Have  you  thought  of  going  syndicated 
with  your  show? 

B:  Some  people  have;  but  my  boss  hasn't. 
I:  How  are  your  ratings  with  the  other  kid's 
shows? 

B:  I  don't  know,  I  have  never  seen  any  rat- 
ings. Evidently,  they  must  be  ok,  or  I 
wouldn't  be  on. 

I:  Do  you  plan  on  staying  here  at  WSIL? 
B:  Naw,  Captain  Kangaroo  has  got  to  retire 
sometime  —  I'm  after  his  job.  Everybody's 
got  a  goal,  right?  I  don't  know  how  I'd  get 
along  with  Mr.  Moose  and  Bunny  Rabbit, 
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but  I'd  stick  Banana  Man  on  nationwide 
television,  he's  say,  "Um-hum!" 
I:  How  come  the  introduction  to  the  show 
is  still  called  Cactus  Pete? 
B:  Well  —  (someone  interrupts  with,  "It's 
too  expensive.")  No,  "Cactus  Pete/Funny 
Company"  is  probably  the  longest  run- 
ning kids  show  on  the  air,  anyplace.  So,  I 
guess  they  felt,  just  keep  it  Cactus  Pete, 
cause  maybe  I  wouldn't  be  here  and 
they'd  have  to  go  back  to  Cactus  Pete. 
There  were  actually  six  different  Cactus 
Petes  before  I  took  over  the  show. 
I:  Who  does  your  show  when  you're  sick? 
B:  (One  of  his  colleagues  helps  him  out, 
"He's  always  sick.")  One  time  I  was 
snowed  in,  so  they  just  put  a  hat  on  top  of 
the  snow. 

I:  Do  you  make  up  the  safety  tips  your- 
self? 

B:  Uh-huh.  Well,  it's  kind  of  whoever's 
around  at  the  time.  We'll  say,  "Hey,  it's 
about  three  minutes  before  we  have  to 


give  the  safety  tip,  let's  get  one." 
I:  Do  you  hve  in  Harrisburg? 
B:  Um-hum.  I  have  an  apartment. 
I:  How  do  you  have  it  decorated? 
B:  (Someone  shouts  out,  "Early  gar- 
bage.") No,  it's  just  an  apartment.  I'm  not 
an  interior  decorator  or  anything.  I've  got 
three  TV  sets,  though. 
I:  How  many  people  live  in  Harrisburg? 
B:  Oh,  about  14,(X)0  —  no,  it's  closer  to 
15,000  or  we  wouldn't  be  getting  a 
McDonald's.  (One  is  presently  being  built 
there.) 

I:  I  don't  know  if  I  should  ask  you  this, 
but  I  will  anyway.  Do  you  make  a  lot  of 
money? 

B:  Well,  it's  pretty,  you  know  .  .  .  No. 
(He  laughs.)  I  spend  most  of  what  I  get 
because  I  figure,  hey,  tomorrow  I  might 
die.  Personal  appearances  are  money.  I'd 
like  to  have  more  of  those  —  three  or  four 
a  week.  □ 
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Financial      assistance      wa 
designed  to  assist  young  peopli^ 
who  wanted  to  go  to  colleger  ,. 
Today  financial  assistance  helplr^ 
finance  trips  for  the  weary  stude 
as  well  as  help  him  buy  that  car  1 
has  always  wanted. 

Of  course  these  were  not  the 
intended  benefits,  but  they  are 
being  done  none  the  less. J 

The  Office  of  Student  Work  and— ^ 
Financial  Assistance  at  SHJ  func- 
tions to  assist  needy  students  with 
college  funding.  According  to  Gor-  ■*^' 
don     W.     White,     director     of 
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Receiving  a  loan 

from  the  federal 

governmeni.  stale 

government,  or  the 

University  itself, 

requires  a  series  of 

red-taped 

procedures.  Starting 

with  a  student 

worker  on  the  3rd 

floor  of  Woody 

Hall,  the  filling  out 

o]  numerous  forms  is 

necessary  before 

that  long  wail  at  the 

Bursar 's  office  and 

the  final  pay  off. 


the  department,  during  the  1977-78  school 
year.  16.675  students  were  provided  with 
some  type  of  financial  aid.  Just  how  many 
actually  used  the  money  to  pay  for  school 
IS  at  best  a  guess. 

Bill  Mason,  an  SIU  student,  feels  that 
financial  assistance  is  tiKi  easy  to  get. 

Mason  applied  for  and  received  a  Slu- 
dent-lo-Studcnt  Grant  during  the  summer 
of  1978.  "Anyone  could  have  gotten  an 
application  form  for  an  STSCi  last  sum- 
mer." he  said,  "they  were  being  passed  out 
and  literally  hundreds  of  people  recei\ed 
them." 

I'hc  ST.SCi  form  did  not  ask  many  spe- 
cific questions  to  determine  his  qualifica- 
tions, according  to  Mason.  His  family  is  in 
a  relatively  high  income  bracket  and  had 
he  not  received  the  grant  it  wouldn't  have 
caused  any  great  hardship,  he  said. 

"I  filled  the  application  out  as  a  joke.  I 
didn't  really  think  I'd  gel  anything.  I  was 
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pretty  surprised  \vhcii  I  found  I  h.id  been 
accepted."  said  Mason. 

Mason  isn't  the  only  student  who  is  get- 
ting help  without  need.  "I  have  a  friend 
who  was  already  receiving  aid  for  a  real 
need,  then  he  applied  for  the  STSG  for 
extra  money.  He  used  it  to  fund  a  vaca- 
tion. I  guess  you  could  call  it  a  Studenl- 
To-Texas  Cirant."  he  smiles. 

Rc\  Hoven  also  received  assistance 


supposedly  for  his  college  education.  He 
received  a  student  loan  from  his  fami- 
ly's bank.  Ihe  money  in  Rex's  case  was 
used  to  purchase  a  new  car.  As  he 
explained.  "Who's  going  to  know?" 

Gordon  White  is  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion here  at  SiU.  He  said  the  depart- 
ment would  like  to  prevent  all  prob- 
lems of  this  sort,  but  the  only  thing  they 
can  do  IS  check  for  consistency  in  the 
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student's  record.   If  the  office  comes 
across  a  student  who  for  three  years  has 
been  financially  stable  and  secure,  then 
suddenly  applies  for  a  grant,  the  office 
will  look  into  it. 

White  stated,  "We  don't  have  the  staff 
here  to  check  records  on  a  systematic 
tasis."  'i 

That's  little  consolation  to  a  student 
who  is  really  in  a  financial  bind  and  loses 


out  because  some  other  student  who 
doesn't  need  the  money,  receives  it  to 
finance  a  Caribbean  cruise. 

Maybe  this  is  another  case  of  you  can't 
change  the  system.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  are  plenty  of  students  out  there 
holding  down  two  part  time  jobs  to  get 
through  school,  and  there  are  others  suck- 
ing down  pina  coladas  on  a  vacation 
cruiser.  U 
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Persons  wandering  down  South  Illi- 
nois Avenue  on  a  Friday  or  Saturday 
night  have  often  wondered:  Why  are  all 
these  students  hanging  out  and  spend- 
ing all  their  money  in  these  bars?  What 
lures  so  many  into  spending  their  nights 
HI  the  smoke-filled  and  crowded  bar- 
rooms where  one  has  a  hard  time  being 
heard  above  the  loud  music,  let  alone 
being  understood? 

Because  every  student  probabl\  has 
his  own  reasons  for  patronizing  local 
saloons,  it's  impossible  to  have  catch-all 
answers  to  those  questions.  Some  come 
for  laughter.  Some  come  to  "drown 
their  sorrows."  Others  are  looking  for 
love,  or  at  least  sex.  Others  want  com- 
panionship. Whatever  their  reasons, 
one  thing  is  certain,  the  bars  will  be 
crowded  on  Friday  and  Saturday  night. 
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SIU's  Startling  Figures 


"Chug  thai  bccrl" 

"Down  that  shoi!"  Both  are  ramiliar  cricN  heard  on  most  any 
nighl  from  C'arb*)ndale\  greatest  gift  to  the  students       the  bars 

The  "great  American  pastime"  does  not  go  on  without  haz- 
ards. According  to  various  studies  conducted  to  examine  the 
extent  of  drinking  pr«>blems  at  Sill,  one  answer  was  repeatedly 
given      "Yes.  there  is  a  prt)blem  here." 

Irom  these  studies,  it  was  learned  85  l«)  9.5  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent population  drinks  alcohol.  Approximately  40  percent  of 
these  students  indicate  that  their  liquor  consumptum  increased 
significantly  after  enrollment  at  Si  I'.  Of  the  students  living  on- 
campus  (primarily  freshmen  and  sophomores).  2.8  percent  drink 
alcohol  daily  and  37.5  percent  drink  weekly.  I  his  would  indicate 
that  approximately  .^..5(K)  students  or  16  percent  get  "drunk"  at 
least  weekly,  mostly  on  weekend  nighls. 


16  percent  »>f  the  students  meet  criteria  f»>r  "probable  alcohol- 
ism" and  22  percent  meet  criteria  for  "definite  alcoh«>liMn"  st>me 
time  111  their  li\es.  Of  all  the  disciplinary  cases  on  campus.  25 
percent  are  related  to  alcohol  consumption.  The  division  of  Uni- 
versity Housing  estimaies  thai  50  percent  of  all  vandalism  and 
resident  hall  damage  is  related  to  consumption  of  alcohol. 

SIU  students  use  and  abuse  alcohol  for  reasons  comparable  to 
those  of  students  at  other  campuses,  according  to  a  study  c«»n- 
ducted  by  Or.  lee  .Spalt.  coordinator  of  SI  I    Health  Service. 

It  IS  for  these  and  many  other  reasons  why  the  Alcoholic  lidu- 
calum  Project  was  established.  .M.P  is  a  new  ihree-\ear-long 
project  funded  by  a  grant  through  the  Illinois  Departments  of 
Mental  Health  and  Development  Disabilities. 

"I he  purpose  of  this  pr»>jecl  is  \o  work  with  University  Hous- 
ing and  the  Student  (enter  in  increasing  the  responsible  use  of 
alcohol  by  the  campus  community."  s;iid  Pat  Kckert.  assistant 


coordinator  of  AEP. 

"This  may  mean  discouraging  one's  self  and  friends  from 
using  alcohol  to  escape  from  pressing  problems.  It  may  mean 
abstaining  from  alcohol,  or  respecting  another's  right  to  do  so.  It 
may  mean  drinking  in  a  socially  acceptable  fashion.  Hopefully, 
the  symptoms  of  irresponsible  use  of  alcohol  will  decrease  as 
people  are  assisted  in  making  responsible  decisions  regarding 
alcohol  use."  said  Eckert. 

AEP  will  involve  the  combined  efforts  of  students,  staff  and 
faculty.  Students  will  serve  both  as  specially  trained  peer  educa- 
tors and  in  the  planning  and  evaluative  aspects. 

According  to  Eckert,  various  programs  will  be  developed  by 
the  AEP  staff  to  curb  alcohol  abuse.  Programs  such  as:  educa- 
tion and  informational  workshops  for  students  on  such  topics  as 
alcohol  and  women:  physiology  and  psychology  of  alcohol;  alo- 
chol  and  sex  roles;  alcohol  and  the  family;  alternative  highs; 


training  workshops  for  residence  hall  staff,  health  professionals 
and  interested  faculty;  media  and  informational  campaigns  uti- 
lizing radio,  television,  newspapers,  posters  and  pamphlets 
stressing  the  responsible  use  of  alcohol;  referrals  for  individuals 
with  alcohol  problems  and  their  families. 

"The  growing  concern  among  both  students  and  administra- 
tion has  led  to  a  willingness  to  undertake  a  serious  effort  to 
change  the  atmosphere  of  the  campus  in  the  direction  of  encour- 
aging the  acceptance  of  nondrinking  and  of  responsible  use  of 
akohol  by  the  totalUniversity  community."  said  Eckert. 

Many  students  suffer  from  alcoholism,  but  evidence  does  not 
suggest  that  the  academic  environment  contributes  to  that  ill- 
ness. However.  40  percent  of  this  student  community  has 
increased  their  consumption  of  liquor  since  entering  SIU.  Deal- 
ing with  this  problem  is  crucial.  AEP.  through  educating  the  pub- 
lic, hopes  that  awareness  will  be  the  better  teacher.  D 
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Alcohol  often  prompts 
strange  actions  by  it's 
drinkers.  Popcorn  flies 
as  two  frequenters  of 
the  bars  ham  it  up  a  lit- 
tle before  one  of  our 
photographers. 

Although  all  bars  are  in  business  to  sell 
alcoholic  beverages,  surely  the  lure  of 
alcohol  is  not  the  only  bait  of  the  bars. 
The  bars  are  a  social  scene.  Perhaps  every- 
one IS  initially  drawn  to  South  Illinois 
Avenue  with  the  hope  of  making  social 
contacts.  Now  you  might  say.  "You  can't 
socialize  very  well  in  a  bar.  The  music  is 
too  loud  and  everyone's  drunk  and  people 
are  bumping  and  spilling  beer  on  you. 
Plus.  It's  too  crowded." 

But  for  some  students  that  kind  of 
atmosphere  just  makes  things  more  fun. 
They  want  to  behave  uncivilized  for  a 
night  after  spending  a  week  as  a  regi- 
mented student,  and  deservedly  so. 
There's  noihmg  wrong  with  that,  it's  part 
of  college  life.  Why,  any  night  walk  into 
one  of  Carbondale's  bars  and  you'll  prob- 
ably see  a  student  celebrating  his  birthday 
by  getting  totallv  blitzed,  while  a  group  of 
friends  stand  around  chanting,  "Down  it. 
down  It.  down  it  .  .  ."  while  he  begs  for 
mercy. 

But,  down  the  hatch  it  goes  while 
friends  applaud  and  the  birthday  boy 
gnns  sheepishly  while  he  thinks,  "Boy.  am 
1  going  to  regret  this  in  the  morning." 

And  without  bars  and  alcohol,  you 
wouldn't  have  any  funn>  drunk  stones  to 
tell  like.  "Dan  was  so  drunk  last  night  he 
walked  into  my  apartment  at  three  in  the 
morning  without  knocking  and  said  he 
wanted  omelets.  1  said,  'Dan,  it's  three  in 
the  morning,'  and  he  said,  'No,  it's  3:071' 
So  we  sat  up  until  four  eating  omelets  and 
watching  "Ciodzilla  invades  New  York'." 

So  tipping  the  glasses  on  special  occa- 
sions to  relieve  pressure  is  a  part  of  Ameri- 
cana Bui  the  trouble  is  that  too  many 
people  use  alcohol  and  the  bar  scene  as  a 
social  crutch.  They're  afraid  to  test  them- 
seUes  in  a  situation  where  they  might 
,icluall>  ha\e  to  talk  to  someone  one-to- 
one.  After  awhile,  students  in  this  cale- 
gor\  get  to  the  point  where  they  become 
ps\chologicall\  dependent  on  alcohol  in 
siKial  situations.  Although  these  students 
can  later  become  physicall\  dependent  on 
alci>hol.  their  initial  need  is  one  of  being 
uiih  fHTople.  Ihey  are  lonel>  or  insecure 
and  gi\e  in  to  peer  pressure  to  drink  and 
be  one  of  the  group. 

For   about   20  percent  of  the   student 
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population,  the  social  need  becomes  phys- 
ical and  they  become  alcoholics.  They  suf- 
fer from  a  progressive,  incurable,  chronic 
disease  characterized  by  the  loss  of  con- 
trol of  drinking.  At  first,  these  students 
went  to  the  bars  to  socialize,  but  now  they 
go  to  drink.  And  everything  else  is  second- 
ary. Everyone  probably  knows  an  alco- 
holic although  many  probably  don't  real- 
ize it. 

If  Carbondale  had  some  other  diver- 
sions, the  bars  wouldn't  be  so  popular. 
The  entertainment  capital  of  the  world, 
Carbondale  isn't.  In  fact,  many  students 
complain  about  the  cultural  void  in 
Southern  Illinois.  The  University  shows 
its  students  limited  culture  but  Carbon- 
dale shows  the  students  literally  none. 
Maybe  lack  of  culture  has  nothing  to  do 
with  why  people  hang  out  in  Carbondale 
bars.  The  pressures  of  college  life  would 


It's  the  one  jiace 
where  hundreds 
(f  students  will 
gather  on  weekend 
nights 


probably  get  to  many  even  if  they  lived  in 
New  York  and  could  afford  to  take  in  a 
Broadway  show  or  a  symphony  every 
night.  So  let's  not  blame  Carbondale.  The 
excuse  that  "there's  nothing  else  to  do  but 
go  uptown"  holds  no  whiskey. 

The  problem  is  students  have  problems 
adjusting  to  situations  in  the  University 
society.  There  are  no  free  lunches  in  life 
and  that  realization  drives  many  to  drink. 
One  can  blame  it  on  an  inherant  evil  in 
society,  but  basically  the  problem  is  one 
of  the  inner  self  and  cannot  be  blamed  on 
external  factors. 

Besides  alcohol  and  social  life,  people 
go  to  bars  to  see  and  be  seen.  It's  the  one 
place  where  hundreds  of  students  will 
gather  on  weekend  nights.  Students  wear 
their  best  clothes  to  smelly  bars.  Guys 
look  like  Saturday  Night's  Czechoslova- 
kian  Swingers,  with  their  Qiana  shirts, 
matching  shirts  and  sunglasses.  They 
occasionally  act  like  the  Swingers  too,  try- 
ing so  hard  to  put  up  an  appealing  facade. 
Girls  also  dress  to  kill,  or  heartbreak, 
abandoning  their  jeans  for  knit  slacks  and 
splashing  on  their  favorite  perfume.  The 
best  dressed  students  can  be  found  on 
Merlin's  disco  dance  floor,  which  during 
the  day  is  a  sparring  ring  for  the  SIU  Box- 
ing Club.  During  the  day  or  night,  how- 
ever, the  competiton  is  present. 

At  night,  the  game  is  motivated  by  sex 


Regulars  to  the  bars 

have  noticed  that  drafts 

and  mixed  drinks  have 

increased  in  price  over 

the  semester.  Some 

merchants  have  cited, 

along  with  inflation,  the 

thievery  of  glassware  as 

one  of  the  causes.  Of 

course,  some  students 

say  the  reason  they 

steal  glasses  is  that  the 

bars  charge  so  much  for 

the  drinks.  A  vicious 

circle  indeed. 

as  guys  and  girls  are  on  the  lookout  for 
companionship.  It  seems  like  everyone  on 
South  Illinois  Avenue  has  sex  on  their 
minds,  at  least  remotely.  The  quest  for 
love  drives  many  to  the  bars  at  night. 
Some  try  their  luck  at  the  pick-up  game, 
get  rejected,  but  undauntedly  try  until 
they  get  lucky  and  win.  Many  try  half- 
heartedly and  lose.  Even  more  don't  try  at 
all,  but  hope  that  by  some  grace  of  God 
the  person  of  their  dreams  will  stumble 
upon  them. 

So  why  do  people  hit  the  bars?  The  bars 
are  a  unique  mixture  of  people  and  situa- 
tions. Maybe  one  good  thing  about  spend- 
ing time  on  the  strip  is  that  you  receive  an 
insight  into  the  motivation's  of  other  stu- 
dents. That  may  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing and  acceptance  of  people  in  gen- 
eral. The  atmosphere  of  the  barroom  has  a 
unique  way  of  knocking  down  walls  of 
inhibition.  Many  times  a  true  glimpse  of  a 
person  can  be  caught  at  midnight  after  a 
few  drinks. 

But  then  of  course,  the  alcohol  brings 
out  the  worst  in  some.  Sometimes  you 
think  there's  no  way  a  person  should  go 
out  and  lose  their  senses  just  to  have  a 
good  time.  Why  can't  they  relate  to  people 
in  a  sober  state?  Why  must  they  become 
so  dependent  on  a  drug? 

One  should  accept  the  bars  for  what 
they  are  —  no  more,  no  less.  They  have 
their  place.  Somewhere  to  go  and  have 
some  drinks  and  visit  with  friends.  They 
hold  no  magic.  Nor  are  they  a  place  to  be 
avoided.  Fond  memories  of  nights  of 
smoke  and  wine  can  be  brought  out  of  the 
bar  scene  if  the  use  of  alcohol  is  kept  in 
perspective.  But  students  irresponsibily 
using  alcohol  may  look  down  from  their 
artificial  high  and  see  themselves  standing 
on  their  knees.  □ 

Toga  parties,  one  of 

this  year's  in-college 

fads,  prompted  by  the 

movie  A  nimal  House, 

has  local  bars 

sponsoring  the  events, 

giving  away  prizes  to 

the  best  looking  togas. 
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Av  Sal  Williams 


As  observers  of  ihe  parking  siiualion  at 
Sill  can  allcsl.  one  may  be  transformed 
from  a  meek,  mild-mannered  student  to  a 
fierce  warrior  in  the  short  time  it  takes  to 
g«>  from  home  to  a  filled  campus  parking 
lot. 

The  everyday  ritual  of  searching  for 
that  magic  empty  space  often  resembles  a 
scene  on  a  battlefield:  A  sleek,  mid-sized 


Buick  lurks  at  one  end  of  the  row.  At  the 
other  end.  a  Chevy  is  slowly  turning  the 
corner.  Both  drivers  know  that  the  Dodge 
in  the  middle  of  the  row  is  manned  and 
ready  to  back  out.  leaving  that  strategic 
space  empty. 

Drivers  in  both  cars  rev  their  engines 
and  slowly  pull  forward,  careful  not  to 
overshoot  the  mark.  Finally  the  Dodge 
pulls  out.  The  Chevy  is  momentarily  lost 
in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  Buick  is  peeling 
out.  throwing  loads  of  chat  behind  it.  The 
contest  is  quickly  over.  As  the  dust  settles, 
the  two  drivers  experience  a  mixture  of 
rage  and  frustration  as  they  watch  a  liny 


foreign  car  zip  into  the  empty  space. 

That  scene  may  be  slightly  exaggerated, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  it's  .something 
next  to  impossible  to  find  a  parking  space 
in  time  for  class.  According  to  M.  L.  Aus- 
tin. Assistant  Coordinator  of  Parking  and 
Tickets  Division,  the  number  of  decals 
issued  this  year  outnumbered  available 
parking  spaces,  but  he  added  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  there  aren't  enough 
parking  spaces  for  students  who  drive 
cars. 

Austin  said  that  8.906  red  (student) 
decals  had  been  sold  as  of  September  '78. 
compared  with  only  7.882  available  red 
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One  I  he  iwo  previous 
panes,  niffhllime  views 
present  a  colorful 
perspective  on  parking: 
Overnijiht  parking  on 
campus  at  both 
Thompson  Point  and 
the  Towers  is 
sometimes  difficult  as 
davtime park-is:  the 
ahstract  "bumper  to 
bumper"  exemplifies 
the  present  parking 
situation  at  Sinithern: 
and  heatllifihts  of  cars 
streak  under  the 
overpass  on  the  way  to 
some  possible  nighttime 
park  ing  space. 


parking  spaces.  However,  he  added.  540 
of  the  slickers  were  issued  lo  car  pools. 
One  may  be  issued  numerous  stickers  to 
use  m  a  car  pool  at  the  price  of  one.  An 
identifying  chain  hung  around  the  rear- 
view  mirror  indicates  which  car  is  in  use 
legally.  Austin  also  said  250  to  300  motor- 
cycles were  registered  this  year.  He  said 
motorcycles  are  usually  parked  in  spe- 
cially designated  squares  within  a  parking 
lot,  not  taking  up  a  space  which  could  he 
used  for  a  car. 

Students  who  secretly  curse  lhi>se 
responsible  for  marking  so  much  space 
blue  (for  faculty  and  staff)  may  be  sur- 
prised that  the  number  of  blue  slickers  far 
outnumbers  available  blue  parking  spaces 
(l%3  lo  1245).  Again  Austin  cited  the  use 
of  car  pot>ls.  .Mso.  he  staled  many  profes- 
sors come  and  gi)  during  the  course  of  a 
day. 

So  what  happens  when  you  search  for 
15  minutes  and  finally  give  up  the  idea  of 
finding  a  space  within  a  mile  from  your 
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Finding  a  parking  space  after 

9:00  a.m.  that's  not  halfway 

home  is  a  feat  in  itself 

According  to  the  Parking 

Division  there  are 

approximately  1000  more  red 

stickers  issued  than  there  are  red 

parking  spaces.  Asa  result  two 

to  three  hundred  tickets  are 

issued  each  day  by  the  Campus 

police. 


R    I   Squucs 

class  and  end  up  parking  in  the  grass  or 
some  other  non-designated  spot?  Well,  if 
you're  lucky  you'll  get  off  scott-free,  but 
chances  are  you'll  be  presented  with  a 
"gift"  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  ticket  situa- 
ted under  the  car's  windshield  wiper. 
Campus  police  seem  to  be  very  efficient  in 
their  work,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
enforcing  parking  laws. 

Such  violations  result  in  a  $3  fine  if  paid 
within  five  working  days.  If  not  paid 
within  that  time  period,  the  fine  increases 
to  $5.  The  penalty  for  parking  in  a  desig- 
nated space  without  proper  registration  is 
$10,  which  is  a  considerable  dip  in  the 
wallet.  Austin  added  that  200  to  300  tick- 
ets are  issued  each  day  by  campus  police. 

There  is  more  than  one  avenue  one  may 
take  if  ticketed  for  illegal  parking.  The 
obvious  solution  is  to  pay  the  ticket.  How- 
ever, Austin  has  seen  students  handle 
things  in  a  more  peculiar,  and  quite  illegal 
method. 

"Some  students  take  the  tickets  on  their 


cars  and  put  them  on  someone  else's 
windshield,"  he  said.  "They  then  just  hope 
that  the  other  student  will  pay  for  it,  not 
looking  at  the  number.  Unfortunately, 
some  students  sometimes  pay  tickets  they 
do  not  deserve." 

If  a  student  receives  a  ticket  for  what  he 
feels  is  an  unjustified  reason,  he  may 
appeal  it.  Maxine  Bryant,  the  hearing  offi- 
cer, first  listens  to  the  appeal.  If  she  agrees 
with  the  student  that  the  ticket  is  unjusti- 
fied, or  if  illegal  parking  was  unavoidable, 
she  may  drop  the  ticket. 

A  person  getting  a  ticket  has  five  work- 
ing days  to  report  to  the  security  office. 
After  obtaining  forms  to  be  filled  out,  a 
period  of  14  days  is  awarded  in  which  the 
appealer  may  appear  for  the  hearing.  No 
late  charge  is  incurred. 

Bryant  said  she  received  80  to  90 
appeals  each  week,  of  which  about  48  per- 
cent are  granted.  Most  students  don't 
fabricate  wild  stories  or  give  excuses  for 
being  illegally  parked,  according  to 
Bryant. 

"Most  know  that  they  have  parked  ille- 
gally, but  haven't  the  money  to  pay,"  she 
said.  "Usually  students  are  in  a  hurry  to 
get  to  class,  so  they  end  up  parking  in  a 
drive  or  off  the  lot.  Everyone  wants  to 
park  in  the  same  areas  —  close  to  classes." 

It  looks  like  the  parking  situation  is 
improving  —  or  at  least  on  paper.  Bryant 
said  that  the  number  of  appeals  decreases 
each  year,  citing  newly  constructed  park- 
ing areas  as  the  reason. 

If  a  student  appeals  a  ticket  to  Bryant 
and  she  does  not  grant  an  appeal,  he  may 
then  take  his  case  to  the  Appeals  Board. 
The  Appeals  Board  consists  of  five  per- 
sons: an  undergraduate  student,  a  faculty 
member,  a  graduate  student,  a  profes- 
sional administrative  staff  member,  and  a 
civil  service  employee.  The  five  members 
are  appointed  by  the  university  president 
for  a  two-year  term.  As  stated  in  the  regu- 
lations, decisions  by  the  Appeals  Board 
are  final. 

In  case  some  students  may  be  cynically 


curious  about  where  their  hard-earned 
fine  offerings  go,  they  may  be  at  least 
partly  satisfied  to  know  that  all  money 
received  goes  to  a  parking  fund.  After 
employees  of  the  parking  division  are 
paid,  the  remainder  of  the  money  is  spent 
on  improving  existing  lots  and  construct- 
ing new  ones.  A  recent  project  was  the  $2 
million,  two-story  parking  garage,  which 
is  situated  near  the  student  center.  Main- 
tenance work,  such  as  restriping  and 
repairing  existing  lots  also  is  paid  for  out 
of  the  parking  fund. 

The  board  admits  that  not  everyone  can 
find  a  parking  space.  The  regulations 
read:  ".  .  .  the  board  recognizes  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  parking  spaces  and 
facilities  for  all  persons  desiring  to  park 
on  campus." 

Persons  desiring  an  escape  from  the 
hassle  of  automobile  parking  may  get 
around  by  means  of  bicycles,  but  registra- 
tion and  rule  abiding  is  still  a  must.  One 
can  be  ticketed  for  illegally  parking  a 
bicycle  and  the  fine  is  the  same  for  a  car. 
However,  the  day  when  a  peddler  cannot 
find  a  convenient  spot  to  stow  his  con- 
traption is  indeed  as  icycles  in  June. 

The  frustrations  of  parking  are  numer- 
ous. How  many  times  has  a  forlorn  driver 
become  elated  by  sighting  what  he  thinks 
is  an  empty  parking  spot,  only  to  find, 
upon  closer  examination,  that  it  is  occu- 
pied by  a  car  no  bigger  than  a  thimble?  Or 
how  about  all  the  times  when  a  student 
parks  what  seems  like  light  years  away 
from  his  class,  and  when  he  finally  trudges 
the  long  distance  to  the  classroom,  spies  a 
car  backing  out  of  a  space  no  more  than  a 
hop.  skip  and  a  jump  away  from  the  desti- 
nation? 

Or.  of  course,  nearly  everyone  has  wit- 
nessed a  policeman  walking  away  from  a 
ticketed  car,  just  as  the  owner  was  about 
to  drive  away.  Alas,  the  parking  situation 
at  SIU  tests  the  patience  and  riles  the  life 
out  of  those  caught  up  in  it.  but  as  the 
smiling  policeman  says  while  filling  out 
your  next  ticket.  "That's  life,  kiddo!"      Q 
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]^ke  Accidents 

Including  cars,  pedestrians 
and  stationary  objects 


by  Sherry  Edwards 


Zing!  Another  bike  flies  past, 
hurtling  down  the  narrow  paths 
that  crisscross  the  campus.  Sec- 
onds later,  it's  rider  lies  sprawled 
on  the  ground  —  the  victim  of  a 
collision  with  another  bike,  pedes- 
trian or  maybe  even  a  stationary 
object. 

The  bike  accident  is  no  longer  an 
uncommon  sight  at  SIU.  Several 
unreported  accidents  occur  every 
school  day.  More  serious  ones,  in 
which  one  or  more  persons  must  be 
taken  to  the  Health  Service  or  hos- 
pital for  treatment,  occur  about 
every  five  days.  Although  no  one 
has  ever  died  as  a  result  of  a  bike 
accident  at  SIU,  many  people  have 
received  injuries  ranging  from  a 


broken  leg  to  cuts  and  bruises,  and 
every  conceivable  contusion  and 
concussion  in  between. 

According  to  an  SIU  Security 
Police  report,  there  have  been  the 
following  reported  accidents  since 
data  has  been  collected  (starting  in 
1975):  In  1975,  there  were  18 
reported  accidents,  all  but  one 
resulting  in  injury  to  one  or  more 
persons;  in  1976,  13  accidents  were 
reported  and  four  were  without 
injury;  1977  had  seven  reported 
accidents,  all  of  which  resulted  in 
injury;  and  up  to  Sept.  1.  1978, 
there  were  nine  accidents,  all  but 
two  of  which  were  injuries. 

Dan  Lane,  an  administrative 
assistant  in  the  Security  Office, 
said  many  accidents  occur  on  the 
overpass  that  connects  the  East 
Campus  residence  halls  to  the 
main  campus 
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I  was  a  teenage  cop 


Carbondale's  statistics  for  bike  accidents  are  not  unusual. 
Many  ciimmunitics  across  the  L'.S.  are  faced  with  a  large  bicy- 
cloridmg  population  that  create  a  dangerous  traffic  situation  by 
breaking  traffic  laws. 

Some  communities,  mainly  in  the  Chicago  area,  are  doing 
something  about  the  problem.  One  of  them.  Highland  Park,  a 
northern  suburb,  has  decided  to  enforce  the  slate  and  city  vehicle 
codes  concerning  bicycles. 

Last  summer.  I  participated  in  Highland  Park's  program  as 
one  of  the  enftircers.  I  was  a  teenage  cop.  Well,  actually.  I  was  a 
teenage  bicycle  safety  patrol  officer.  My  job.  along  with  seven 
other  colleagues,  was  to  peddle  a  city-owned  lO-speed  Schwinn 
Suburban  around  for  eight  hours  a  day  making  sure  bicyclists 
obeyed  the  traffic  laws. 

At  first,  my  friends  snickered  when  I  described  my  nifty  blue 
police  uniform  (complete  with  badge,  silver  whistle  chain  and 
SI.-SOO  police  radio).  They  guffawed  when  they  heard  I  was  actu- 
ally giving  liiile  kids  warning  tickets  for  running  stop  signs  and 
such. 

Ihc  laughing  slopped,  however,  when  they  sweated  away  at 


their  factory  jobs  for  $2.75/hour,  while  I  worked  on  my  perfect 
tan  cruising  around  a  pastoral  suburb  for  $4.  lO/hour. 

Of  course,  there  were  those  days  when  I  knew  I'd  earned  my 
pay.  One  time  in  particular  comes  to  mind.  A  fellow  bike  officer 
asked  me  to  stop  one  of  two  girls  she  was  going  to  write  a  ticket. 
Not  even  sure  what  she  had  done.  I  threw  my  bike  into  tenth  gear 
and  made  off  after  her  in  hot  pursuit.  During  the  two  to  three 
mile  chase,  she  ran  three  stop  signs  and  a  red  light  and  crossed 
the  border  into  the  next  suburb.  If  finally  took  one  motorcycle 
officer,  two  squad  cars  and  the  animal  warden,  no  less,  to  bring 
her  to  a  stop. 

But  the  fun  for  me  had  not  yet  ended.  Just  before  the  girl  was 
stopped.  I  was  hit  by  a  car  turning  from  the  street  into  a  drive- 
way. .As  I  pulled  myself  back  to  my  feet  to  see  the  car  speeding 
away,  another  car  pulled  up  beside  me  and  its  driver  hung  out 
the  windi>w  to  ask  directions  to  some  obscure  street.  Being  in  a 
strange  town  (and  in  more  than  a  little  pain).  I  answered.  "I  don't 
know!" 

The  motonst's  enraged  reply  —  "Bitch!  You  cops  are  all 
alike!"  Q 


Although  the  overpass  is  divided  into 
two  sections  —  one  for  bicyclists  and  the 
other  for  pedestrians  —  conflicts  often 
occur.  Sometimes  a  pedestrian  will  cross 
over  to  the  bicycle  side,  or  vice  versa,  and 
a  collision  will  result.  More  often,  a  bicy- 
clist will  remain  on  his  or  her  bike  past  the 
signs  at  the  ramps  that  instruct  riders  to 
walk  their  bikes.  By  riding  down  these 
ramps,  the  bicyclist  picks  up  so  much 
speed  that  if  something  unexpected 
should  cross  into  his  or  her  path,  he  or  she 
could  not  possibly  stop. 

Most  accidents  on  other  parts  of  cam- 
pus occur  due  to  much  the  same  reason. 

^  Riding  ihrough 
I  hoinpsonWxxls 
is  hell 


The  bicyclist  is  riding  too  fast  and  loses 
control.  Losing  control  includes  not  being 
able  to  make  a  panic  stop,  if  necessary. 

The  bicyclist,  however,  is  not  always 
entirely  at  fault.  Many  riders  find  them- 
selves sedately  riding  across  campus, 
using  all  the  proper  precautions  of  sound- 
ing a  horn  or  bell  when  approaching 
someone  from  behind  and  not  riding  too 
fast  for  conditions,  only  to  have  a  pedes- 
trian turn  right  into  his  or  her  path.  This 
incident  happens  with  such  amazing  regu- 
larity that,  in  the  bicyclist's  mind,  at  least, 
pedestrians  seem  to  rehearse  the  move  in 
their  spare  time  to  perfect  it. 

In  addition,  some  bicyclists  retreat  to 
the  roads  and  streets  in  order  to  escape  the 
unpredictable  masses  on  the  sidewalks. 
The  moment  the  cyclist  does  this,  he  or 
she  is  considered  by  the  State  of  Illinois  to 
be  as  legitimate  a  vehicle  as  a  car,  truck  or 
motorcycle.  He  or  she  is  required  to  obey 
the  same  rules  of  the  road  as  its  larger 
brethren,  including  signaling,  obeying 
traffic  signs  and  riding  on  the  right  side  of 
the  road. 

Unfortunately,  most  cars,  trucks  or 
motorcycles  do  not  regard  the  bicycle  as 
an  equal.  They  will  refuse  to  yield  the 
right  of  way  at  intersections,  or  will  drive 
too  close  to  a  cyclist,  causing  him  or  her  to 

John  Merkle 


The  secret  to  riding  in  control  includes 

keeping  your  bike  in  top  running  condition. 

Some  students  seem  to  be  testing  the 

running  condition  of  their  bikes  by  riding 

them  at  blurring  speeds  across  campus. 

While  others  are  left  to  contemplate  the 

error  of  their  ways  as  their  bikes  do  time 

chained  together  as  evidence  for  campus 

police. 


ride  near  the  right  edge  of  the  road  where 
he  or  she  can  hit  potholes,  sewer  grates  or 
other  obstacles. 

Not  all  drivers  do  these  things,  of 
course  —  some  are  even  fairly  courteous 
to  the  cyclist  (although  they  seem  to  be  in 
an  ever-shrinking  minority)  —  and  some 
cyclists  endanger  themselves  by  reckless 
or  unlawful  street  riding.  Cyclists  have  a 
legal  responsibility  to  know  and  respect 
traffic  laws,  especially  if  they  expect  to  be 
respected  in  return.  A  significant  portion 
of  accidents  that  appear  on  the  SIU  police 
report  of  bike  and  motor  vehicle  collisions 
occur  because  the  cyclist  did  not  obey  a 
stop  sign  or  light.  However,  drivers  must 
recognize  the  rider's  need  to  occasionally 
swerve  away  from  obstacles  along  the 
right  side  of  the  road. 

Entering  my  third  year  as  an  everyday, 
rain  or  shine  cyclist  on  SIU's  campus,  I 
offer  the  following  observations  and  sug- 
gestions for  safer  riding: 

1 .  As  much  as  possible,  stay  away  from 
the  more  heavily  traveled  sidewalks; 
save  time,  instead,  by  using  the  ones 
away  from  the  center  of  campus; 

2.  Riding  through  Thompson  Woods, 
with  it's  narrow  paths,  steep  ravines 
and  crowded  bridges,  is  hell.  Recognize 
it  as  such  and  avoid  it; 

3.  Walk  your  bike  up  and  down  the 
overpass  ramps.  The  little  extra  time 
you  spend  doing  it  now  will  save  you 
time  hobbling  across  it  in  a  body  cast 
later; 

4.  Within  reason,  ride  in  a  straight  line. 
Other  cyclist  and  pedestrians  are 
already  unsure  of  what  your  actions 
will  be,  don't  confuse  them  more  with 
riding  slalom-style; 

5.  Realize  you  are  not  going  to  make  it 
from  the  Recreation  Building  to  the 
Communications  Building  in  ten  min- 
utes for  your  next  class,  without  liter- 
ally flying.  Learn  to  schedule  your 
classes  better  so  you  won't  have  to  do 
this; 

6.  Get  a  bell.  Install  it  on  your  bike. 
USE  IT!  If  you  hit  someone  from 
behind  —  even  if  they  jumped  out  in 
front  of  you  —  you  are  legally  responsi- 
ble, if  you  did  not  use  your  bell.  Q 
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dubs 

mixing  enjo\Tnent 
and  fitness 


Sports  clubs  al  SIC  give  a 
student  the  opporiiiniiv  lo 
partake  in  sports  not  ollerecJ 
on  the  intercollegiate  level. 
Most  clubs,  however,  practice 
as  much  as.  aiul  with  as  much 
enlhusitism  as  the  collegiate 
teams.  Rewards  are  obtained 
in  the  form  of  enjoyment  fit- 
ness, and  big  dreams. 


mtst^ 
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What  is  a  sports  club? 

Is  it  a  baseball  bat?  A  hockey 
stick?  A  golf  club?  Maybe  a  pool 
cue? 

At  SIU,  the  answer  to  all  of 
those  is  a  resounding  no.  Sports 
clubs  are  organizations  in  which 
almost  anyone  can  participate 
and  have  a  good  time.  Although 
many  of  the  clubs  compete  inter- 
scholastically  against  sports  clubs 
representing  other  schools,  the 
emphasis  is  not  on  winning.  The 
accent  is  on  "enjoying  yourself" 
while  keeping  physically  fit. 

ome  of  the  club  sport  offer- 
ings arSKLi,^re  well-known  sports 
such  as  bowT?Trg*»,jacquetball, 
rugby,  soccer  and  volleyball.  But 
lesser-known  activities  such  as 
karate,  sailing,  canoeing  and 
mountaineering  also  are  offered. 
Several  of  the  clubs  are  being 
looked  upon  as  the  potential 
twelfth  varsity  sport. 

One  doesn't  necessarily  have  to 
be  an  athlete,  however,  to  partici- 
pate in  SIU  athletics.  The  mem- 
bers of  Southern's  25  sports  clubs 
would  certainly  agree  with  that. 
D 
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pCTsonal  account  of^Che  zaii5^  ^e^ 


by  Thea  Breite  and  Ann  Stribling  Verderber 


Anne  Stribling  Verderber,  a  graduate  student  in  administration  of 
justice  and  representative  oj the  "wild  and  crazy" field  hockey  team 
recounts^  her  five  zany  years  with  the  team  from  her  first  3-11  season 
in  1974  through  this  past  season  in  which  SIU  has  emerged  as  aj 
national  power  in  the  world  of  field  hockey.  »  ^ 

I  came  here  just  to  go  to  school.  In  fact,  I  came  from  a  high 
school  that  didn't  have  any  sports.  But  I  came  4iere  mostly 
because  my  brother  came  here  and  I  liked  the  school.  Later  on  I 
found  out  about  sports.  I  was  athletic  when  I  was  young  but  we-- 
didn't  have  anything  organized. 

My  freshman  year  the  field  hockey  team  lost  all  of  their  play- 
ers to  graduation  and  they  recruited  heavily  for  just  about  any- 
body they  could  get.  My  suite-mate  asked  me  to  try  out  and  I 
didn't  know  what  field  hockey  was,  but  I  figured  I'd  try  any- 
thing. ^^ 

My  first  da^bf  pfactrcelfwas"  raining  so  they  held  practice  m 
the  small  gym  in  Davies.  They  were  playing  with  sticks  that  had 
socks  on  the  end*t)f  them.  This  was  my  first  exposure  to  the 
game.  I  had  to  go  down  and  borrow  a  pair  of  tennis  shoes  from 
the  equ^ment  room  because  I  didn't  own  any.  I  hadlwo  T-shirts 
and  a  pair  of  cut-offs  to  my  name. 

I  started  out  playing  junior  varsity.  The  hockey  team  has 


right  in 


The  first  year  (1974)  v)^  really  a  lot  of  fun.  We  had  some  play- 
ers that  played  in  hi^  s^ool  but  a  lot  of  us  had  ijever  played 
before.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun  ju^learning.  Our  record  that  year  was 
.3-11.  W^drdn't  really  know  how  to  play. 

We  sang  songs  on  our  tnps.-Ms.  lUner  taught  us  all  the  camp 
songs  in  the  world.  It  was  funny  just  losing.  We  were  so  bad.  We 
were  all  pretty  good  athletes  but  we  lost  a  lot. 

19^  was  a  turning  point  in  SIU  field  hockey.  We  got  in  some 


rear gfooa  players,  in  uucKcy  \.a.iii\>  iii>.  vY.,^,n.  ^^.^.^  ^ --o-- 

we  were' meeting  some  of  the  new  people  and  forming  our  first 


impressions.       ,  ■> 

We  heard  abott  this  girl  from  New  York  and  we  were  sizing^ 
up  the  girls  as  they  walked  in.  We  looked  at  Moe  (Allmendineesi 
as  afie  walked  down  the  road  and  she  looked  like  the  bigge^ 
e«  hockey  player  I'd  ever  seen.  ';"  ^  W** 

/  It  started  out  great  at  camp.  The  new  girls  wfre  shy  foyhe  first 
ten  minutes.  We  started  out  by  having  the  First  Anni^Hockey 
'  Ball.  We  were  nuts  and  we  were  known  as  nuts.  W^Fade  invita- 
tions and  put  flowers  in  them.  You  had  to  dress  up  and  bring  an 
escort.Tn  between  games  we'd  go  down  to  thypneral  store  and 
buy  things  to  wear.  •  ^ 

Moe  took  her  sheet  off  her  bed  and  wrapped  it^(jyjnd  her  like 
a  formal.  She  had  been  there  one  day  and  she  was  alreSSy  acting 
liketWs.  '         * 

We  decorated  our  cabin  wilh  hockey  sticks  and  balls.  The 
coaches  all  came.  Tilfey^were  from  all  over  the  world.  One  w^s 
from  South  Africa  —  she  did  some  crazy  animal  dance.  Another 
was  from  Ireland  —  she  did  the  Irish  jig. 

That  season  we  had  a  substantial  junip  in  wins.  We  were  unde- 
feated in  the  state.  ^ 

My  pliBdnality  didn't  change  through  sports.  I  have  always 
been  a  nut.  But  my  self  value  has  heightened  as  a  result  of  sports. 
I  probably  wouldn't  have  stayed  in  school  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
sports.  My  department  wouldn't  like  itJut  I  look  at  my  degree  as 
a  fring^benefit  df  sports.  I  I 


We  get  sferious  when  we  have  to.  It's  Ms.  Miner's  persAality  that 
makes  it  a  real  team.  Like  we  celebrate  everyone's  biffhdays.  We 
must  have  had  15  cakes  this  yea^  ^■ 

Ms.  Illner  treats  her  varsity  and  JV  the  same.  We  work 
together  all  the  time.  We  do  a  lot  of  scrimmaging  together.  We 
know  that  without  cnir  JV  we  wouldn't  be  as  good  as  we  are.  This 
year  they  were  undefeated.  ' 

My  junior  year  was  a  heart  breaker.  It  was  the  first  year  that 
thej^hole  team  had  an  opporftmity  to  play  in  a  national  tourna- 


Our  first  goal  was  to  win  the  state  tournSmfnt.  We  won  all  our 


games  by  a  wide  margin.  We  ended  up  playing  Western  in  the 
championship  game.  We  beat  them  6-0  and  that's  about  unheard 
of  in  a  chanipii>nship  game. 

We  went  to  the  regional  tournament  and  we  played  Ohio  State 
in  the  first  round.  We  lost  and  went  to  the  loser's  bracket  and 
that  was  the  end  of  our  dream.  That  was  the  biggest  let-down  I 
have  ever  had  in  all  the  years  I  played  hockey.  1  never  thought  a 
loss  would  effect  me  that  much.  I  didn't  get  over  it  for  two  weeks. 

The  Great  Pumpkin  has  been  around  for  several  years.  My 
freshman  \ear  there  wasjust  mention  of  it.  Then  it  kept  building 
and  building.  My  junior  year  we  had  presents  waiting  for  us  on 
our  tars  and  in  front  of  our  doors.  1  still  don't  know  who  it  is.  1 
don't  know  if  Ms.  Illner  knows  either  but  I  don't  care  to  ask 
because  it's  kind  of  like  Santa  Claus. 

The  first  \ear  anybody  saw  him  was  my  junior  year.  He  wore  a 
real  pumpkin  on  his  head  and  was  completely  orange.  We  were 
even  given  orange  socks.  He  has  never  spoken  to  us  except 
through  a  tape.  Somebody  escorts  him  out  and  he  pres.ses  the 
tape  and  has  something  to  give  us  every  year.  One  year  it  was 
seeds,  individual  pumpkin  seeds  with  our  names  on  them.  We 
were  to  plant  them  in  our  positions  and  those  seeds  were  to  grow 
and  the  vines  were  to  grab  our  opponent's  legs.  Then  he  gives  us 
his  message  for  the  year  and  every  year  he  said  he  would  see  us  at 
nationals. 

June  12.  1977  at  a  St.  Louis  Ball  game  I  got  hit  by  a  car.  1  went 
to  the  hospital  and  said  I  was  all  right  but  it  ended  up  that  they 
gave  me  gangrene  when  they  cut  up  m\  knee.  The  first  thing  I 
thought  of  was  hockey.  It  was  to  be  my  first  year  as  captain.  The 
doctor  said  that  I  would  be  able  to  play  at  the  end  of  March.  I 
worked  on  that  leg  every  hour  of  the  day. 

I  still  went  to  camp  that  summer.  I  prayed  for  it  and  every- 
thing. It  was  important  for  me  to  be  with  my  team.  All  I  did  at 
camp  was  swim. 

Because  I  had  nothing  to  do  that  summer  1  wrote  all  of  the 
incoming  freshmen  and  told  them  what  they  were  getting  them- 
selves into.  They  thought  I  was  nuts. 

Both  Patty  Jacques  and  I  had  injuries  so  we  walked  through 
the  drills  straight-legged. 

Then  I  found  out  1  wouldn't  be  able  to  play  at  all  that  season. 
it  was  a  big  let-down.  What  was  good  was  that  my  teammates. 
Ms.  Illner  and  Sam  (assistant  coach)  all  kept  my  spirits  up. 

Ms.  illner  and  Sam  were  with  me  during  my  second  operation. 
1  could  have  just  said  that  since  1  wasn't  going  to  play  that  I 
didn't  have  to  go  to  practice  but  I  was  the  captain  and  I  wanted 
to  be  w  ith  them.  There  were  times  when  1  was  hanging  on  lo  the 
sidelines  because  I  wanted  to  crawl  m  there  and  play.  I  found  out 
what  it's  like  to  be  a  coach  by  sitting  on  that  bench  knowing  that 
there  was  nothing  1  could  do. 

It  was  strange  being  captain  off  the  field.  1  tried  to  do  what- 
ever I  could  to  help  them.  That's  when  we  started  with  the  birth- 
day cakes. 

One  thing  i  brought  to  the  hockey  team  was  "toes",  it  was 
kind  of  a  crazy  dance  I  would  do  and  I'd  end  up  standing  on  my 


toes.  I  he  w  hole  team  is  now  doing  toes. 

Last  year  I  couldn't  do  toes  because  of  my  knee  and  it  was 
kind  of  sad.  so  i  ended  up  doing  "heads."  Patty  and  I  would 
stand  on  our  heads  every  game  and  sing  the  school  fight  song.  I 
ended  up  wearing  costumes  like  orange  satin  pumpkin  pants  and 
o\d  cheerleading  outfits.  .\\  half-lime  that  was  what  people 
would  look  for  me  and  Patty  standing  on  our  heads  singing 
the  school  song. 

One  thing  that  we  do  every  year  is  the  virgin  trip.  That  is  for  all 
the  new  players  that  have  never  been  on  an  away  trip.  We  are 
improving  on  it  every  year.  We  begin  on  the  bus  and  we  write  out 
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a  program.  I  am  the  mistress  of  ceremonies.  It's  done  like  a 
beauty  contest.  You  are  rated  on  different  things. 

The  escorts  are  the  non-virgins.  They  have  to  wear  black.  This 
year  we  had  howling  competition,  school  fight  song  competition 
and  personal  interviews.  The  personal  interview  is  most  impor- 
tant because  that's  when  we  find  out  how  many  brothers  you 
have  and  if  they  are  available.  The  winner  gets  to  wear  a  beauti- 
ful white  dress.  (It's  the  ugliest  thing  you've  ever  seen) 

Although  1977  was  considered  a  year  for  rebuilding  by  some 
people,  our  record  was  19-4-6.  A  big  help  was  the  addition  of 
Kenda  Cunningham,  an  excellent  goalie.  It  ended  up  being  a 


great  year.  Somewhere  out  there  they  are  making  good  hockey 
players.  We  won  the  state  tournament  and  after  three  hours  of 
sleep  we  took  second  in  the  regionals.  Emotionally,  it  was  the 
T  best  tournament  we  ever  played. 

r      This  year  I  wanted  to  play.  I  knew  it  was  my  last  year.  We 
1  pushed  ourselves  a  little  harder  this  year.  We  didn't  really  talk 
about  it  but  we  all  knew  it  was  the  last  year  for  giany  of  us.  It  is 
sad  because  it  is  something  we  will  never  do  again. 

We  started  out  by  going  to  the  Penn  State  Invitational.  We 
played  all  these  nationally  ranked  teams  and  we  lost  to  only  one 
of  them.  We  did  really  well  and  it  told  us  that  once  we  got  to  the 
nationals  we  could  do  well,  not  just  go  and  finish  at  the  bottom 
of  the  group. 

We  started  off  losing  the  first  one  but  we  never  gave  up.  We 
fought  our  way  back.  We  usually  do  things  the  hard  way.  We 
came  back  and  beat  Oklahoma  5-0,  and  then  beat  Dartmouth. 
Dartmouth  had  beaten  St.  Louis  in  their  region  and  St.  Louis  is 
the  team  we  eventually  lost  to. 

I'm  really  proud  of  sixth  place.  If  you  look  at  where  I  started 
—  from  a  3-1 1  season  up  to  sixth  place  in  the  nation,  it  shows 
you  how  quickly  Ms.  Illner's  program  has  grown.  We  got  the  tal- 
ent in,  we  started  wirming  and  we  now  have  the  winning  reputa- 
_  tion  that  is  being  passed  on  to  every  one  of  our  players.  Mainly,  I 
\  think  it  can  be  attributed  to  our  respect  for  Ms.  Illner  and  Sam. 
J  They  love  the  game  and  they  love  us  and  they  would  do  anything 
;  for  us.  We  want  to  do  well  for  them  even  more  so  than  for  our- 
selves. Like  with  Sam,  every  minute  of  time  she  puts  in  is  volun- 
tary. She  doesn't  get  paid  for  any  of  it.  And  when  they  came  and 
stayed  with  me  in  the  hospital,  that  meant  a  lot  to  me. 

We  ended  the  season  being  the  second  high-scoring  team  in 
the  nationals  behind  Westchester  State,  who  won  the  last  four 
national  tournaments.  We  had  15  goals  in  five  games. 

I  guess  the  team  is  pretty  crazy,  but  we  don't  care  about  peo- 
ple's reactions.  If  we  did  we  wouldn't  do  all  the  things  we  do. 

Like  every  year  we  kidnap  Ms.  Illner  on  her  birthday.  (She 
comes  peacefully.)  We  use  sticks  as  guns  and  we  wear  bandanas 
and  take  her  to  the  nearest  bar  for  her  birthday  drink.  The 
hockey  team  is  quite  well  known  for  eating  and  drinking. 

I'm  known  as  a  pretty  crazy  dancer.  A  friend  of  mine  came 
home  with  me  to  Ashland,  II.,  —  she  came  back  and  told  every- 
body that  there  is  a  whole  town  of  people  just  like  Stribling.  My 
husband  is  quite  a  famous  dancer  himself. 

Anyway,  the  hockey  players  have  all  become  very  good 
friends.  It's  funny,  did  you  ever  hear  that  song  with  McArthur 
Park  about  the  cake?  A  line  in  there  reminds  me  of  these  five 
years.  It  says,  "I'll  never  have  that  recipe  again."  Ms.  Illner  will 
never  have  these  people  that  formed  her  winning  seasons  again. 
She'll  have  others  but  she'll  never  have  this  combination. 

I  think  she  will  continue  to  have  winning  seasons  for  a  long 
time  because  we  started  a  winning  tradition  and  we  will  get  the 
good  players  in.  The  sophomores  have  played  in  two  national 
tournaments  and  I  don't  think  they  want  to  settle  for  anything 
less.  ■  n 
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Being  Walked  On 


by  Scoii  Siahmer 


Ihe  interior  of  the  room  in  Allen  Hall 
in  which  David  Gene  Brodland  lives  is 
probablN  typical  of  the  hundreds  of  other 
rooms  in  University  Housing.  Garish  pos- 
ters adorn  the  walls,  and  a  carpet  remnant 
covers  part  of  the  square-tiled  floor.  Brod- 
land's  desk  is  covered  with  books,  and  a 
photo  of  his  girlfriend  is  given  a  promi- 
nent spot  on  the  shelf  above  the  desk. 

But  there  is  nothing  ordinars  about 
Da\o  Brodland. 

The  blond-haired  sophomore  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Saluki  football  squad,  some- 
thing slightl>  out  of  the  ordinary  in  itself. 
But  Brodland.  a  pre-med  major  who 
hopes  to  become  a  psychiatrist  someday. 
IS  different  from  the  average  football 
player  for  another  reason.  He  is  a  walk-on 
—  a  player  who  is  not  on  a  football  schol- 
arship at  SIL'. 

Ihere  were  12  walk-ons  or  former  walk- 
ons  listed  on  the  Saluki  football  rosier  last 
fall.  Many  of  them  earned  football  schol- 
arships after  a  pcritxi  of  time,  and  some, 
such  as  Ri)n  Geels  and  Rick  Bielecki. 
became  starters. 

Brodland.  however,  does  not  have  his 
scholarship  yet.  He  is  a  third-string  line- 
backer whi)  rarely  sees  action  in  regular 
season  games.  And  from  a  scholastic 
standpoint,  he  is  doing  well  eni>ugh  to  be 
able  to  sa\.  "I'm  not  interested  in  placing 
ball  after  college." 

Wh>  then,  did  IXivid  Ciene  Brt>dland 
decide  to  tr\  out  for  the  football  team 
when  he  came  to  SIU  m  the  fall  of  1977? 

"I  could  give  you  a  lot  of  benefits  of 
plaving  football,  and  some  are  as  far- 
fetched as  "it  will  be  a  good  reference  lo 
get  me  into  medical  school."  "  Brodland 
said.  "When  they  see  on  my  resume  that  I 
played  football  and  still  got  good  grades, 
they'll  sa\.  "Not  only  does  this  gu>  ha\c 
slaving  power  for  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, but  also  he  can  make  the  grades,  even 
though  he's  putting  in  hours  for 
football.'  " 

Brodland  said  that  a  player  who  goes 


out  for  the  team  as  a  walk-on  must  prove 
himself  more  than  a  player  on  scholarship. 

"The  scholarship  player  has  pressures 
on  him  that  1  don't  have  because  he's  tied 
down."  Brodland  said.  "But  I  have  added 
responsibilities  because  I'm  trying  to 
prove  myself:  players  on  scholarship  have 
already  proven  themselves." 

Before  coming  to  SIU.  Brodland 
proved  himself  on  the  high  school  level,  as 
he  made  all-area  and  all-state  teams  while 
playing  at  Springfield  High  School.  He 
also  earned  four  letters  in  track  and  two  in 
basketball.  Then  Brodland  came  to  SIU  in 
■August  of  1977  and  was  present  at 
McAndrew  Stadium  for  the  first  day  of 
practice. 

"I  was  just  hopeful,"  Brodland  said  in 
recalling  those  first  few  days  of  practice. 
"The  coaches  don't  cut  anybody,  so  I 
would  have  been  surprised  as  hell  if  they 
had  cut  me.  In  most  cases,  vou  cut  your- 
self." 

Brodland  survived  the  vicious  two-a- 
dav  practice  sessions  and.  sans  scholar- 
ship, became  a  full-fledged  member  of  the 
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Salukis.  In  that  first  year,  he  noticed  dif- 
ferences in  the  way  scholarship  players 
and  walk-ons  were  treated. 

"The  coaches  say  they  treat  everybody 
the  same  and  in  a  way,  they  do."  Brod- 
land said.  "If  you're  good,  they'll  look  at 
you.  But  the  coaches  will  work  with  schol- 
arship people  even  if  they'  re  not  good, 
and  a  lot  of  them  aren't  at  first.  They're 
going  to  work  with  the  people  they've 
spent  money  on." 

Not  having  a  scholarship  can  work  the 
other  way.  too,  according  to  Brodland. 
Although  the  common  conception  of  a 
football  player  being  too  dumb  to  say 
anything  but  "Duh.  whatta  I  do  now. 
Coach?"  is  nothing  but  a  stereotype. 
Brodland  feels  walk-ons  concentrate  more 
on  their  studies  than  do  players  on  schol- 
arship. 

"If  Id  come  down  here  on  scholarship. 
I'd  be  pretty  close  to  the  stereotype," 
Brodland  admitted.  "If  you're  on  scholar- 
ship, you  tend  to  become  very  lackadaisi- 
cal about  every  thing  but  football.  \'ou  can 
sa\.  'I'm  just  here  to  play  football.  Why 
do  I  have  to  do  anything  else  beside  make 
a  2.0  grade  average?"  " 

Besides,  said  Brodland.  there  is  always 
a  chance  he  will  earn  a  scholarship  and 
become  a  regular.  "Geels  and  Andre  Her- 
rera  (the  former  star  SIU  running  back 
who  was  a  walk-on)  prove  to  me  that 
walk-ons  aren't  always  walk-ons.  Rick 
Bielecki's  one  of  my  closest  friends,  so  I 
know  it's  possible.  Those  cases  are 
encouraging  to  me." 

Brodland  is  also  encouraged  by  his 
chances  of  becoming  a  psychiatrist,  a 
dream  ho  termed  "a  life-long  goal." 

"\i\  father  (an  associate  professor  at 
the  SIU  Medical  School  in  Springfield)  is 
,1  ps\chiatric  si>cial  worker  b\  profession 
.ind  he  used  to  come  home  and  talk  about 
some  of  the  cases  he  handled,"  Brodland 
said.  ""I  was  interested,  and  I  became 
interested  in  helping  sick  people."" 

I!\en  if  Da\e  Brt)dland  hadn"t  made  the 
Saluki  football  team,  his  chances  of  '"mak- 
ing  the  team""  in  the  real  world  wouldn't 
he  hurt.  □ 
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hv  Scan  Suihnur 


Running  ahead  of  schedule. 

Unlike  construction  projects  and  Amtrak  passenger  trains, 
that's  the  situation  head  football  coach  Rev  Dempsey's  four-to- 
fivc-year  building  program  is  in.  Dempsey's  Salukis  overcame 
injuries  and  a  midsea.son  losing  streak  to  go  7-4  in  1978,  a  big 
improvement  over  the  ?-8  debacle  of  1977.  Needless  to  say.  this 
was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the  third-year  coach. 

"We're  a  year  ahead  of  schedule,"  Dempsey  said.  "We  didn't 
believe  we  could  win  seven  games  until  our  fourth  year.  We're 
becoming  mature:  this  is  a  situation  where  you're  getting  profes- 
sional and  you're  able  to  handle  things  in  a  professional  way." 

That,  said  Dempsev.  is  one  of  the  main  differences  between 
1978  and  1975.  when  he  was  hired  to  replace  Doug  Weaver  and 
reverse  the 7-33-3  record  f  the  pre\ious  four  years.  "The  people 
of  Southern  Illinois  thought  of  us  as  losers,"  he  recalls.  "1  was 
told  not  even  take  the  job  because  convincing  the  kids  they  could 
win  seemed  impossible.  Now,  we're  to  the  point  where  the  kids 
no  longer  ha\e  \.o  hang  their  heads." 

Certainly,  players  such  as  Bernell  Quinn  (the  Missouri  Valley 
Conference's  rushing  leader  in  1978).  .lohn  Cernak.  Byron  Hon- 
ore  and  Ron  CJeels  need  not  hang  their  heads.  But,  as  Dempse\ 
siiys,  "We've  got  people  you've  never  even  heard  of  who  arc 
going  to  be  really  super  players." 

I  here  were  several  players  of  that  variety  in  1978.  Such  as 
Arthur  \Silliams.  a  freshman  walkon  quarterback  who  filled  in 
capably  while  Cernak  was  out  with  a  b-oken  leg.  Long  touch- 
down passes  from  Williams  to  Kevin  House  engineered  early- 
season  upset  wins  over  West  Te.xas  State  ( 17-3)  and  New  Mexico 
State  (43-39), 

"After  we  beat  West  Texas  and  New  Mexico  State,  I  knew  we 
had  a  good  team."  Dempsey  said.  ".Arkansas  State  was  a  key 
g;ime.  because  I  believe  if  we  had  won  that  game  we  could  have 
beaten  Wichita  State." 

I  he  Salukis'  furious  comeback  against  AST  failed.  houc\ei. 
as  SIU  lost  26-24.  A  crushing  33-7  loss  at  Wichit.i  followed  and 
then,  in  front  of  a  record  throng  of  16,489.  the  Salukis  dropped 
their  liomecommg  contest  14-13  to  Northern  Illinois. 

" Ihe  best  team  didn't  win  out  there  that  day,"  Dempsey  said. 
"\o  have  a  13-3  lead  with  7:45  left  in  the  game  and  (hen  lose 
After  that,  I  thought  we'd  have  trouble  winning  again    But  our 
kids  are  a  special  breed  and  they  believe  in  themselves." 

With  Cernak.  who  completed  eight  of  16  passes  against  NIC 
in  his  first  appearance  at  the  controls,  the  Salukis  rebounded  to 
win  their  last  three  games.  Two  of  those  victories  were  squeakers 
as  SIC  tipped  Marshall  15-14  and  Southwestern  Louisiana  10-9 
IX-featmg  a  weak  Indiana  State  squad  was  somewhat  easier  (28 
7).  "We  could  have  finished  9-2.  but  we  also  could  have  gone  3 
8." observed  Dempse\. 

With  Cernak  healthy  the  entire  season,  the  record  could  base 
been  the  former  t>f  those  two  or  even  belter,  according  to  Demp- 
sey. "If  we'd  had  him  all  year,  we'd  have  finished  between  8-3 
and  1 1-0."  the  coach  said,  dwelling  on  the  possibility."  Ihals 
how  strongly  I  feel  about  John.  What  he  did  in  the  last  four 
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games  isn't  half  of  what  he  can  do.  No  one  saw  what  I  saw  him 
do  in  practice  before  he  got  hurt." 

Quinn,  offensive  linemen  Honore  and  John  Schroeder,  defen- 
sive tackle  James  Phillips,  monsterback  Geels  and  tight  end 
Hugh  Fletcher  made  the  all-MVC  team. 

The  prospect  of  having  Cernak,  Quinn,  House,  Honore  and 
most  of  the  aces  of  the  vicious  "Mad  Dog  Defense"  return  in 
1979  excites  Dempsey.  But  he  cautions  that  the  Salukis  have 
some  holes  to  fill  before  SlU  fans  can  begin  to  predict  an  MVC 
championship. 

"We'll  recruit  both  high  schools  and  junior  colleges,"  Demp- 
sey said.  "Junior-college  wise,  we  need  two  defensive  backs,  a 
center,  one  offensive  lineman  and  one  defensive  lineman.  In  our 
high  school  recruiting,  we're 
putting  the  emphasis  on  t 
speed."  Anticipating  start-  ^ 
ing    center    John    Hall's 
impending      graduation, 
Dempsey  admits  that  "our 
number  one  priority  is  a 
center." 

A  tough  early  schedule 
may  also  work  against  the 
Salukis,  as  they  will  face 
West  Texas  State,  South- 
western Louisiana,  Tennes- 
see State  and  Arkansas 
State  in  their  first  four 
games.  "They're  all  good 
teams,"  Dempsey  points 
out.  "Tennessee  State  went 
8-3  this  year  and  is  one  of 
the  leaders  in  sending  play- 
ers to  the  NFL."  Games 
with  Wichita  State,  1978 
Valley  champion  New  Mex- 
ico State  and  Division  11 
power  Eastern  Illinois  are 
other  attractions  on  SIU's  1979  slate. 

And  the  long-term  future?  "We  can  have  some  of  the  greatest 
teams  in  SlU  football  history,  but  we  need  more  support  from 
the  administration,"  Dempsey  says  pointedly.  "We  need  more 
assistant  coaches  and  better  facilities.  There  are  only  five  assist- 
ants right  now.  and  that's  way  below  the  maximum.  At 
McAndrew  Stadium,  we've  got  a  good  weight  room.  But  there 
are  other  things  there,  like  the  pressbox,  that  have  to  be 
improved.  A  kid  and  his  parents  will  look  at  things  like  that  and 
decide  if  he  wants  to  play  here  or  not." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Saluki  fans  believe  in  Dempsey's  building 
program.  An  average  of  13,000  saw  each  of  the  five 
home  games  at  20,000-.seat  McAndrew  Stadium, 
an  increase  of  3,300  per  game  over  1977.  This  leads 
Dempsey  to  believe  that  the  fans  will  support  the 
team,  even  if  nobody  else  does. 

"1  think  in  another  year  or  two,  we'll  fill  the 
place,"  Demp.sey  predicts  confidently,  pointing 
out  that  SlU  already  outdraws  most  of  the  other 
Valley  schools.  "My  first  year,  we  drew  a  couple 
U'sand  I2's  (that's  in  thousands)  and  this  year,  we 
were  able  to  get  I4's,  15's  and  16's  except  for  the 
Marshall  game.  By  next  year,  we  should  be  getting 
18'sand20's." 

Crowds  that  large  may  very  well  turn  out.  If 
Dempsey  tan  keep  the  program  running  ahead  of 
schedule,  it's  probable  that  the  Salukis  will  be  just 
fine  m '79.  HI 
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hv  Kiiy  Cheesewrighl 


Scptcnihcr 
Dear  Mom  and  Dad. 

Hil  How  IS  c\cr\thing  at  home?  F.\er\- 
ihini:  IS  fine  here  but  there's  one  htile 
thing  kickins:  up  a  storm  and  that  is  the 
SIL  \olle\hall  team.  Ihey're  reall\  usim: 
their  stuff  out  there  on  the  floor  and 
chalking  up  some  ver\  impressl\e  victo- 
ries. 

I\)  start  the  season  off  right,  the  .Saluki 
women  piisted  tuo  convincing  victories  in 
the  same  dav  against  Western  IMinois  and 
Illinois,  rhe  first  match  was  just  a 
vvarmup  for  the  spikers.  .Sll  was  alwavs 
on  the  rebound  with  good,  hard  spikes, 
dinks  and  even  some  surprise  moves 
Western  put  up  a  good  fis:hi  until  the  last 
point.  Southern  easiK  tool  the  match.  16- 
6.  15-3  and  15-6. 

In  the  afternoon,  it  was  a  battle  of  vdI- 
leys.  The  first  game  started  off  a  little  slow 
for  the  spikers  and  as  it  looked,  the  lllini 
were  going  home  with  an  easv  win.  But 
after  getting  a  couple  of  points  on  the 
board,  the  Saluki  women  were  off  and 
running.  Marv  Shirk  and  Robin  Delcrd- 
mg  were  putting  in  si>me  nice  spikes  but  it 
wasn't  enough  to  hold  off  the  visitors.  L 
of  1  won  8-l5.  I  he  spikers  came  back  with 
a  viclorv.  15-7.  after  the  name  had  been 
tied  several  times.  In  the  third  game.  I^eb 
Stamm  was  nutting  in  some  nice  sniking 
drives  hut  tile  Salukis  were  not  anle  to 
find  the  points  needed  to  win.  L'  of  I  15  to 
SI  I  4.  I  he  fourth  game  was  do  or  die  for 
the  Salukis.  hiking  a  quick  7-0  lead,  the 
spikers  s:oi  rnzht  back  m  the  uame  wiili  .i 
15-2  win. 

.And  if  \ou  missed  the  remake  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulue.  \ou  would  have  seen  it 
m  the  fifth  and  Tinal  game.  Southern  was 
plaving  some  tough  \i)lle>ball  and  the 
Illini  were  weakening.  .Ann  Cronin  and 
Deb  Stamm  were  doing  everv  thing  to 
keep  the  ball  alive  and  in  the  possession  of 
SIL.  I  he  spikers  were  reallv  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakening  L'  of  I  team 
and  this  led  to  the  final  victorv  that 
S;ilukis  needed  for  game  and  match  over 
the  Iniversilv  of  lllmois.  Iinal  score  was 
15-4. 

Irom  the  wav  this  game  looked,  there 
will  be  a  real  battle  foV  the  state  champi- 
onship. 

October  19 

.After  plaving  several  weeks  on  the  road. 
Mom.  the  Saluki  spikers  came  back  to 
Davies  (ivm.  >'ou  probablv  thought  I  was 
dead  or  in  jail  since  vou  hailn't  heard  an\- 
ihing  from  Southern,  but  I'm  glad  io 
report  the  vollevball  team  is  doing  well 
aiul  I  know  vou  don't  want  to  hear  about 
the  little  accident  I  had.  it  wasn't  mv  fault. 
I  jusi  happened  to  be  in  the  right  place  at 
the  vvrong  time.  Ills  insurance  companv  is 
paving  for  in>  two-week  hospital  siav  and 
surgerv  cost.'  Let's  get  back  to  the  first 
topic.  I  know  vou  dtm't  want  to  hear  all 
the gorv  details. 

rills  was  the  Salukis'  first  home  meet 
since  September  23  and  lhe>  proved  ihe> 


still  knew  how  to  use  the  home-court 
advantage.  SIT  beat  L  niversitv  of  Illi- 
nois-Chicago Circle  three  games  to  two. 
.lust  recentlv.  Sll  beat  ""Circle  in  the 
Windv  Citv  Invitational  and  it  looked  like 
a  sure  win  for  the  Salukis.  Circle  priived  to 
be  as  much  of  a  conteiuler  as  aiiv  oilier 
team,  ihings  started  off  slow  fiir  both 
teams  as  mistakes  were  heavv  on  both 
sides,  A  gooil  cross-actii>ii  spike  plav  bv 
Ann  Cronin  and  Deb  Stamm  i:ave  South- 
ern the  serve  ami  then  the  Salu\is  went  on 
to  take  the  leail  aiiil  the  game.  I  he  secoiul 
game  looked  like  a  repeat  of  the  first  Both 
sides  were  off  to  a  sl(>w  start  and  the  word 
mistakes  with  a  capital  M  didn't  spell 
relief  for  the  sinkers,  for  Chicago  Circle 
hekl  the  leail  all  through  the  name.  South- 
ern ilid  I'lull  tt>  within  three  liui  it  wasn't 
enough  to  holil  off  Circle  as  thev  won. 

If  vou  |Usi  happened  to  be  walking  bv 
Davies  Civm.  vou  would  have  thought 
thev   were  holdini;  cheerleader  Irvouis. 
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Chicago  Circle  was  the  team  with  the  pep''! 
rally  going  on  their  side  of  the  court  as 
they  made  a  couple  of  fast  plays  on  South- 
ern at  the  start  of  the  third  game.  But  the 
cheer  session  didn't  last  thai  long  as  SIL' 
came  from  behind  and  took  the  lead  at  10- 
9.  Ann  Cronin  and  Mary  Shirk  came  up 
for  a  block  which  caused  Circle  to  call  a 
time-out.  Terry  Stratta  was  not  at  her  reg- 
ular setting  position  but  was  doing  a  lot  of 
blocking  and  spiking,  which  I'm  sure 
threw  Circle  upside  down.  Southern  took 
the  third  game. 

The  fourth  game  looked  like  the  return 
of  same  two.  As  soon  as  the  spikers  were 
witTiin  reach  of  tieing  the  score.  Circle  was 
there  to  attack  riglit  back.  Deb  Stamm 
and  Terry  Stratta  went  up  twice  for  blocks 
and  soon  after.  Robin  Deterding  ser\ed 
six  straight  points  for  the  first  SiC  lead  of 
the  game.  Southern  came  up  short  of  two 
points  as  Circle  went  on  to  win. 

You  would  have  thousht  the  SIL'  \ol- 


as  usual. 

Robin  Deterding  and  Ann  Cronin  were 
making  some  aood  spikes  in  the  third 
iiame.  The  SaluTvis  were  making  the  uame 
Iiarder  for  themselves  as  they'let  V''alle\ 
catch  up  with  them  several  times.  Final 
score  for  another  SIU  win,  15-11.  South- 
ern finally  got  its  act  together  as  thcN  went 
on  to  win  the  fourth  game.  Deb  Stamm 
was  getting  some  hard  spikes  in  as  Terr_\ 
Strat"ta  aniICind\  Claussen  served  for  five 
points  apiece.  Final  score  15-4  and 
another  match  win  for  Southern. 

November  1 1 
Well  mom.  volleyball  season  is  coming 
to  an  end  as  the  Southern  Illinois  women's 
volleyball  squad  competed  in  the  state 
finals  this  past  weekend.  The  Salukis 
closed  their  regular  season  with  a  36-12-4 
record.  Their  last  wins  were  at  the  Hoosier 
Volleyball  Classic  which  was  held  at  Indi- 
ana Llniversity.  The  Salukis  defeated  Ball 


leyball  team  had  drunk  five  gallons  of 
Gatorade  in  between  games  as  they  took 
to  a  quick  8-1  lead  at  midwa\  point. 
Stratta  and  Stamm  were  putting  in  good 
spikes  as  they  held  Circle  to  onl\  two 
points  during  the  entire  game.  Ser\ing  was 
dominant  in  ever\'one  as  the  Salukis  tiutk 
same  and  match.  Final  scores  of  all  uames 
Were:  15-13.  12-15.  15-11.  13-15  anJ  15-2. 
The  spikers'  home  court  record  now 
stands  at  4-0  and  overall  record  is  25-8-4. 

November  1 
Well  mom,  volleyball  season  is  just 
about  over  and  the  Saluki  spikers  are 
playing  their  last  home  match  against 
Florissant  Valley  CommunitN  College. 
The  first  game  went  quickly  as  Southern 
beat  Valley  15-5.  The  second  game  wasn't 
one  of  the  best  ones  I've  seen  as  SIL'  sza\e 
the  game  to  Florissant  Valley  13-15.  Vou 
ciiultl  have  bet  $5.00  that  there  was  lead  in 
the  spikers'  shoes  as  the\  weren't  as  alert 


State  and  Purdue.  Their  only  loss  was  to 
DePaul. 

And  life  wasn't  a  bowl  of  cherries  for 
the  spikers  at  the  state  tourney.  Things 
started  off  well  as  the  Salukis  upended 
Chicago  State  15-7,  15-10  and  then 
defeated  Chicago  Circle  15-4.  15-0.  But 
for  the  rest  of  play,  all  the  Salukis  could 
see  were  the  pits  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl 
as  they  lost  to  Illinois  in  a  lone  battle.  3- 
15,  15-9,  15-11,  12-15  and  4-15,  Illinois 
went  on  to  beat  Illinois  State  for  the  title. 

The  spikers  played  one  more  time  at 
home,  as  they  were  eliminated  by  Purdue 
in  the  Midwest  Regional  tournament. 

That's  about  all  for  me  down  here  as  far 
as  volleyball  goes.  Hope  everything  is  fine 
at  home.  Tell  evervone  hi  and  write  soon. 


Your  dauiihter, 

Kay 

P.S.  Please  send  cookies. 
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East  met  West  on  October  15  when  the 
U.S.A.  International  Women's  Volleyball 
team  took  on  the  Japanese  International 
Team  in  the  SIU  Arena.  The  American 
women  won  that  match  15-10.  6-15,  6-15, 
15-13,  15-10,  the  10th  time  in  the  13  games 
that  had  been  played  that  the  U.S.  squad 
won. 

The  match  was  witnessed  by  3.429  spec- 
tators, and  while  the  noise  level  in  the 
Arena  didn't  quite  reach  the  intensity  that 
SA-LU-KI  BASKETBALL  produces,  the 
fans  seemed  entertained  by  the  well- 
played  match.  The  match-up  seemed  par- 
ticularly interesting:  Could  the  small, 
quick  retrieving  Japanese  team  handle  the 
powerful  spikes  of  the  tall  .American 
women? 

The  answer  to  that  question  was  yes 
and  no,  as  the  Japanese  stormed  back  to 
win  the  second  and  third  games  by  match- 
ing scores  of  15-6  after  the  Americans  had 
one  game  won.  Harumi  Suzuki,  the  tallest 
Japanese  player  at  5T0",  bedeviled  the 
Americans  with  blocks  of  several 
attempted  spikes. 

But  the  Americans  weren't  finished  yet. 
Behind  spikes  by  6'5"  Flo  Hyman  and 
Carolyn  Becker,  and  a  deceptive  dink  by 
Debbie  Landreth,  they  stormed  back  from 
an  8-5  deficit  to  win  the  fourth  game  15- 
13,  Landreth. blocking  home  the  winning 
point.  That  set  up  the  decisive  fifth  game, 
and  what  a  game  It  was. 

Hyman,  who  looks  as  if  she  could  give 
Gary  Wilson  quite  a  fight  under  the 
boards,  slammed  home  a  vicious  spike 
and  blocked  a  Japanese  spike  attempt  to 
give  the  Americans  a  quick  lead  they 
never  relinquished.  A  block  co-authored 
by  Diane  McCormick  and  Sharon  Moore 
moments  later  produced  a  seemingly 
insurmountable  lead  of  9-4.  And  when  the 
Japanese  team  chopped  that  to  12-10,  the 
.American  proved  lough  in  the  clutch.  A 
side-out,  a  dink  by  Moore  and  a  block  by 
Hyman  produced  the  winning  points. 
Final  Score:  U.S.A.  15.  Japan  10.  Game 
and  match,  by  3-2,  to  the  Americans.       D 
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I  IVlVhAR  Rl.CORDOF  SIL 
WOMEN'S  TRACK  AND  FIELD 
FINISHES 

1974  6  1977       6 

1975  —  3  1978-3 
1976-  ! 

6,  3.  1.  6.  3.  \"!  If  the  sequence  follows  as 
It  has  in  the  past,  the  SlO  women's  track 
and  field  team  is  headed  for  a  stale  title 
this  year. 

The  potential  is  there,  according  to 
Coach  Claudia  Blackman.  Last  \ear  the 
team  was  only  three  points  short  of  first 
place  behind  Illinois. 

"Incoming  freshmen  should  make  up 
for  those  lost  to  graduation  .  .  .  and 
more"  said  Blackman. 

"ir  I  Ik:  sccjiiciiLV  kilows 
\y()iiK:nstrackj.uKl 
1  ick  1  is  1  leaded  ior  ^ 

apother  state  title" 

This  year's  newcomers  are  a  diverse 
group  of  talented  athletes. 

Blackman  expects  that  incoming  hur- 
dlers Karen  LaPorte  and  Cheryl  Lange 
will  push  veteran  Saluki  Mary  Shirk. 

Carbi>ndale  native  .Amanda  Dougherls 
matched  Sll 's  top  long  jump  while  still  in 
high  school,  and  Sally  Robinson,  a 
Springfield  native  has  matched  Grace 
Lloyd's  12.3  100  meter  time. 

Filling  a  gap  in  the  220  slot  will  he 
."\ngie  lK>use.  a  transfer  from  Florissant 
Vallev  who  runs  under  the  25  second  pre- 
vious SI  LI  record. 

I'he  distance  events  will  receive  plenlv 
of  help  if  this  past  cri>ss  counlrv  seasi>n  is 
any  indication.  Patty  Plvmire  aiul  lindv 
Nelson  will  add  strength  and  should  fill 
the  gap  left  by  the  graduation  of  .MAW 
national  qualifier  Peggv  ("vans. 

But  new  blood  is  not  the  onlv  thing 
Blackman  has  to  work  with  in  order  to 
take  home  the  state  trophy. 

Three  top  point  getters  and  1978  .M.-XW 
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For  the  1978  Saluki  track  and  cross- 
country teams,  it  was  a  season  full  of  suc- 
cess and  dreams  fulfilled.  The  track  squad 
and  the  cross-country  team  had  better 
performances  this  past  season,  both  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  than  they  have 
had  in  recent  years. 

The  Saluki  trackmen  enjoyed  one  of 
their  finest  seasons  under  the  leadership 
of  Coach  Lew  Hartzog.  The  season  was 
highlighted  by  a  14th  place  finish  in  the 
NCAA  Track  and  Field  Championships 
at  Eugene.  Oregon  on  June  1-3.  Bob 
Roggy  won  the  NCAA  javelin  competi- 
tion with  a  record  throw  of  293  ft., 
destroying  the  old  mark  of  279.9  ft.  set  in 
1973.  SIU  gathered  16  points  in  the  cham- 
pionship that  went  to  Southern  Cal  with 
59  points. 

Besides  the  outstanding  performance  at 
the  NCAA  Track  and  Field  Champion- 
ships, the  Saluki  season  was  packed  with 
successful  team  and  individual  highlights. 

The  Salukis  had  a  tremendous  uplift 
early  in  their  season  as  SIU  had  excellent 
showings  at  the  prestigious  Drake  Relays 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa  in  April.  Six  SIU 
trackmen  put  in  outstanding  perform- 
ances against  some  of  the  nation's  best 
athletes.  Stan  Podolski  finished  third  in 
the  hammer  throw.  Mike  Kee,  the  Saluki 
sprinter,  took  sixth  place  in  the  100  meter 
dash.  Three  other  Salukis  took  first  places. 

Ken  Lorrawaay  brought  home  first 
place  honors  in  the  triplejump  with  a  leap 
of  53'T/a".  Tim  Johnson,  SIU's  pole  vaul- 
ter  also  captured  first  place  in  the  meet 
with  a  vault  of  17'.  Bob  Roggy,  again  set  a 
Drake  Relay  record  of  259'  despite 
extremely  muddy  and  wet  conditions  on 
the  runway. 

This  excellent  showing  at  the  Drake 
Relays  set  the  pace  for  the  Salukis  as  their 
season  drove  into  high  gear  in  preparation 
for  the  Illinois  Intercollegiates  and  the 
Missouri  Valley  Conference  Meet. 

On  May  4-6  the  Salukis  invaded  Han- 
son Field  in  Macomb,  II.  for  the  Illinois 
Intercollegiate  Track  Meet.  The  Salukis 
captured  21 1  points  to  win  the  meet.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  followed  with  151  and 
Eastern  Illinois  University  with  86.  SIU 
took  12  first  places  out  of  the  contest. 

Paul  Craig  ran  to  a  meet  record  in  the 
3,000  meter  steeple  chase.  Andy  Roberts, 
with  a  time  of  :14.2  captured  the  110 
meter  high-hurdles.  SIU  triple  jumper 
Ken  Lorraway  won  his  event  with  a  new 
meet  mark  of  51'%".  Stan  Podolski  hurled 
the  discus  farther  than  anyone  during  the 

continued  127 
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national  qualifiers  Cathy  Chiarello,  Sue 
Visconage  and  Mary  Shirk  will  he  return- 
ing to  help  complete  the  6.  3,  1  sequence. 

Chiarello  ran  a  4:41.3  for  23  a  place  fin- 
ish in  the  1500  meter  run.  Visconage  threw 
the  javelin  135'9"  to  finish  tenth  in  the 
nation  and  Shirk  ran  a  68.8  for  ninth  place 
in  the  400  meter  hurdles. 

A  new  event  is  on  the  schedules  for  the 
1979  track  season  —  a  6- mile  run. 

"There  was  a  real  push  from  institutions 
with  good  distance  runners."  said  Black- 
man.  The  national  qualifying  time  is  36.24 
but  some  runners  may  take  as  long  as  50 
minutes  to  run  the  24  laps. 

The  cross  country  season  should  indi- 
cate SIU's  success  in  the  tedious  24  lap 
run  .  .  . 

.  .  .  SIU's  top  distance  runner,  l.indy 
Nelson  thought  she  would  need  an  oxygen 
mask  when  she  stepped  off  the  plane  that 
took  her  to  Denver,  Colo,  for  the  national 
meet.  She  had  heard  so  much  about  the 
high  altitude  that  she  didn't  think  she 
would  be  able  to  breathe. 

(  i  K  X 1  ( lisliukv  riu Ilia's 
ki\cl()l(tniitc  cUil 
( xciu(  1 1  ic  }  x.iin . .  \\'\  \ii  i 

will  c\u  iti  li.  JK'  u? )  l^\'c^' 
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l.indy  was  disappointed  with  her  139 
place  finish  but  Blackman  was  not. 

"If  you  look  at  the  other  times  you 
would  see  that  she  only  ran  10  seconds 
away  from  100.  A  lot  of  people  crossed 
that  finish  line  at  the  same  time,"  said 
Blackman. 

Good  distance  runners  have  to  be  able 
to  tolerate  and  overcome  pain.  They  have 
to  understand  what  is  hurting  and  why. 
ITiey  have  to  know  that  the  pain  will  even- 
tually go  away  and  they  must  be  comfort- 
able with  what  is  going  on  around  them. 
These  are  some  of  the  mental  qualities  a 
good  distance  runner  like  l.indy  has  to 
have,  according  to  Blackman. 

"There  is  no  limit  to  what  Lindy  can  do. 
I  am  anxious  to  see  what  she  does  in 
track."  Blackman  said. 

But  there  are  runners  on  the  team  aside 
from  l.indy. 

The  first  race  of  the  season  SIU 
snatched  the  first  five  places.  I'hey  try  to 
run  in  a  pack,  picking  off  other  runners  as 
the  race  continues.  Most  of  the  time  they 
start  out  together  but  the\  end  up  in  three 
different  groups. 

The  seven  runners  that  m.ike  up  the 
team  that  work  out  together,  help  each 
i>lher  and  gel  up  at  6  a.m.  ti>gether  are: 
C^ithy  Chiarello,  Trish  Grandis,  Ruth 
Harris,  Jean  Meehan,  l.indy  Nelson,  Patty 
Plymire  and  l.inda  Snovak.  □ 
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day  to  win  the  discus  event  with  a  toss  of 
173'7".  SIU  tallied  up  182  points  to  win 
the  valley  and  a  chance  to  compete  in  the 
NCAA's  in  Oregon. 

The  Salukis  capped  off  a  successful  sea- 
son that  saw  them  place  first  in  the  MVC, 
Illinois  Intercollegiate's,  Kansas- 
Oklahoma  Relays.  Northeast  Invitational 
and  put  in  strong  and  record  perform- 
ances in  the  Drake  Relays  enroute  to  the 
NCAA's  in  Oregon. 

In  Oregon,  seven  SIU  trackmen  placed 
in  the  top  10  places.  Bob  Roggy  capped 
off  his  college  career  as  a  Saluki  by  setting 
a  NCAA  record  in  the  Javelin. 

The  season  was  highlighted  by  many 
tremendous  moments  and  exciting  wins. 
Many  of  the  Saluki  trackmen  were  lost  to 
graduation  for  the  1979  season,  including 
standout  Roggy. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Saluki  running 
coin,  the  cross-country  team  finished  the 
highest  as  a  team  than  they  have  in  recent 
years.  However,  the  season  also  ended  in 
disappointment  for  some  of  the  Saluki 
harriers. 

The  harriers,  led  by  senior  Mike  Saw- 
yer, won  the  MVC  cross-country  champi- 
onships. Sawyer  and  Paul  Craig,  another 
SIU  standout,  tied  for  second  place  in  the 
MVC  championships.  Their  second  place 
finishers  were  good  enough  to  lead  the 
Salukis  to  the  Valley  championship. 

The  cross-country  team  qualified  for 
the  NCAA  meet  in  Madison  Wis.  by  plac- 
ing third  in  the  District  5  meet  in  Wichita, 
Kan.  Sawyer  finished  a  strong  third  in  the 
District  5  meet  that  hurled  the  Saluki  har- 
riers into  the  NCAA  meet  at  Yahara  Hills 
golf  course  in  Madison. 

When  the  Salukis  arrived  in  Madison, 
they  were  met  by  a  nasty  appearance  on 
the  part  of  mother  nature.  Temperatures 
were  in  the  low  20's  and  a  thin  layer  of 
snow  covered  the  course,  making  running 
a  difficult  experience. 

The  10.000  meter  course  was  conquered 
by  Alberto  Salazar  of  Oregon  first,  fol- 
lowed by  two  runners  from  Texas  -  El 
Paso.  Sawyer,  SlU's  top  finisher  battled 
his  way  through  the  cold  and  snow  to  fin- 
ish 41st  in  a  time  of  30:25.9.  still  less  than 
a  minute  behind  the  winner.  Craig  ended 
up  in  66th  place  with  a  time  of  30:46.9. 
The  surprise  of  the  day  for  Saluki  coach 
Lew  Hartog  was  Henry  Rono,  a  top  har- 
rier, giving  up  on  the  race  and  finishing 
almost  in  last  place. 

Despite  the  loss  of  Rono  and  the  41st 
place  finished  by  Sawyer,  the  Salukis 
managed  enough  points  to  place  18th  in 
the  NCAA  for  1978.  This  finish  in  the  top 
20  is  the  highest  a  Saluki  cross-country 
team  has  ever  placed,  fulfilling  a  dream  by 
Hartzog.  By  taking  18th  place,  the  Salukis 
finished  ahead  of  Oklahoma,  who  beat 
SIU  in  the  District  5  meet  earlier  in  the 
season. 

Individually,  the  SIU  harriers  did  not 
put  in  the  performances  that  they  would 
have  liked  to  achieve,  but  as  a  team,  the 
"  Salukis  had  an  extremely  successful  sea- 
;  son  as  they  captured  the  M-C  cross-coun- 
i  try  championship  and  finished  in  the  top 
■  20  cross-country  teams  in  the  nation.       □ 
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\S  1k-ii  .1.i(.-  ( /('iili  kxI  ,K^c|)li.il  till.-  head  haskcthall  ^'i.uliiii^ 
joh  .11  SIL  111  \1.i>  iif  1477.  he  made  a  jump  ihal  was  almost  ihc 
cqui\alcnt  nf  the  distance  between  Ashland.  Ohio  and  C'arbon- 
dale:  He  was  moving  from  an  NCAA  Division  III  school  (.Ash- 
land College)  to  SIL.  a  member  of  Division  I. 

■Many  Saluki  fans  thought  that  the  jump  from  the  NCAA's 
smallest  division  to  the  largest  division  wmild  be  too  much  fi>r 
(iottfried  to  handle,  as  the\  preferred  longtime  SIL  assistant 
coach  (ieorge  hibelt.  But  the  3K-Near  old  (iiilfned  felt  he  would 
ha\e  few  problems  .idjusting  to  major  college  h.isketb.ill. 

"I  didn't  notice  a  dr.tstic  change  m  philosophv  when  I  went 
from  a  high  school  to  a  school  that  we  felt  had  one  of  the  finest 
small  college  programs  in  the  country ."  Cjottfried  said.  "Vlv  phi- 
lost)ph\  IS  that  \ou  win  by  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  on  fun- 
damentals and  by  getting  to  know  your  players'  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  I  plan  to  do  the  same  things  here  that  I  did  when  I 
was  coaching  in  both  high  school  .ind  college  divisK)n  basketball. 

(iottfried  did  acknowledge  that  there  were  two  major  differ- 
ences between  small  college  and  major  college  roundball  the 
quality  of  the  players  and  the  .imount  o\  fin.mci.il  resources 
available. 

"The  major  difference  is  in  the  athlete  itself."  Ciottfried  said. 
"You're  dealing  with  a  better  athlete  m  terms  of  size  and  quick- 
ness. 

"Also,  we  never  had  the  benefit  of  a  full-time  assistant  coach 
at  Ashland.  Here.  v\e  have  two  full-time  assistants  and  a  part- 
time  assist.int." 

(iottfried  himself  has  .m  extensive  b.ickground  in  b.isketball. 
He  coached  for  eight  \ears  at  three  Ohio  high  schools,  served  as 
an  assistant  at  .Ashland  for  two  vears  and  then  was  hired  as  head 
coach  at  the  lin>  (2.(XX)  students)  school  m  1973.  Gottfried's  five- 
>ear  record  as  the  I-agles'  head  coach  was  8.''-4.'^. 

The  soft-spoken  native  of  Crestline.  Ohio  knew  little  .iboul 
Saluki  basketball  before  arriv  ing  in  Carbondale. 

"I  was  f.imili.ir  with  the  program  from  the  standpoint  th.it  Sll 
was  a  major  college  b.isketb.ill  situ.ilion."  (iiUlfried  said.  "I  was 
not  tt>t.dly  familiar  other  than  to  know  th.it  this  has  alwavs  been 
a  good  basketball  situ.itioii  with  evcelleiil  pl.ivers  .intl  excellent 
coaching." 

To  keep  the  "excellent  players"  coming  \o  SIU.  Gottfried 
plans  to  revamp  the  Saluki  recruiting  policy.  In  contrast  to  the 
late  Paul  Lambert,  who  drew  lop  talent  mainly  from  Georgia, 
(iottfried  will  concentrate  on  Illinois  first. 

"We're  going  to  start  an  umbrell.i  right  in  the  Southern  Illinois 
area."  (it)ttfried  explained.  "We'll  Kiok  firsi-off  for  players  in 
this  area  that  we  feel  are  capable  of  plaving  Divisuni  I  basket- 
ball. We'll  move  out  from  thai  umbrella  ti>  varu)us  regions.  The 
state  of  Illinois  and  the  cit>  of  Chicagi>  are  areas  we  want  to  gel 
into." 

(iottfried  IS  also  changing  the  Salukis'  strategy,  both  offen- 
sivelv  .ind  defensivelv.  On  offense,  (iottfried  hopes  lo  convert 
Sll  from  a  patient,  pattern-oriented  team  to  a  team  that  will 
often  fast-break. 

"\Se  hope  to  do  nn)re  running,  but  in  order  to  run  vou've  got 
lo  have  ileplh."  (iottfried  said.  "LAentu.illv.  we'd  like  lo  do  a  lot 
of  running.  How  soi)n  we'll  be  able  lo  do  that  will  depend  on  a 
lot  on  the  skills  the  plavers  have." 

The  defense  (iottfried  employs  will  also  be  based  on  the 
Salukis'  personnel.  "I  feel  I'm  flexible  enough  that  if  we  don't 
have  the  people  to  plav  man-to-man.  we're  ni>t  going  lo  pla> 
man-lo-man."  he  said.  "We're  going  to  do  whatever  we  have  lo 
do.  If  the  plavers  can  adjust,  we're  going  to  use  multiple  defen- 
sive sets. " 

Hvcrything  ihe  Salukis  do  on  both  offense  and  defense  will 
revolve  around  the  "we"  concept,  which  Gottfried  calls  "our 
whole  basic  philosophy." 

"I'll  use  the  word  "I"  beeau.se  m  some  situations  you  have  to," 
Gottfried  said.  "But  every  decision  we  make  will  be  in  terms  of 
'we"  intead  of  "I."  Mverylhmg  is  team-oriented." 

I  ookmg  into  the  future.  Gottfried  sees  SlU's  strongest  compe- 
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Jaques  Cliul  executes  an  over-lhe-head  backwards  stuff  shot  after 
SMinfiinfi  under  the  basket  from  the  base  line.  Such  a  shot  requires  an 
extended  "han^  time"  and  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head. 


Charles  Moore  finds  the  one-handed  side  stuff  very  effective  by 
spinning  a  full  180  degrees  after  making  the  shot,  he  can 
acknowledge  the  frustration  setting  in  on  the  face  of  his  opponent. 
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To  capture  this  action,  an  OBelisk  II  photogra- 
pher found  himself  shaking  along  with  the 
backboard  as  C Hat  forces  one  home. 
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There  is  only  one  thing  that  stimulates  a 
Saluki  basketball  fan  more  than  the  floun- 
dering judgment  of  the  referees  —  that's  a 
slam  dunk. 

The  slam  dunk  may  be  commonplace  in 
pro  basketball,  and  used  to  be  illegal  in 
high  school  ball,  but  in  college  basketball 
.  .  .  it's  pure  ecstasy!  Prohibited  in  the 
SIU  Recreation  Building,  and  not  recom- 
mended on  the  SIU  Squids  basketball 
team,  the  "stuff  has  found  a  home  in  the 
SIU  Arena. 

Maybe  the  dunk  is  more  popular  than 
the  refs'  calls  because  it  lends  itself  to  style 
and  grace,  or  because  it  happens  less  fre- 
quently than  the  officials'  blunders.  No 
matter  how  one  looks  at  it,  the  slam  dunk 
always  seems  to  receive  a  more  positive 
reaction.  The  sound  of  the  crowd  after  a 
Saluki  dunk  shot  is  enough  to  make  one  as 
deaf  as  the  referees  are  blind.  The  jeers 
from  the  hostile  fans  after  a  referee  makes 
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a  mistake  is  enough  to  make  one  wish  he 
was  deaf. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  referees,  the  fans 
realize  that  the  officials  add  a  certain  bal- 
ance to  the  flow  of  the  game  and  to  the 
flow  of  the  fans'  emotions.  For  example, 
without  the  referees  the  fans  would  be 
unable  to  chant  thier  favorite  cheer  .  .  . 
"Bullshit,  bullshit, .  .  ." 

As  long  as  there  is  a  referee  who  can 
hesitate,  hoot  his  whistle,  and  blow  the 
next  call,  there  will  also  be  a  Saluki  who 
can  jump,  twirl,  and  execute  the  play  that 
the  fans  come  to  applaud  most  .  .  .  THE 
SLAM  DUNK.  D 
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Cheers  arising  fri)m  the  Arena  during 
the  '78-79  cage  season  were  not  solely  for 
the  male  Salukis,  as  the  women  cagers 
hosted  Louisville  in  the  opening  game  of 
SlU's  first-ever  men's  and  women's  bas- 
ketball doubleheader.  One  member  of  the 
women's  team  commented  on  the  advan- 
tages of  playing  experience  in  the  Arena, 
as  many  of  their  road  games  are  played  m 
gyms  of  a  similar  or  larger  size. 

However,  the  womens'  Arena  games 
were  not  limited  to  a  spotlight  share  with 
the  men.  On  December  13,  the  lady 
Salukis  made  their  international  debut, 
hosting  the  powerful  Czechoslovakian 
women's  national  team.  The  Czech  team, 
a  foe  with  impre.ssive  credentials,  has 
prt)ven  itself  as  a  perennial  cage  power, 
never  placing  below  third  in  six  world 
champumships  and  capturing  a  fourth- 
place  finish  in  women's  basketball  at  the 
1976  Olympics  in  Montreal,  in  the  end. 
the  tremendous  size,  strength  and  playing 
experience  of  the  huge  (6-0  average) 
Czech  lineup  was  too  much  for  the  Salukis 
to  overcome.  SIU  was  dealt  a  loss,  but 


also  received  an  honor  in  hosting  an  inter- 
national team  with  the  reputation  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

SIU  was  also  honored  by  being  chosen 
as  one  of  the  four  host  sites  for  the  first- 
round  competition  in  the  AIAW  national 
basketball  championships.  This  relegation 
for  SIU  meant  that  some  of  the  nation's 
top  college  teams  would  be  invading  the 
Arena,  giving  SIU  students  as  well  as  the 
local  public  a  chance  to  view  women's 
basketball  at  its  best,  in  order  for  the 
Salukis  to  advance  to  the  nationals  and 
play  in  their  own  arena,  they  will  have  to 
capture  their  first  Midwest  AIAW 
regional  title. 

The  lady  Salukis  opened  their  season  in 
high  style  by  capturing  a  runner-up  finish 
in  the  Siiuthwest  Missoun  Thanksgiving 
tournament.  The  cagers  gained  additional 
success  in  the  opening  weeks,  adding  wins 
over  Cincinnati,  Central  Missouri,  Union 
University  and  Louisville. 

Throughout  the  season,  the  scoring  of 
the  women's  team  was  exceptionally  bal- 
anced. .Iill   Pomcranke  proved  a  tourna- 
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iition  in  the  Missoun  Valley  (\inference  coming  from  Wichita 
State  and  Creighton. 

"With  the  kind  of  money  Wichita  is  pouring  into  their  pro- 
gram, I've  got  to  feel  that  they  are  definitely  going  to  be  a  con- 
sistent team,"  (iottfried  said.  "And  I  think  Tom  Apkc  is  one  of 
the  finest  coaches  in  the  country  at  Creighton." 

But  Cn>tlfricd  believes  that  there  is  room  for  the  Salukis  anu>ng 
the  crowded  field  of  MVC  contenders:  "I  like  to  feel  that  the 
program  has  been  a  good  one  m  the  past  and  there  are  things 
we'll  do  that  will  improve  it." 

Yi>u  can't  call  them  Ray  and  you  can't  call  them  Jay  and  there 
aren't  many  other  n.imes  you  can  call  them.  No,  when  it  comes 
to  Wayne  Abrams  and  Milt  lluggins,  take  Norm  Crosby's  advice 
and  just  say  "N.itural." 

.  .  .  Stumbles  out  of  the  gate 

.•\br.ims  .ind  Muggins,  for  those  few  of  you  not  in  Saluki  bas- 
kclh.ill.  are  the  SIU  guards  who  helped  the  Salukis  fashion  a  6-4 
record  going  into  what  promised  lo  be  .in  exciting  Missouri  Val- 
ley Conference  race. 

"Wa>ne  .ind  Milt  are  as  good  .is  .my  guards  l'\e  had  the 
opnortunilv  to  coach."  new  .Saluki  coach  Joe  Gottfried  said. 
"Tne>  complement  each  other  ver>  well;  Wayne  is  a  penetrator 
and  a  Jriver.«Mill  is  a  fine  outside  shooter." 

Huggins.  who  averaged  \^  points  per  game  for  last  season's 
Salukis,  was  averaging  21  through  the  first  10  games  this  year. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  Ciottfried's  motion 
offense  opened  up,  the  6-.^  senior  was  shooting  a  torrid  ."^8  per- 
cent. 


ment  standout  for  SlU  during  the  SMSU 
tournament.  Next,  in  the  victory  over 
Central  Missouri,  Sue  Faber  scored  36 
points,  her  highest  total  in  a  two-year 
career.  Bonnie  Foley,  SlU's  6-3  center, 
was  the  leading  rebounder.  Faber  and 
Foley  had  been  the  catalysts  behind  the 
team's  success,  averaging  18  and  15  points 
per  outing.  All  five  starters,  including 
Pomeranke,  Williams  and  Hoffman,  have 
chipped  in  double  figures  throughout  the 
season,  creating  a  well-rounded  Saluki 
scoring  attack. 

Basketball  '78-79  provided  a  string  of 
momentous  firsts  for  the  women  Saluki 
cagers.  Besides  going  international  and 
hosting  the  first  round  of  the  nationals, 
the  SlU  women's  team  was  successful. 
With  the  program  growing  stronger  every 
year,  there  seems  to  be  a  promising  future 
of  success  for  the  SI U  lady  cagers.  □ 


"Rubber  Band  man"  Abrams  showed  everyone  what  he  is 
capable  of  doing  in  the  opening  70-58  win  over  Evansville.  In 
that  game,  the  6-6  junior  dazzled  the  8,329  fans  in  attendance  by 
doing  just  about  everything  asked  of  a  combination  of  a  guard, 
forward,  center,  assistant  coach  and  water  boy. 

Against  Evansville,  and  throughout  the  season,  Abrams 
proved  himself  equally  proficient  at  shooting,  passing,  driving, 
ball-handling,  rebounding,  slam-dunking  and  causing  the  fans  to 
say  'OOOOOOOOH"  and  "AAAAAAAAAH.  "  There  is  no 
truth  to  the  rumor  that  Abrams  helped  direct  traffic  outside  the 
Arena  during  halftime. 


I  flu, 


Still,  there  are  problems  with  an  offense  that  is  primarily 
guard-oriented,  and  Gottfried  realizes  this.  In  the  first  few 
games,  SlU  had  problems  getting  the  ball  inside  to  forwards 
Gary  Wilson  and  Charles  Moore,  but  these  problems  seemed  to 
be  at  least  partially  solved  in  wins  over  Northern  Illinois  (97-75) 
and  Wisconsin-Milwaukee  (97-63). 

Another  problem  that  dogged  the  Salukis  (no  pun  intended) 
was  rebounding.  In  close  road  losses  to  Illinois  State  and  St. 
Louis,  as  well  as  the  win  over  Evansville,  SlU  was  outboarded  by 
a  substantial  margin.  Gottfried  knew  the  Salukis  had  to  do  better 
to  be  able  to  defeat  Valley  favorites  (along  with  SlU)  Indiana 
State,  New  Mexico  State  and  Creighton,  not  to  mention  poten- 
tial contenders  like  Drake,  Bradley  and  Wichita  State. 

But  there  are  promising  notes  for  the  Salukis.  All  five  starters 
were  shooting  50  percent  or  better  through  the  first  10  games. 
Moore,  a  substitute  last  year,  developed  into  a  solid  starting  for- 
ward. Sophomore  Jac  Cliatt  and  freshman  Lawrence  Stubble- 
field  proved  themselves  capable  of  backing  up  Huggins  and 
Abrams  at  the  guard  slots. 

Best  of  all,  Richard  Ford,  a  6-5  forward  who  was  the  third- 
leading  scorer  on  SlU's  NCAA  tounrament  team  two  years  ago, 
became  eligible  on  December  15.  Ford,  who  lost  a  battle  to  the 
books  last  season,  scored  just  six  points  and  fouled  out  at  Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth.  But  Gottfried  was  not  discouraged. 

"There's  no  question  he'll  help  us.  especially  in  terms  of 
depth,"  Gottfried  said.  "With  his  experience,  he  can  lend  a 
strong  hand." 

Fickle  Saluki  fans,  who  expect  a  Valley  title  and  an  NCAA 
tourney  berth  out  of  Gottfried  in  his  first  season,  hope  that  Ford 
and  the  other  Salukis.  just  like  Abrams  and  Huggins,  prove  to  be 
Naturals.  D 
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photos  and  tc  \i  by  Joel  Wakitsch 

All  Dt)n  Campbell  could  do  was  sit  and 
watch.  He  probably  enjoved  it  more  than 
a  Saluki  basketball  game,  too.  Campbell  is 
the  coach  of  the  SlU  Squids  wheelchair 
basketball  team  and  he  knows  that  his 
moral  support  is  much  more  important 
than  his  strategic  ct)achmg  abilities. 

On  the  court  in  the  Recreation  Center 
the  sound  of  metal  clashing  against  metal, 
the  sight  of  his  player  hobbling  out  of  his 
wheelchair  after  losing  his  balance,  and 
the  grace  o\  a  gliding  hook  shot  all  affect 
Campbell  the  same  way  .  .  .  hardly  at  all. 
He  has  seen  it  all  and  knows  that  it's  all 
part  of  the  game.  Occasionallv,  Campbell 
will  blurt  "nice  shot"  or  "That  a  boy";  just 
another  example  of  the  moral  support  that 
the  Squids  appreciate  so  much. 

Iherc  are  only  seven  players  on  the 
team  and  one  of  them  is  a  woman.  Oh  yes, 
all  special  population  activities  are  co-ed, 
a  characteristic  that  might  justify  the  use 
of  the  word  "special"  before  the  word 
populations.  Other  co-ed  activities  include 
archers,  beep-baseball,  bowling,  chess, 
flag-football,  floor-hockey,  horseback  rid- 
ing, swimming,  table  tennis,  and  target 
rifle  shooting. 

I'he  .Squids  get  the  most  attention 
because  they  belong  to  an  intercollegiate 
wheelchair  basketball  conference  and 
compete  in  various  tournaments  during 
the  year.  1  he  team  has  been  in  existence 
for  more  than  25  years,  but  most  of  the 
other  activities  were  coordinated  only  two 
years  ago  when  Rich  DeAngelis,  assistant 
coordinator  of  recreational  sports  saw  a 
need  fi>r  it. 

About  TiW  students  activcK  participate 
in  special  population  athletics,  and  sup- 
port of  the  program  comes  from  a  number 
of  volunteer  sources.  .After  the  program 
becomes  widel\  accepted  at  SI  I  and  the 
special  p*)pulations  get  the  suppiirl  friim 
the  entire  SI  I'  community,  then  maybe 
people  will  understand  why  Coach  Camp- 
bell just  sits  and  lirnks  contenl.  □ 
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By  Doug  IVil.ion 


Saluki  wrestling  coach  Linn  Long  is  noi 
likely  to  get  all  fired  up  and  hopping 
excited  ahout  the  immediate  future  of  his 
team,  but  there  are  some  indications  that 
better  times  may  be  around  the  corner  for 
the  matmen. 

After  consecutive  years  of  winning  only 
five  matches,  a  crop  of  new  recruits  that 
includes  SIX  high  school  state  champs  may 
affect  a  positive  change.  However.  Long's 
optimism  remains  guarded  because  he 
s.i\s  his  wrestlers  will  be  up  against  some 
of  the  nation's  finest  wrestling  teams. 

What  could  potentially  be  one  of  the 
better  teams  in  recent  \ears  is  led  by  Paul 
Hibbs.  Hibbs  returns  after  posting  a  team- 
leadmg  23-11-1  record  and  he  was  the 
S.ilukis'  K>ne  representative  at  the  NCAA 
championships. 

Also  expected  to  return  are  John  Gross, 
who  was  21-12.  Mike  Delligaiti  (.3-.1-2). 
hric  Jones  (5-16-0).  Mark  Mitchell  (4-22), 
Jon  Slarr  (9-19-2)  and  Tom  Vi//i  (17-12- 
I) 

Ihe  incoming  freshmen  who  should 
help  to  shore  the  ranks  and  add  needed 
depth  include  Bill  .Ameen.  a  state  champ 
from  Oklahoma,  and  Brad  and  Berk 
Reed,  also  Oklahoma  champs.  The  Reeds 
are  identical  twin  brothers  whi>  have  three 
state  championships  between  them. 

Recruited  friim  Michigan  were  Sct>tt 
Limphere  .ind  Ov^avne  Smith,  both  high 
s*.hiHil  champions  who  are  expected  to  be 
tough  in  the  lower  weight  divisions.  Kevin 
Kauffm.in  and  Jeff  Walker  were  bi>lh 
recruited  fri>m  Iowa  where  the\  wrestled 
as  the  class  of  (he  state. 

After  what  was  an  ohviousK  gt>od  vear 
of  recruiting.  Long  said  his  chief  pniblem 
along  that  line  is  money.  Once  funds  run 
o\H  he  has  to  quit  but  he  added.  "Once  we 
get  him  on  campus  we've  got  i>ur  fiH>t  in 
thediHir." 


Recruiting  is  a  big  factor  in  the  bringing 
of  top  athletes  into  the  SIL'  program  but 
once  they  are  here  Long  says  there  are 
three  other  factors  to  consider  in  trying  to 
make  a  recruit  a  top  college  level  wrestler. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  consider  in  try- 
ing to  make  a  top-level  wrestler  is  academ- 
ics. Long  says  that  an  athlete  can't  be  eli- 
gible to  compete  if  he  does  not  keep  his 
grades  up.  The  second  factor  to  consider, 
according  to  Long,  is  conditu^ning.  The 
importance  of  this  is  obvious  and  without 
development  in  this  area  the  wrestler  is 
limited  by  his  stamina. 

The  third  area  of  importance  is  prac- 
tice. Long  says  it  is  essential  that  a  wres- 
tler practice  his  techniques  and  moves 
correctly  and  precisely  so  that  refinement 
leads  to  perfection.  "More  matches  are 
won  in  the  practice  room  than  on  the 
competitive  mat."  says  Long.  Or  as  one  of 
his  wrestlers  has  said,  it's  not  practice  that 
makes  perfect,  it's  perfect  practice  that 
makes  perfect. 

By  developing  a  wrestler  in  each  of  the 
three  above  mentioned  areas  Long  savs  he 
hopes  indiv iduals  will  develop  an  attitude 
of  "oh  boy.  I  have  eight  minutes  to  wres- 
tle." rather  than  "I  hope  that  eight  min- 
utes gets  over  quick." 

Long  says  he  measures  the  success  of 
the  program  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
places  at  the  national  tournament.  In 
recent  years  a  measure  by  those  standards 
h.id  not  looked  too  gi>od  but  Long  savs  he 
looks  at  the  program  as  one  which  gives 
the  wrestlers  an  opportunity  to  be  as  gix>d 
as  they  can. 

"I  try  to  teach  them  to  do  things  thev 
don't  think  they  can  do."  Long  said.  This 
results  in  ment.il  toughness  .ind  poise  and 
ultimately  this  leads  to  confidence,  which 
IS  an  asset  to  anyone's  college  education 
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by  Thea  Breite 


While  most  racquet  sports  are  enjoying 
booms  of  popularity,  there  is  one  cousin 
of  the  string  family  that  has  yet  to  become 
a  popular  American  pastime  among  the 
serious  weekend  sports  fanatic.  People 
just  don't  take  badminton  seriously, 
according  to  SIU  badminton  coach  Paul 
Blair. 

The  reason  for  this,  said  Blair,  is  that 
companies  are  manufacturing  cheap 
backyard  equipment  which  makes  the  pit- 
ter  patter  outdoor  game  expressly  differ- 


ent from  the  tremendously  quick  and 
physically  demanding  game  of  indoor 
badminton. 

SIU's  dual  and  tournament  record  in 
the  past  five  years  is  hardly  one  to  boast 
about,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  that. 

Southern  is  in  a  region  of  excellent  bad- 
minton competition.  In  the  1978  national 
tournament  Eastern  Illinois  placed  sec- 
ond. Western  Illinois  placed  fourth  and 
Illinois  State  placed  fifth. 

"It's  difficult  to  face  three  of  the  top 
five  teams  in  the  nation  and  lose  week  in 
and  week  out. 
That's  got  to  do 
something  to  you," 
said  Blair. 

In  addition  to 
the  tremendous 
competition  is  the 
fact  that  the  SIU 
team  has  seen  five 
different  coaches  in 
five  years.  The  pro- 
gram needs  more 
continuity,  said  the 
first  year  coach. 

His  approach  to 
coaching  the  sport 
is  to  first  get  the 
players  to  enjoy 
themselves  so  that 
they  want  to 
improve  and  then 
give  them  tips 
about  strategy 
options  so  that  they 
learn  to  figure 
things  out  on  their 
own. 

SIU's  badminton 
team  is  the  only 
one  like  it  in  the 
state  because  it  is 
coed.  This  year  the 
men  have  only  one 
tournament  to  play 
in  but  they  practice 
with  the  women 
fairly  regularly. 

Blair  said  the  men  get  the  use  of  good 
equipment,  playing  time  and  a  pair  of 
shoes  while  the  women  benefit  by  having 
better  players  to  practice  against. 

The  1979  squad  has  a  new  coach  with  a 
background  in  badminton,  and  14  play- 
ers, nine  of  which  are  underclassmen.      Q 
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-^  -,  T-  Although  Rick  Powers  is  happy 

W(^)][|^^l|  with  his  new  position  as  coach  of 

the  women's  swimming  team,  he 

IS  the  first  to  concede  that  getting 

the  position  in  the  middle  of  the  season  has  its  drawbacks. 

Powers,  who  is  also  the  assistant  men's  swimming  coach,  vol- 
unteered to  take  the  position  in  place  of  Inge  Renner.  who  was 
fired  in  mid-season. 

Powers  said  the  biggest  disadvantage  in  taking  the  job  in  the 
middle  of  the  season  is  the  lack  of  time  to  properl\  train  his 
swimmers  mentally. 

"The  main  difference  today  with  coaches  is  the  way  the>  pre- 
pare their  swimmers  psychologically,"  he  said. 

Flc  also  said  that  preparing  his  swimmers  for  the  national 
AIAW  meet  in  March  is  a  problem  because  he  doesn't  know  how 
they  will  react  to  a  taper.  A  taper  is  a  rest  period  before  an 
impiHtani  meet  which  allegedly  enables  the  athlete  to  perform  at 
her  peak. 

Explaining  the  benefits  of  a  taper.  Powers  said.  "The  body 
recovers  from  the  season's  workouts  and  ihc  muscles  get  loose 
again." 

Powers  is  enthusiastic  about  the  three  new  swimmers  for  this 
semester:  Lauren  Scott,  a  junior  transfer  student;  Venezuelan 
Mareanela  lluen.  a  South  American  C)l>mpic  champion  in  1^)76 
and  Carol  Lauchncr,  a  finalist  in  the  I  ,S.  Olympic  trials  in  1976. 

Other  team  members  include  three  .M.AW  national  finalists 
,3g  from  1978:  captain  Mar>  Jane  Sheets,  Heidi  tinbrod  and  Ann 


Gutsick.  Completing  the  1 1  member  squad  are  Molley  Schroe- 
der,  Terri  Winking,  Diana  Griffin.  Jenny  McCan  and  Jan 
Salmon. 

With  all  the  problems  that  come  with  taking  on  a  team  in  mid- 
season  one  might  wonder  why  Powers  is  doing  it  without  pay. 
His  answer  is  simple:  He  plans  to  be  the  head  coach  of  the 
women  next  year. 

As  he  put  it,  "I'm  building  on  the  future."  —  By  Linda  Prather 
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The  Top  Ten. 

I  hats  what  the  SIU  men's  siwmming  team  and  their  coach. 
Bob  Steele,  are  aiming  for  this  season.  Last  year's  Salukis  capped 
a  fine  year  by  finishing  17th  in  the  NCAA  championship  meet  at 
Long  Beach,  Calif.  But  Steele  felt  his  swimmers  easily  could  have 
done  better. 

"We  had  hoped  to  do  better."  Steele  said.  "It's  kind  of  a  hard 
thing  to  predict  because  of  the  quality  of  the  competition.  We 
kepi  our  string  of  finishing  in  the  top  20  alive,  but  we  still  are 
aiming  for  a  finish  in  the  top  10." 

Before  last  season's  nationals,  the  Salukis  captured  a  signifi- 
cant victory  by  winning  the  National  Independent  meet.  That 
meet  was  held  in  the  Recreation  Center  pool. 

In  the  National  Independent  meet,  the  Salukis  set  14  school 
records,  blowing  pre-meet  favorites  Miami  (Fla.)  and  South  Car- 
olina clear  out  of  the  pool.  "Miami  and  South  Carolina  had  been 


doing  a  lot  better  than  we  had  before  the  meet,"  Steele  said. 

Then  came  a  three-week  layoff  and  the  disappointing  finish  at 
Long  Beach.  Although  only  three  teams  brought  more  swimmers 
to  the  meet  than  SIU  (the  Salukis  brought  13),  the  best  the 
maroon-and-white  could  do  was  17th. 

"We  put  so  much  pressure  on  the  swimmers  to  swim  well  in 
the  National  Independent  meet  that  that  in  itself  may  have  taken 
a  little  bit  away  from  the  performances  later  on,"  Steele 
explained. 

Several  individuals  did  shine  for  SIU  at  Long  Beach.  Greg 
Porter  finished  third  in  the  lOO-yard  butterfly,  while  David  Par- 


ker finished  10th  in  the  1,650-yard  freestyle. 

Porter  and  Parker,  plus  a  host  of  other  Salukis,  returned  to  the 
team  in  1978-79.  The  only  swimmers  SIU  lost  from  last  season 
were  Steve  Jack,  who  graduated,  and  Dan  Griebel,  who  was 
declared  academically  ineligible.  The  Salukis  have  also  added 
several  new  swimmers,  giving  the  team  added  depth  and  compe- 
tition for  spots.  "We've  probably  got  the  best  team  we've  ever 
had  at  the  university,"  Steele  says. 

One  of  those  newcomers  is  Conrado  Porta,  a  world-class  back- 
stroker  from  Argentina.  Behind  him  are  junior  returnees  Ral 
Rosario  and  Dean  Ehrenheim. 

Porter,  an  ail-American  the  past  two  years,  is  the  leading 
swimmer  in  the  butterfly  events,  but  Steele  pointed  out  that 
Brian  Gadekan  and  Jorge  Jararnillo  were  both  close  to  Porter. 

In  the  long  distance  events,  Parker  and  Gadekan  are  the  lead- 
ers, while  Chris  Phillips  and  Pat  Looby  strengthen  the  middle 
distances.  Looby  and  Bob  Samples  lead  the  way  in  the  sprint 
events. 

Another  new  swimmer,  Swede  Anders  Norling,  gives  SIU  a 
potential  NCAA  titlist  in  the  breaststroke.  Mark  Pollard,  Mac 
Leverence  and  Dave  Farr  lend  depth. 

The  divers,  coached  by  Julian  Krug,  are  led  by  juniors  Bill 
Cashmore  and  Gary  Mastey,  with  freshman  George  Greenleaf 
rapidly  improving.  However,  the  divers  will  miss  Rick  Theobald, 
who  broke  his  leg  in  practice.  —  by  Scott  Stahmer  D 
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Motion  ...  the  constant  pest  to  the  sports  photog- 
rapher ...  or  could  It  be  a  blessing?  Freezing  the 
halfback  in  midair  as  he  plunges  into  the  end  zone, 
and  pasting  an  emotional  grimace  on  the  face  of  the 
strammg  wrestler  are  shots  that  the  photographer 
strives  for,  and  the  public  appreciates.  The  peak 
moment  is  captured  and  the  athlete  is  suspended  in 
the  picture  frame  forever  whether  he  likes  it  or  not 
.  .  .  but  where  is  the  motion?  Is  the  halfback  destined 
to  hang  above  the  end  zone  for  the  rest  of  his  career? 
Will  the  wrestler  ever  lose  the  anguish  that  is  plas- 
tered on  his  face? 

A  movie  camera  surely  would  answer  most  of  these 
questions,  but  most  yearbook  photographers  are  not 
equipped  with  such  tools.  A  .sequence  of  still  photos 
might  help  tell  the  story,  but  most  publications  have 
limited  space  for  photographs.  After  pleasing  the 
public  and  himself  with  frozen,  peak  action  shots,  the 
photographer  yearns  to  show  the  motion  and  grace 
that  make  sports  the  entertaining  spectacle  that  it  is 
today.  That  is  the  aim  of  these  two  pages  —  To  let  the 
halfback  complete  his  dive  —  to  let  the  wrestler  shed 
his  agony  -  and  specifically  to  let  the  gymnast  com- 
plete his  flip,  twirl,  and  dismount  in  a  single  frame  of 
action. 

By  using  shutter  speeds  of  one-eighth  to  one  sec- 
ond, the  photographer  can  create  a  blur,  ghost 
images,  and  the  illusion  of  motion  all  in  the  same 
frame  of  film.  Gymnastics  lends  itself  to  this  m\stery. 
Faces  are  blurred  beyond  recognition,  legs  fade  into 
streams  of  white,  and  the  brute  strength  required  of 
all  gymnasts  melts  into  a  continuous  flow  of  grace 
and  beauty. 

Statistics,  a  season  review,  and  pictures  of  the  stars 
can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  magazine.  These  two 
pages  are  a  tribute  to  beauty,  experimentation,  and 
gymnastic  motion.  If  vou  are  a  gymastics  fan  you  will 


have  an  easier  time  finding  yourself  in  the  crowd  than 
you  will  trying  to  identify  your  favorite  gymnast  in 
the  accompanying  photos.  The  amount  of  action 
shown  in  each  frame  can  be  controlled  by  varying  the 
time  that  the  shutter  on  the  camera  is  open.  The 
longer  the  shutter  is  open  the  more  smeared  the  mov- 
ing image  will  appear. 

The  judges  at  a  typical  meet  never  award  a  score  of 
9.7  to  the  gymnast  because  of  a  single  instant  in  the 
competitors  performance.  An  overall  evaluation  of 
his  or  her  total  display  earns  them  a  high  score. 
L'nfortunatcl>.  a  film  has  not  been  manufactured  to 
record  a  whole  performance  on  one  frame,  but  this 
should  not  hinder  the  photographer  in  trying  to 
depict  the  action,  rather  than  the  subject. 

I  hope  most  gymnastic  enthusiasts  will  second  that 
motion.  D 
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Probably  the  most  influential  factor  on  the  outcome  of  the 
1978-79  seasons  for  the  SIU  gymnastics  teams  is  injuries. 

F.arly  in  the  season,  team  captain  and  All-.American  Linda 
Nelson  and  teammate  Laura  Hemberger  were  lost  to  the  team 
because  of  injuries.  The  loss  of  both  women  was  significant, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Nelson  whii  was  the  team's  most  consist- 
ent scorer  and  top  all  around  performer  the  preMous  season. 

After  finishing  the  1977-78  season  with  a  15-5  dual  meet 
record  and  a  twelfth-place  finish  at  the  national  meet.  Coach 
Herb  Vogel  was  not  exactly  sure  how  his  team  stood  at  the  outset 
of  the  following  season.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  mlnxluction 
of  a  new  scoring  system  for  women's  gymnastics  in  the  United 
States. 

The  new  system,  which  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  used  at  the 
inlernalional  le\el.  is  similar  to  ones  used  in  Russia  and  Roma- 
ma  In  hoping  to  develop  better  American  Olympic  competitors, 
the  new  system's  originators  designed  the  system  to  score  more 
generousl\  for  events  with  a  higher  degree  of  difficulty.  Confu- 
hv  Pinte  H'llsDn  '*"''"  arose  however,  from  the  regional  discrepancies  in  the  use  of 
Scon  Siiihmcr  ^^^  "^*  system,  thus  Vogel  was  not  sure  how  his  team's  scores 
compared  with  those  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

E.arl>  in  the  season,  the  void  left  b\  the  loss  of  Nelson  was 
filled  quickly  by  Maureen  Hennessey,  a  junior  from  E-ssex  Junc- 
tion. Vt.  Vogel  likened  the  value  of  Nelson  and  Hennessey  to 
that  of  a  person  he  would  like  to  have  shtH>l  the  deciding  last- 
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minute  shot  in  a  basketball  game.  They,  unlike  some  of  their 
teammates  who  tend  to  look  good  in  practice  but  stumble  in 
competition,  are  performers.  They  consistently  compete  at  the 
peak  of  their  abilities. 

The  future  of  the  gymnastics  team  should  correlate  directly 
with  the  development  of  Valerie  Painton,  a  freshman  from  Web- 
ster, N.Y.  Vogel  has  said  that  Painton  is  the  most  talented  kid 
he's  had  in  the  past  five  years  and  he  suggests  that  if  her  meet 
performances  catch  up  with  the  quality  of  her  workouts  she 
could  be  the  next  national  champion  from  SIU. 

Also  expected  to  help  out  in  the  all  around  category  are  All 
American  Cindy  Moran  and  Pam  Conklin.  According  to  Vogel, 
Moran  "has  more  ability  than  two  or  three  people  on  the  team 
put  together."  He  says  the  junior  from  Boston  has  had  trouble 
with  ankle  injuries  in  the  past  but  he  expects  big  things  for  her  in 
the  future. 

Conklin,  a  sophomore  from  Hyde  Parke,  N.Y.,  needs  only  a 
little  confidence  to  become  the  team's  best  bar  worker,  says 
Vogel.  He  says  she  has  improved  a  great  deal  in  the  past  year  and 
should  be  competing  in  the  number  four  all  around  position. 

Perhaps  another  face  to  be  seen  in  the  all  around  event  is  Ellen 
Barrett,  a  sophomore  All  American  from  Morton  Grove,  II.  Her 
strongest  event  is  the  vault  and  Vogel  expects  her  to  lead  the 
team  in  that  event  again. 

Though  not  expected  to  be  an  all  arounder,  Patti  Tveit  is 


expected  to  do  some  scoring  in  three  events.  The  sophomore 
from  Rochester,  Minn,  is  probably  one  of  the  top  on  the  team 
floor  exercise  and  her  efforts  in  the  vault  and  balance  beam 
should  also  be  valuable. 

Lisa  Peden,  a  freshman  walkon  from  Peoria,  is  expected  to 
provide  a  little  help  in  the  floor  exercise  and  the  balance  beam. 

Vogel  expects  that  if  his  gymnasts  did  not  get  injured  or  fat, 
the  team  should  again  win  the  state  and  regional  titles  and  be 
very  competitive  at  the  national  meet. 

The  women  are  not  the  only  SIU  gym  squad  hoping  for 
national  prominence,  however.  The  men's  gymnastics  team, 
which  suffered  through  a  disappointing  1977-78  season,  expected 
to  be  much-improved  this  year. 

All-Americans  Rick  Adams  and  Dave  Schieble  head  the  list  of 
returnees.  Adams  is  an  all-around  man,  while  Schieble's  spe- 
cialty is  the  pommel  horse. 

Other  lettermen  who  play  important  roles  for  the  Salukis  are 
Brian  Babcock  (all-around),  Jeff  Barlow  (Vaulting,  parallel 
bars).  Randy  Bettis  (floor  exercise),  Warren  Brantley  (all- 
around),  Scott  McBroom  (all-around),  Dan  Muenz  (all-around), 
Kevin  Muenz  (all-around)  and  Robert  Coleman  (still  rings). 

Saluki  coach  Bill  Meade,  beginning  his  23rd  season  as  SIU 
coach,  didn't  hesistate  to  call  his  team  a  threat  to  win  the  NCAA 
tournament.  "We  feel  that  we'll  be  in  Baton  Rouge  for  the 
finals."  n 
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.  1  raditionally,  the  SIU  men's  tennis 
team  has  the  reputation  of  consistently 
winning,  but  as  coach  Dick  LeFevre  said. 
J.978  was  not  as  good  as  previous  years. 


five  losing  seasons  that  LeFevereRa. 
posted  in  his  21  years  as  tennis  coach  at 
SIU.  And  the  outlook  does  not  look  to 
rapidly  or  drastically  improve  from  the 
11-17  record  of  1978. 

"With  the  level  of  competition  and  the 
current  players  we  have,  we  will  probably 
once  again  end  up  with  more  L's  than 
Ws,  but  that  is  of  secondary  importance 
to  winning  the  Missouri  Valley  Confer- 
ence championship,"  LeFevre  said. 

Helping  to  pursue  that  championship  in 
the  1979  spring  season  will  be  the  previous 
year's  #  1  singles  player  Jeff  Lubner.  Lub- 
ner  finished  1978  with  a  16-12  record  and 
was  one  of  four  players  from  the  district  to 
qualify  for  the  NCAA  tournament. 
Together  with  #2  singles  player  Neville 
Kennerly  who  posted  an  even  14-14  slate. 
Lubner  was  also  on  the  strong  #  I  dou- 
bles team  that  finished  the  spring  with  an 
18-10  record  and  was  chosen  as  a  district 
epresentative  for  the  National  Collegiate 
indoor  Doubles  Championship  held  in  the 
fall  of  1978. 

Also  figuring  heavily  into  the  picture 
for  the  SIU  men  is  Sam  Dean,  who  at  the 
#4  singles  spot  posted  the  team's  win- 
ningest  record  with  20  wins  and  eight 
losses.  Freshman  Lito  Ampon  and  junior 


walk-on  Paul  Haskin  should  all  provide 
help  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  singles 
spots. 

Boaz  Nikritin  and  Mark  High,  both 
members  of  the  1978  SIU  team  that  fin- 
ished third  at  the  Valley  tournament 
behind  Wichita  State  and  West  Texas 
State,  moved  to  other"  schools  and  thus 
^Mf  rf  lnil  t"  *'"'  team  for  play  in  1979. 


LeFeverelm:  ^ 

the  1979  season  directly  to  his  ability  to 
recruit  another  top  line  player  before  the 
sprin^eason  got  underway.  However. 
recruiting  that  top  line  player  presents  a 
bit  of  a  problem. 

Situated  in  what  most  sound  thinking 
people  don't  consider  the  tropics,  SIU 
does  not  always  provide  the  best  weather 
at  courtside  and  the  facilities,  though  ade- 
quate, are  not  the  best  in  the  country. 
Combining  the  above  with  the  recent 
NCAA  decision  to  limit  scholarships  from 
eight  to  five,  the  Saluki  coach  has  his  work 
cut  out  for  him. 

Nonetheless,  the  team  retains  a  tough 
schedule  playing  the  likes  of  Michigan. 
Georgia.  Notre  Dame.  Florida.  LSU,  Wis- 
ccyisin,  Indiana,  Kentucky.  Alabama. 
Vanderbilt.  Missouri  and  Oklahoma. 

Trying  to  get  his  team  to  play  as  tough  a 
schedule  as  possible,  LeFevre  figures  that 

season  record  but  they  will  be  ready  for 
Valley  competition. 

The  big  question  for  the  season  remains 
to  be  whether  or  not  LeFevre  can  get 
another  top  player  in  time  for  the  spring. 
Hmm.  maybe  Bjom  Borg  has  a  younger 
brother  that  would  like  it  in  Southern  Illi- 
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icemen's  tennis ,  team  is  pptinjistic , aad , 
;  anxiously  looking,  forward  ta  the  spring 
;  and  fall  seasons  of  1979. 
«r      The  team  will  now  put  the  fall  rebuild- 
>  iag  sBason^b<*in^^  tostarit: 
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State  champs),  Indiana,  and  Ohio  Stated 

M^iuri  K  oh  let.,,  second  singles;  playefc 
from  Suffern,  N.Y,  is  expecting  a  tough 
season  ahead.  :-• 

"We  really  have  a  challenging  spring; 
:;season  coming':fl_»^  a  lot  of  tough^ 


>H@8WHff8i»^fcXpiitined,-  -In-theMl-we  wer^  ■ 
ien't  faring  too  well,  but  now  we  se«m  to 
be  getting  it  together.  We're  very  inspired 
for  the  spring  season."  The  women  have 


Coach  Jiidy  Auld  said,  "They're  all  rel- 
atively young,  so  I  think  that  if  the  girls 
wofk  hard  over  the  winter  arid  summer, 
they 'y  gain  experience  and  pick  up 


The  team  is  yoyng  indeed  ^^  the  aver- 
age is  barely  over  19. 


one  player  will  be  graduatmg  this  spnng, 
so  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  and  plenty 
of  players  to  prepare  for  the  coming  years. 
However,  the  women  are  getting  ready 
for  spring  tight  now.  And  spring  means 
meeting  teams  like  Northwestern  (current 


to  work  hard." 

Coach  Auld  purp>osely,  schedules  hard 
competitipn  for  her.  team  because  she. 


players  appfeciate.it  too.  Sophomore  Deb- 
bie Martin,  also  from  New  York 
explained,  "1  like  playing  the  tougher 
schools  —  it's  a  challenge  Ilook  forward,;: 


team's  problem  in  one  sentence. 
"All  of  the  players  have  a  lot  of  poten- 

right  now  is  that  they  haven^WWk  real 
big  win."  ■ 

Combining  youth,  a  new  attitude  and  j 
potential,  that  big  win  does  not  appear  to    7-^^^^ 
be  very  far  of  f.  D 
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photos  by  Joel  Wakitsch 

ic\l  hv  Ka\  Bliuhin\ki 


In  the  early  '70"s.  the  tennis  rage  began. 
\\'ith  it  came  the  elite  racquet  clubs,  high- 
priced  fashions,  and  enormous  demands 
for  courts.  Now,  in  the  late  '70's,  there  is  a 
quite  similar  demand  for  a  different  kind 
of  court       racquetball  courts. 

Anyone  on  campus  who  has  gotten  up 
at  7  a.m.  to  be  certain  of  reserving  a  court 
for  the  following  day  realizes  this  demand. 
The  multi-million  dollar  Recreation  Cen- 
ter begins  taking  reservations  for  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  7:30,  and  by  7:40  all  of  the 
■■prime  time"  courts  are  taken.  In  just  ten 
minutes,  64  hours  of  racquetball  play  are 
rcser\ed. 

But  the  racquetball  rage  is  not  confined 
to  SIU.  In  Chicago,  90  new  clubs  have 
opened  over  the  past  three  years.  A  new 
class  of  professional-amateur  tournament 
is  being  held  all  o\er  the  country.  Today, 
there  are  reportedly  six  million  eager, 
sweaty,  well-e.xercised  players  in  the  U.S. 
This  figure  is  fantastic  compared  to  the 
meager  50.000  who  pla>ed  in  1970.  With 
current  trends  continuing,  it  is  predicted 
that  by  1980  there  will  be  over  30  million 
players. 

\^'hy  the  recent  rage?  Exercise  is  one 
theor\.  especially  in  an  age  in  which  fit- 
ness IS  being  stressed.  The  speed  of  the 
sport  produces  maximum  exercise  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  lime.  Lnlike  tennis, 
less  time  is  spent  chasing  balls,  and  more 
time  is  spent  in  actual  play.  .Another  fac- 
tor IS  that  the  sport  is  quite  easy  to  learn 
and  enjoy.  It  is  not  a  game  that  requires 
intricately  developed  techniques. 

Two  people,  or  two  teams  of  two,  play 
in  a  room  40  feet  long,  20  feet  wide  and  20 
feet  high,  using  a  racquet  that  feels  like  an 
extension  of  the  arm.  A  2'';-inch  ball  must 
be  returned  to  the  front  wall  before 
bouncing  twice;  it  may  hit  other  walls  or 
the  ceiling  on  the  way.  The  ball  may 
bounce  high  enough  that  a  beginner 
doesn't  have  to  dive  for  it  and  slowly 
enough  that  he  or  she  can  get  to  it.  Begin- 
ners usuall>  fare  better  if  their  opponent  is 
also  a  beginner.  Long  vollies  are  not 
uncommon,  even  among  beginners. 
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The  object  is  to  maneuver  your  oppo- 
nent out  of  position.  One  slams  the  ball 
from  side  to  side  while  trying  to  keep  the 
center  of  the  court  position.  The  handball 
style  "kill"  is  often  used  —  a  move  in 
which  the  ball  is  aimed  at  right  angles  to 
the  front  wall  and  the  floor  —  producing  a 
shot  that  rolls  away.  Speed,  power  and 
finesse  are  three  facets  of  the  game  which 
often  separate  the  winners  from  the  losers. 

One  interesting  component  of  the  game 
is  that  it  is  a  great  equalizer  of  men  and 
women.  Because  the  sport  is  young  and 
popular,  both  men  and  women  have  just 
recently  begun  to  learn  to  play  the  game. 
Here  there  are  no  big  gaps  between  the 
abilities  and  experience  of  men  and 
women.  Strategy  and  court  sense  —  the 
knowledge  of  positioning  —  can  outweigh 
male  strength  advantages.  Pat  Schmit, 
consistent  Wisconsin  women's  state 
champion  and  national  contender,  regu- 
larly plays  and  defeats  the  city  men's  open 
champ  of  Milwaukee. 

Will  the  rage  continue?  Only  two  fac- 
tors could  lessen  the  multitudes  of  eager 
players  —  the  discouragement  from  lack 
of  court  availability,  or  the  high-priced 
commercialization  of  the  sport.  In  Chi- 
cago, private  racquet  clubs  are  already 
charging  tremendous  rates  for  court  use. 
But  critics  contend  that  although  the 
game  has  moved  into  elite  clubs,  it  is  still  a 
sweaty,  vigorous  game,  lacking  chic. 
There  isn't  the  attraction  of  getting 
dressed  up  as  there  is  in  tennis.  Socially 
aspiring  women  are  not  attracted.  The 
sport  is  supported  by  youneer  women  and 
men  who  don't  have  the  money  of  their 
older  counterparts  to  spend  at  tennis 
clubs. 

It  appears  that  racquetball  is  no  longer 
a  fad.  Now  with  over  15,000  new  courts  in 
the  country  and  an  increasing  demand  for 
more,  it  looks  like  the  sport  will  be  around 
for  a  while.  Studies  indicate  that  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  today's  tennis  players  will 
switch  to  racquetball.  With  the  decline  in 
tennis  enthusiasm,  it  seems  racquetball 
will  continue  to  be  the  rage.  D 
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s  golf  coach  Jim  Barr^^^B  Marl- 
bolTfSeaned  back  in  his  chair  a^H>ut  his 

,1  up  \\\  his  alread\ -cluttered  oSk.  giv- 

Dm;  the  impression  that  he  was  suffe^^ 

from  the  same  affliction  his  golfir^ 

suffered  from  last  fall.  The  long  fall  sca- 

si'H  "burned  us  out."  Barrett  said,  causitag 

some  disappointments.  \ 

"Our  season  was  much  too  long  and  all 
the  pla>ers  were  jusl  burned  out."  Barrett 
observed. 

irrett  felt  iTiat  his  golfers  should  have 
done  better  than  they  did  in  tournament 
competition.  After  a  second-place  finish 
at  the  Indiana  State  Invitational  to  begin 
the  season,  the  best  the  Salukis  could  do 
was  third  at  Evansville. 

"1  saw  some  of  the  problems  we  are 
going  to  have  this  spring."  Barrett  .said. 
"The  experience  is  going  to  be  lacking. 
Our  upperclassmen  didn't  do  the  job  I 
hoped  they'd  do." 

With  the  upperclassmen  failing  to  come 
through.  Barrett  Uxiked  to  the  many  soph- 
omores and  freshmen  on  the  team  to  bring 
some  hope  for  the  spring.  And  two  of  the 
sophomores.  I.arry  Emery  and  Butch 
Poshard.  did  just  that. 

"I  mery  and  Poshard  both  played  well: 
thc\  were  our  most  consistent  players 
throughout  the  season."  Barrett  said.  "But 
even  thoiii:h  Emery  played  number  one 


for  us,  I  had  hoped  he  would  have  better 
scores  than  he  did." 

Probably  the  most  disappointing  statis- 
tic to  Barrett  was  the  Salukis'  sixth  place 
finish  in  the  Illinois  Intercollegiates, 
although  Barrett  pointed  out  that  "we  sent 
our  five  best  players  to  play  at  Pinehurst, 
N.C.,  that  weekend."  With  a  skeleton 
crew  playing  in  the  tournament  held  at 
Edwardsville,  the  Salukis  finished  sixth 
behind  Illinois  State  and  SIU-Edwards- 
ville. 

But  Barrett  believes  his  golfers  will 
improve  upon  their  performances  once 
spring  rolls  around.  That  isn't  too  unrea- 
sonable to  expect.  Considering  the 
weather  Southern  Illinois  has  had  in  the 
recent  springs,  the  Salukis  stand  very  little 
chance  of  being  "burned  out."  Frozen 
out,  well,  that's  a  different  story  ...       □ 
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One  viewing  an  athletic  event  will  most 
often  be  observing  a  level  of  physical  exer- 
tion put  forth  by  the  participants.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  physical  strain  on  the  face 
of  a  rebounding  basketball  player,  a 
blocking  lineman,  or  a  hill  bound  cross- 
country runner. 

Such  is  not  the  case  when  viewing  golf. 
One  cannot  crawl  into  the  mind  of  the 
golfer  lining  up  a  crucial  putt,  which  could 
gain  her  the  lead  in  the  state  champion- 
ship. One  cannot  visualize  the  mental 
strain  she  is  under  at  this  point,  or  has 
been  throughout  the  entire  tournament. 
While  the  ph\sical  struggles  such  as  bat- 
tles against  strong  winds  and  near-freez- 
ing conditions  can  be  observed,  the  men- 
tal fatigue  of  the  game  is  experienced 
solely  by  the  golfer. 

This  mental  attitude  along  with  the 
weather  and  course  conditions  play  an 
important  part  in  a  golfer's  success.  The 
women's  golf  team  experienced  this  facet 
at  the  MAIAW  Regional  Tournament 
held  in  Madison,  Wise,  where  extremely 
cold  conditions  and  threats  of  snow  per- 
petuated. Coupled  with  this,  the  course 
was  longer  than  the  team  members  were 
accustomed  to.  These  facts  hurt  top  Saluki 
golfer  Sandy  Lemon,  who  finished  fourth. 
However,  the  team  as  a  whole  finished 
fifth,  a  goal  set  by  Coach  Sandy  Blaha  at 
the  onset  of  the  season. 

Blaha  also  set  other  goals  by  which  to 
measure  her  team's  success.  She  projected 
that  a  few  tournament  titles  and  a  state 
championship  would  make  the  season  a 
success.  Blaha  also  realized  that  her  goals 


were  not  unattainable  as  her  six  top  play- 
ers were  all  experienced  juniors. 

True  to  the  projections,  the  team  won 
the  Illinois  and  Indiana  State  Invitation- 
als,  not  to  mention  the  long-dreamed 
about  state  championship. 

The  Salukis  also  claimed  the  individual 
state  champion  in  junior  Lemon,  who  suc- 
cessfully defended  her  state  crown  from 
the  previous  year. 

The  golf  team  must  put  forth  a  mental 
exertion  week  after  week  in  both  practice 
and  competition  against  many  of  the  top- 
notch  schools  in  the  country.  While  the 
mental  activity  cannot  be  directly 
observed,  it  accompanies  a  golfer  wher- 
ever she  may  go.  The  women's  golf  team 
maintained  a  strong  mental  attitude 
throughout  the  season,  which  by  Coach 
Blaha's  standards  labelled  them  a  "suc- 
cess." Q 

Sahiki  National 


by  Scott  Stahmer 


and  the  Saluki  National  golf  course, 
which  is  presently  under  construction, 
have  in  common? 

Answer  —  Richard  Heath  is  responsi- 
ble for  both  the  candy  and  the  course. 
Heath,  a  member  of  the  family  t*">t  made 
the  Heath  bar  famous,  designed  the 
course,  which  is  slated  to  be  completed 
this  fall. 

"It's  going  to  be  as  fine  a  course  as  there 
is  in  all  of  southern  Illinois,"  said  men's 
golf  coach  Jim  Barrett.  And  Barrett  points 
to  a  diagram  of  the  course  as  evidence. 
The  course,  originally  to  be  built  adjacent 
to  the  SIU  campus  but  now  being  con- 


Question  —  what  do  certain  candy  bars    I 


structed  near  Marion,  will  feature  bent 
fairways  and  bent  tees.  The  course  will  be 
over  7,000  yards  long. 

"I've  heard  that  Dick  Heath  goes  all  out 
and  that  is  the  impression  I'm  getting 
from  this,"  Barrett  said.  "Dick  said  the 
course  will  be  ready  for  an  NCAA  tourna- 
ment right  away,  but  I'd  wait  three  or  four 
years  until  the  course  matures." 

Now  that  the  course  is  not  being  built 
adjacent  to  the  SIU  campus,  students  will 
not  be  able  to  use  the  course,  according  to 
Barrett.  "That's  one  thing  the  school  gave 
up;  now,  the  course  is  going  to  be  a  pri- 
vate country  club." 

Heath  is  not  building  the  course  near 
campus  because  he  could  not  acquire  the 
land  he  wanted  from  SIU.  Apparently, 
student  opposition  to  the  course  was  not  a 
factor  in  the  decision.  "Janet  Stoneburger 
(sic)  kept  showing  polls  that  showed  how 
many  people  opposed  the  course,  but 
there  was  never  a  poll  showing  how  many 
students  were  in  favor  of  the  course,"  Bar- 
rett said. 

Both  the  men's  and  women's  golf  teams 
will  be  able  to  use  the  course,  and  this 
should  aid  both  programs  recruiting-wise. 
"If  you  take  a  young  golfer  to  a  beautiful 
facility  hke  that,  it  will  help  a  thousand- 
fold," Barrett  said. 

As  a  final  note,  the  course  is  costing 
Heath  $1.8  million,  or  the  equivalent  of 
7.2  million  Heath  bars.  D 
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bv  Scott  Stahmer 


Pretty  soon.  Itchy  Jones 
won't  be  the  only  man  —  uh, 
make  that  person  —  known 
around  SIU  for  coaching 
teams  that  are  adept  at  using 
bats,  balls  and  gloves. 

Jones,  the  highly  successful 
baseball  coach,  may  be  forced 
to  share  the  spotlight  with 
women's  softball  coach  Kay 
Brechtelsbauer.  Brechtels- 
bauer's  1978  Salukis  finished 
with  a  21-11  overall  record, 
won  the  state  championship 
of  Illinois  and  advanced  to 
the  finals  of  the  AIAW  tour- 
nament. Best  of  all,  just  about 
the  entire  Saluki  squad  is 
returning  this  spring. 
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Why  has  SIU  all  of  a  sudden  become  a 
factor  in  the  national  women's  softball 
scene?  Good  recruiting  is  one  reason,  as 
the  Salukis  have  been  snaring  solid  play- 
ers from  faraway  parts  of  the  nations  such 
as  California  and  Connecticut,  as  well  as 
the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  areas.  Also,  as 
Brechtelsbauer  says,  "Softball  programs 
are  getting  stronger  in  this  immediate 
area.  This  helps  because  our  biggest  prob- 
lem is  seeing  recruits  play.  It's  virtually 
impossible  to  see  anybody  play  in  the  Chi- 
cago area." 

Another  factor  in  the  Salukis'  rise  to  the 
top  is  the  ability  to  win  the  close  games. 
One  look  at  SIU's  trip  to  the  national 
finals  shows  that  the  Salukis  are  able  to 
come  through  in  the  clutch. 

The  Salukis  ended  regular  season  com- 
petition with  a  so-so  10-8  record,  but 
caught  fire  in  the  state  tournament, 
defeating  Eastern  Illinois,  Western  Illinois 
and  perennial  nemesis  Illinois  State  in 
consecutive  one-run  games.  In  Midwest 
AIAW  regional  play,  the  Salukis  won  six 
of  seven  contests  to  finish  second  and 
earn  a  trip  to  the  College  World  Series. 
There,  SIU  defeated  Portland  State  and 
Stephen  F.  Austin  but  lost  to  Minnesota 
and  Texas  Womens'  University,  dropping 
out  of  the  double-elimination  tournament. 

Even  though  her  team  did  not  capture 
the  championship,  Brechtelsbauer  feels 
that  quite  a  bit  of  good  came  out  of  the 
tournament.  "We've  got  the  advantage  of 
having  all  that  tournament  play,"  she  said, 
looking  forward  to  all  the  pressure-packed 
contests  that  will  almost  certainly  take 
place  this  spring.  "I  suspect  we're  going  to 
face  quite  a  bit  more  pressure.  This  state's 
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teams  are  so  close  that  we  coma  wm  it 
again  or  drop  down  to  fourth  or  fifth." 

To  make  a  return  trip  to  the  College 
World  Series,  Brechtelsbauer  believes  the 
team  batting  and  fielding  averages  of  .267 
and  .929  must  improve.  ".267  isn't  any- 
thing to  sneeze  at,  but  we  have  to  improve 
on  that.  That's  our  goal,  to  get  the  batting 
average  up  higher.  And  our  defense  was 
not  as  strong  as  I  thought  it  should  be." 

The  Salukis  would  seem  to  have  the  tal- 
ent to  improve,  as  just  about  every  key 
player  returns  from  the  '78  team.  Two  of 
the  leading  hitters  on  the  team  are  sure  to 
come  back,  with  a  third  returnee  possible. 
Last  season's  three  top  pitchers  are  also 
returning.  And  two  good  freshmen  should 
also  strengthen  the  Salukis. 

Heading  the  list  of  letterwinners  are 
Robin  Deterding  and  Deb  Stamm.  Det- 
erding,  possibly  SIU's  top  female  athlete, 
batted  a  healthy  .371  last  season  and 
drove  in  a  team-leading  17  runs.  Her  field- 
ing average  was  also  a  spotless  1.000. 
Stamm,  a  .3 14  hitter,  batted  in  15  runs. 

Nancy  Choate,  who  compiled  a  .283 
batting  average,  may  or  may  not  come 
back,  as  she  could  be  spending  this  spring 
student  teaching  instead  of  playing  soft- 
ball.  Choate  was  batting  well  above  .300 
until  a  late-season  slump  dropped  her 
below  that  mark.  "She's  one  of  our  top 
clutch  hitters,  and  she's  excellent  defen- 
sively," Brechtelsbauer  praises. 

The  Saluki  pitching  staff  figures  to  give 
Brechtelsbauer  few  worries,  as  Karen 
King,  Helen  Meyer  and  Gena  Valli  all 
return. 

King  finished  with  a  7-4  record,  a  1.78 
earned-run  average  and  three  shutouts. 
Meyer,  SIU's  "hard-luck"  pitcher  in  that 
the  Salukis  rarely  scored  many  runs  for 
her,  finished  8-7  despite  a  sterling  1.58 
ERA  and  one  shutout.  Valli's  statistics 
were  the  most  impressive  of  all,  although 
she  was  an  unknown  quantity  to  Bre- 
chtelsbauer at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
"Gena  had  been  out  of  softball  for  a  year, 
and  during  that  time  she  did  not  pitch." 
Valli  was  6-0,  with  a  1.07  ERA  and  a  no- 
hitter. 

Two  freshmen  who  should  help  the 
Salukis  this  season  are  Sharon  Gerken 
from  Florrisant,  Mo.  and  Vicki  Stafko 
from  nearby  Zeigler.  They  will  try  to  take 
the  place  of  the  graduated  Pat  Matreci, 
who  batted  .321. 

One  factor  not  connected  with  the 
Saluki  players  that  could  improve  the 
team's  record  this  spring  is  the  remodeled 
field  across  from  the  Recreation  Building. 
The  field  is  now  slightly  larger,  decreasing 
the  number  of  ground  rules  that  must  be 
used  on  the  field.  "Anytime  you  have  a  lot 
of  ground  rules,  it  will  cost  you  some 
games,"  Brechtelsbauer  says.  "I  think 
Itchy  will  tell  you  that."  D 
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Ihc  baseball  Sakikis  puslcd  an  iiiiprcs 
sive  37-14  record,  racked  up  their  ihirJ 
siraiuhl  Missouri  \'aile>  Conference  lille 
and  placed  second  in  the  N(  AA  Midwest 
Regional  Tournament  in  I'^TS.  but  there  is 
still  cause  for  concern  around  Coach 
ltch>  Jones'  office. 

Going  into  the  1*^79  season,  the  hill 
gang  will  no  longer  be  able  to  watch  [)a\e 
Siieb  gun  down  baserunners  from  center 
field.  Rick  Keeton  and  Rob  Simond  will 
no  longer  handle  the  bulk  of  the  Saluki 
pitching  chitres.  much  less  pick  off  oppi' 
nents  fri>m  first  base.  I  wo  more  \ouiil; 
pitchers  from  the  1^78  Squad.  Bob  Kne/e- 
\ich  and  Ri'd  Peterson  will  no  Kmger 
adorn  the  maroon  and  white  either. 
Kne/e\ich  has  reoccurring  arm  trouble 
and  Peterson  has  left  school  entirels 
Dave  Stieb.  Simond.  and  Keeton  were  all 
drafted  mer  the  summer  and  will  report  to 
their  respecti\e  clubs  in  earls  1974.  All 
three  were  juniors  when  lhe>  were 
drafted. 

Ihe  hill  gang  will  pop  their  beer  can--  to 
the  likes  of  Kevin  W'aldrop.  (redshirted  in 
1978).  Paul  lAans,  (sophomore)  and  Hob 
Sthroeck  (sophomore),  who  will  be  called 
in  lo  handle  the  pitching  chores.  Evans 
and  Schroek  each  handled  .'^6  innings  in 
1978.  while  Waldrop  onl>  pitched  10 
innings. 

Other  than  pitching,  the  dogs  should 
begin  the  1979  campaign  in  good  shape. 
Steve  Slieb.  who  was  redshirted  last  year 
because  of  an  iniured  hand,  will  move 
back  inti>  the  catching  gear  lo  solidif\  the 
middle  of  the  diamond  along  with  Jerr\ 
IX'Simone  at  shortstop  and  Bob  Doerrer 
returning  to  second  base.  DeSimone  bat- 
led  .313  last  year,  stole  15  out  of  20  bases 
and  led  the  learn  in  walks  and  errors  He 
scored  40  runs  (second  on  the  team)  and 
played  in  all  of  the  Salukis'  51  games. 
Billy  I  >ons  will  gi\e  I^K-rrer  competitu>n 
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for  the  second  base  job  after  playing  44 
games  and  consistently  getting  on  base  in 
1978.  Doerrer  hit  .308  in  27  games  and 
committed  only  two  errors. 

Chuck  Curry  will  move  back  to  his 
familiar  first  base  position  after  spending 
the  1978  season  behind  the  plate  as  Steve 
Stieb's  replacement.  As  a  catcher.  Curry 
batted  .329,  (second  on  the  team),  had  10 
home  runs  and  29  RBTs.  Curry  was  also 
drafted  in  the  summer  but  decided  to  fin- 
ish his  career  at  SIU. 

Rounding  out  the  infield  will  be  Frank 
Schmidt  at  third  base.  Schmidt  played 
part-time  third  base  last  year  and  batted 
.241  in  25  games. 

The  outfeld  seems  to  be  the  strong  pomt 
of  the  dogs"  offensive  attack.  Juniors 
Kevin  House  and  Paul  Ondo  and  sopho- 
more Jim  Aducci,  put  together  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  display  in  1978  that  will 
not  suffer  too  much  from  the  loss  of  Ail- 
American  Dave  Stieb,  who  led  the  Salukis 
in  doubles,  homers,  and  RBi's.  Ondo  hit 
.323  in  46  games  and  had  10  stolen  bases, 
while  Aducci  hit  .278  in  40  games. 

As  the  team  gets  ready  for  the  1979  sea- 
son, voluntary  batting  practices  in  the 
Arena  are  getting  underway,  beautiful 
Abe  Martin  field  is  being  pampered  and 
the  Salukis  are  anticipating  another  year 
of  finding  themselves  in  the  College 
World  Series  in  Omaha.  There  is  one 
problem,  though.  Because  there  is  a  lack 
of  coaching  help  and  a  lack  of  competi- 
tion, there  may  not  be  a  SI L'  junior  varsity 
squad  in  1979.  Thejunior  varsity  program 
at  SIU  is  downplayed  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  Coach  Itchy  Jones.  If  a  schedule  of 
12-15  games  cannot  be  set  up  for  the  JV 
team,  it  ma\  be  phased  out  entireh  for 
1979. 

Although  Jones  realizes  the  importance 
of  a  JV  team  he  has  not  found  anyone  to 
take  over  control  of  the  team. 

"Right  now,  Mark  Newman  (assistant 
varsity  coach)  and  Tim  Starinieri  (an  e.K- 
junior  varsity  player)  are  working  with  the 
JV  squad  but  unless  we  can  schedule  some 
games  with  the  local  junior  colleges,  there 
is  no  way  we  can  keep  a  JV  team,"  Jones 
said. 

Jones  contends  that  thejunior  colleges 
don't  want  to  play  SIU  because  they 
worry  about  their  win-loss  record  as  much 
as  everyone  else  and  because  those  teams 
do  not  want  to  waste  their  pitching  on  JV 
games. 

"We  would  have  to  phase  out  the  pro- 
gram because  the  experience  could  ready 
a  player  to  take  over  for  a  varsity  player," 
Jones  said.  No  matter  what  happens  to  the 
JV  team,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
the  varsity  baseballers  have  in  store  for 
SIU  fans  this  vear.  Q 
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OBelisk  II  decided  that 


athletes  received  proper 
recognition.  Overshadowed 
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often,  here  are  their 
headlines,  long  overdue. 


by  Thea  Breile 
and  Scoll  Slahmer 


How'd  you  like  to  have  been  Lou  Geh- 
rig during  the  1920s  and  1930s,  when 
Babe  Ruth  was  dominating  baseball? 

Fan  recognition  of  Gelirig  was  far  lower 
than  it  was  of  Yankee  teammate  Ruth.  In 
this  case,  it  was  an  example  of  personality 
over  performance,  as  the  outgoing,  non- 
stop-partying Ruth  got  more  headlines 
than  family-man  Gehrig  for  that  simple 
reason.  Hence,  the  public  tended  to 
underrate  Gehrig. 

Other  athletes  are  overlooked  because 


Payton  and  Earl  Campbell  are  great  run- 
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name  every  member  of  the  Bears'  and  Oil- 
ers' offensive  lines.  And  who  can  name 
every  guard  on  Wilt  Chamberlain's  teams 
during  The  Big  Dipper's  14-year  NBA 


and  he's  an  all-time  NBA  great  himself. 

But  team  sports  like  baseball  and  bas- 
ketball are  exactly  that  —  TEAM  sporU. 
An  individual  may  be  a  great  one,  but 
championships  are  won  with  contrib- 
utions from  the  slick  fielder  as  well  as  the 
home-run  hitter,  the  basketball  player 
who  sets  the  picks  and  plays  defense  as 
well  as  the  one  who  knows  how  to  slam- 
dunk. 

At  SIU,  there  are  four  persons  who  fall 
into  the  mold  of  The  Underrated  Athlete 
—  Deb  Stamm,  Sue  Visconage.  Milt  Hug- 
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gins  and  Jerry  DeSimone. 

Milt  Huggins  and  Jerry  DeSimone  are 
dissimilar  athletes  with  similar  problems. 
Both  have  been  overshadowed  by  team- 
mates with  flashier  press  clippings  during 
their  Saluki  careers. 


Things  have  been  particularly  rough  for 
Huggins.  The  6-3  guard  arrived  from  Pal- 
metto, Ga.  in  1974,  Joe  C.  Meriwether's 
senior  year.  After  sitting  out  the  75-76 
season  because  of  illness,  he  was  a  backup 
guard  behind  Mike  Glenn  and  Corky 
Abrams.  Last  year,  Gary  Wilson  and 
Wayne  Abrams  got  most  of  the  publicity, 
and  deservedly  so.  But  Huggins  was  a 
steady  performer,  averaging  15  points  per 
game. 

Through  the  first  10  games  this  season, 
however,  Huggins  was  not  operating  in 
anybody's  shadow.  His  averages  of  21 
points  per  game  and  58  percent  field  goal 
shooting  led  the  team.  And,  as  coach  Joe 
Gottfried  pointed  out,  "Milt's  penetrating, 
playing  good  defense  and  doing  other 
things  besides  shooting." 

DeSimone  has  also  had  to  cope  with  a 
lack  of  recognition.  Last  season,  pitchers 
Rob  Simond  and  Rick  Keeton  and  center- 
fielder  Dave  Stieb  were  in  the  limelight.  In 
his  first  two  seasons  here,  the  senior  short- 


stop was  outshone  by  people  like  Rick 
Murray,  Neil  Fiala  and  George  Vukovich. 

DeSimone  was  even  overshadowed  in 
high  school.  He  starred  at  Arlington  High 
School,  but  Simond,  who  hurled  three  no- 
hitters  in  his  pitching  career  at  nearby 
Barrington,  got  more  ink  in  the  local 
press. 

DeSimone  should  have  few  publicity 
problems  this  year.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
seniors  on  the  team,  and  if  he  continues  to 
bat,  field  and  steal  bases  as  well  as  he  did 
last  year,  the  recognition  will  come.  Major 
league  talent  scouts  already  know 
DeSimone  has  ability,  as  he  was  drafted  in 
the  16th  round  last  summer. 

Deb  Stamm,  a  sophomore  from  Red 
Bud,  111.,  not  only  displays  versatility 
between  sports,  but  versatility  within  a 
sport. 

Stamm  plays  volleyball  and  softball, 
and  her  coaches  remarked  about  her  abil- 
ity to  be  used  effectively  at  different  posi- 
tions. 

As  a  freshman  on  the  softball  team, 
Stamm  first  had  to  get  used  to  fast-pitch 
after  playing  primarily  a  slow-pitch  game. 

"Because  of  her  tremendous  arm  and 
quick  release  we  moved  her  from  second 
base  to  shortstop,"  said  coach  Kay  Bre- 
chtelsbauer. 

Stamm  batted  .314,  the  third-best  aver- 


age on  the  team. 

Stamm  also  had  to  change  positions  to 
a  middle  blocker  in  volleyball  to  accom- 
modate the  Saluki  offense. 

Coach  Debbie  Hunter  said,  "She's  got  a 
fast  arm,  is  an  effective  hitter  and  there  is 
never  a  moment  that  she  is  involved  in  a 
match  where  she  sloughs  off." 

This  year,  Stamm  was  selected  as  a 
member  of  an  all-tournament  team  in 
Cincinnati. 

Sue  Visconage  has  participated  in  vol- 
leyball, field  hockey  and  track  at  one  time 
or  another  in  her  four  years  at  SIU. 

All  three  of  her  coaches  agree  that  Sue 
is  one  of  the  most  self-motivated  athletes 
they  have  ever  encountered.  Her  greatest 
accomplishments  are  in  track,  where  she 
placed  ninth  and  10th  in  the  '77  and  '78 
nationals  in  javelin.  Her  best  throw  was 
150  feet  in  the  '77  nationals. 

She  came  to  SIU  as  a  sophomore  trans- 
fer student  from  Maryland  four  years  ago 
and  had  never  even  picked  up  a  javelin 
previously.  Having  only  one  season  of 
experience,  she  qualified  for  the  nationals. 

Coach  Claudia  Blackman  feels  that  it  is 
her  ability  to  work  on  her  own  with  little 
encouragement  that  makes  her  an  athlete 
of  national  caliber.  D 


by  Kay  Blachinski 


"Batter  up,"  the  umpire  calls  out  on  a 
fall  Saturday  morning.  With  an  onrush  of 
cheers  and  well-wishes,  the  batter  steps  up 
to  the  plate.  Silence  falls  upon  the  field  as 
the  pitcher  concentrates  on  throwing  a 
strike. 

This  could  sound  like  a  scene  from  the 
World  Series,  but  actually  it  is  just  an 
intramural  softball  game  being  played  at 
SIU.  The  stakes  may  not  be  quite  as  high 
as  those  in  the  World  Series,  but  the  desire 
and  team  spirit  are  just  as  intense.  This 
scene  is  typical  of  any  weekend  in  the  fall, 
whether  it  is  softball  or  flag  football  being 
played  on  the  fields  next  to  the  Arena.  A 
few  loyal  spectators  gather  to  cheer  their 
favorite  team  on,  while  the  fields  are  occu- 
pied at  hourly  intervals  by  the  some  150 
softball  teams  in  early  fall,  or  the  100  flag 
football  teams  later  in  the  year.  There  is 
an  aura  of  competition  in  the  air  as  well  as 
mutual  feelings  of  enjoyment. 

However,  in  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  growing  concern  on  the  part  of  intra- 
mural officials  dealing  with  the  injuries 
sustained  in  flag  football.  To  try  and  con- 
trol this,  the  department  has  handed  down 
stricter  regulations  dealing  with  blocking. 
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Bonijsa 

GOLFTOLRNAMENT 

Isl  Place:  "C rawn  Royals" 

Flight  A  -  Tod  Bredehoefl 

Karen  Fleming 

Flight  B  -  Jeff  Rad 

l,>nn  Bcdrava 

FlightC  — Dan  Williams 

Colleen  Slark 

Closest  to  the  Pin  —  Kurt  Keller 

Man.  Hrub> 

Lowest  Scratch  Score  —  Kurt 

Mini  Impnned  Bottler 

Keller 

I.on  Johnsii)n 

Hifih  4  veroKe  High  Series  —  2 

HASDBALL 

awards 

Singles  —  Men 

luba  Pirko 

Advanced:  Randall  Richler 

High  Individual  Game 

Novice:  Richard  Fitscher 

l.u  Norris 

Doubles  —  Men 

BADMINTON 

Advanced:  Randall  Richler  & 

Singles  Men 

Dale  Eggert 

Advanced    M  R  Che  Salleh 

Ml  xed  Doubles 

Novice    Abdul  Mansol.  Adnan 

Advanced:  Gregor>  Badal  & 

Singles        Hiimen 

Merrs  Ibach 

Advanced   Noranna  Osman 

ISDbOR  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 

Onuhles        Men 

Low  Scratch  —  Merlin 

Advanced    1-dmund  D"Cmz& 

Tielkemicr 

Mohamad  Ismail 

Low  with  Handicap  —  David 

Doubles        Women 

Dame 

Advanced    Noranna  Osman  & 

Longest  Dnve  —  David 

Aishah  Hamid 

Boisvart 

NoMce;  Tons  Dempsev  &  Maun 

Ki.hler 

X-BAI.LPOOL 

Mixed  Douhlei 

Men  —  Paul  Olson 

Advanced:  Edmund  D'CruzA 

Women  —  Debbie  Briske 

CJinnv  Morns 

Novice    Rosinah  Ismail  &  Nik 

12" SOFTBALL-  Men 

Sulaiman 

••TKE"-Men.  Div  A 

"Pudd's  Cravs"  —  Div.  B 

lUC  FOOTBALL 

Women 

"Outlaws"       Division  A.  Men's 

"Close  Don't  Win  No  Trophies" 

■New  York  MFB."        Division  B. 

Corec 

Mens 

"Killdo/ers"  —  Div.  A 

■Rob's  Rowdies"  —  Women's 

■Old  «7"       Div.  B 

1 1  OOR  HOI  KEY 

■■(  .inadian  Club"       [division  A. 

Mens 

Kharkov"       Division  B.  Men's 

l(  seems,  hiiwcvor.  thai  ihc  large  number  of  mjunes  sustamed  m 
Hag  football  is  inevitable.  Many  of  the  participants  are  too  famil- 
iar with  playing  tackle  football  and  have  a  hard  time  trying  to 
keep  from  incorporating  some  of  the  ruggedness  that  is  inherent 
in  the  game. 

In  a  school  the  size  of  SIL'  many  quality  football  pla\ers  from 
the  high  school  level  seek  out  the  intramural  game  to  satisfy  their 
need  for  football  competition.  This  makes  for  quality  teams  and 
a  high  level  of  competition.  Many  teams  formulate  their  fresh- 
man year  and  compete  through  all  four  years  of  school.  I'his  cre- 
ates strong  rivalries  over  the  years  between  teams.  This  holds 
true  not  only  in  flag  football,  but  also  in  other  team  sports  such 
as  fliHir  hiKkey.  volleyball,  basketball  and  softball.  These  team 
sports  seem  to  be  the  most  popular  as  they  draw  the  largest  num- 
ber of  participants. 

Team  sports  are  divided  into  A  and  B  divisions.  Because  A 
division  calls  for  higher  skill  levels,  the  games  played  are  more 
competitive.  Ihis  leaves  B  division  for  those  new  at  the  game  or 
who  wish  to  play  with  a  minimum  amount  of  competition,  stress- 
ing the  enjoyment  aspects.  B  division  should  encourage  those 
who  would  not  ordinarily  participate  in  a  sport  to  give  it  a  try. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  incorptiration  of  ccvcd  activities  has 
been  to  encourage  women  to  participate.  It  seems  it  is  usually 
harder  for  women  to  get  up  a  team  than  it  is  for  men.  Although 
the  numbers  of  women's  teams  and  individual  participants  con- 


sistently grows  larger  every  year,  the  women's  program  still  lags 
far  behind  the  men's.  The  number  of  men's  teams  in  such  sports 
a-s  flag  football  and  basketball  nearly  triples  the  number  of  wom- 
en's teams.  In  indnidual  sports  such  as  tennis,  the  women's  tour- 
ney barely  draws  enough  entrants  to  provide  adequate  competi- 
tion. This  year  only  three  women  showed  up  to  play  in  the  A 
division  of  the  women's  singles  tennis  tournament.  Usually,  not 
enough  women's  teams  or  individuals  enter  a  sport  to  separate 
into  two  divisK>ns.  This  may  discourage  those  who  are  new  at  a 
sport,  as  the  sill  levels  for  competition  are  not  clearly  defined. 

Co-ed  sports,  which  have  been  instituted  over  the  past  few 
years,  are  working  out  well.  Team  quality  is  high  and  competi- 
tion IS  good.  As  a  graduate  assistant  on  the  intramural  staff 
pointed  out.  an  advantage  of  ci')-ed  sports  is  to  get  more  women 
active  in  the  intramural  program.  This  is  being  accomplished  as 
more  and  more  co-ed  teams  are  participating  each  year. 

This  year,  a  new  rule  has  been  applied  to  co-ed  basketball 
games,  it  provides  that  men's  fieldgoals  will  count  as  two  points, 
while  women's  goals  will  be  awarded  three  points.  Also,  male 
players  are  not  allowed  in  the  entire  area  of  the  freelhrow  lane  on 
Knh  defense  and  offense.  This  new  rule  has  been  provided  to 
insure  the  utilization  of  both  female  and  male  players  into  the 
offensive  strategy.  Also,  it  offers  female  players  the  opportunity 
to  rebound  along  with  their  somewhat  taller  male  counterparts. 

individual  sports  as  a  whole  traditionally  draw  fewer  partici- 
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pants  than  team  sports.  Many  of  the  individual  sports  offered 
such  as  fencing,  turkey  trot,  wristwrestling,  eight-ball  pool,  orien- 
teering, handball  and  golf  cater  to  specialized  interests  and  skills. 
Due  to  their  specialized  nature,  they  attract  a  limited  amount  of 
students.  Other  sports,  such  as  tennis,  table  tennis  and  racquet- 
ball,  require  more  universal  skills  and  attract  a  larger  percentage 
of  students.  Two  very  popular  events  are  the  swimming  meet 
scheduled  in  February  and  the  track  and  field  meet  scheduled  in 
April.  Both  meets  are  well-organized  and  run  very  profession- 
ally. A  high  level  of  talent  usually  shows  up  for  these  meets.  The 
meets  also  serve  as  a  means  for  participants  to  discover  their 
capabilities  and  talents.  During  the  1978  track  and  field  meet  one 
woman  broke  an  SIU  women's  varsity  track  record  and  ended 
up  joining  the  varsity  track  squad. 

SIU's  intramural  sports  program  ranks  among  the  leaders  in 
the  nation.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  school's  top-notch 
program  is  the  excellent  facilities  SIU  has  to  offer.  The  newly- 
established  Student  Recreation  Center  provides  the  university 
with  one  of  the  most  unique  and  functional  intramural-recrea- 
tional facilities  in  the  nation.  It  is  ranked  fifth  among  all  univer- 
sity recreational  buildings  in  the  country.  Also,  SIU  has  seven 
athletic  fields  for  intramurals,  and  more  fields  are  presently 
being  constructed  between  the  Rec  Center  and  Brush  Towers,  to 
be  used  specifically  for  intramural  games.  These  excellent  facili- 
ties, coupled  with  a  competent  intramural  staff  headed  by  coor- 


TENNIS 

VOLLEYBALL  — Men 

Singles  —  Men 

"Chockstone  Diggers"  —  Div. 

Advanced:  Roger  Schleper 

A 

Novice:  Dave  Ozman 

"Southern  Hustle"  —  Div.  A 

Singles  —  W'ome/i 

Women 

Advanced:  Joan  Major 

"The  Rehabs"  —  Div.  B 

Novice:  Mary  Waffle 

Doubles  —  Men 

VOLLEYBALL  — Corec 

Advanced:  Jim  Bud  &  John 

"Rocky  Mountain  Spikers"  — 

Blackwell 

Div.  A 

Novice:  Steve  Applegate  &  Dave 

"Kamival"  —  Div.  B 

Oiman 

Doubles  —  Women 

WRISTWRESTLING 

Advanced:  Maureen  Kelly  & 

Men 

Karen  Paquin 

Bantam  —  Mike  Turner 

Mixed  Doubles 

Feather  —  Rick  Palmer 

Advanced:  John  Daniel  &  Lynda 

Light  —  Garen  Comett 

Egem 

Middle  —  David  Hicks 

Novice:  Maureen  Kelly  &  Patnck 

Lgt.  Heavy  —  Phillip  Hardimen 

Deenng 

Middle  Heavy  —  Joe  Hale 

Heavy  —  John  Greenhalgh 

TURKEY  TROT 

Women 

Men:  Jerry  George  14:53 

Bantam  —  Kathy  Williams 

Closest  to  predicted  time:  Mike 

Feather  —  Becky  Lolis 

Josic 

Light  —  Janet  Ruddy 

Women:  Kitty  Monaghan  18:44 

Middle  — 

Closest  to  predicted  time:  Sharon 

Light  Heavy  —  Debbie  Briske 

Dangelo 

Middle  Heavy  — 

Heavy  —  Gayle  Penewell 

dinator  Jean  Paratore,  provide  for  SIU's  nationally-recognized, 
well-balanced  program. 

The  intramural  staff  is  the  largest  of  all  recreational  staffs 
employed  by  the  university.  In  turn,  a  very  large  number  of 
sports  officials  are  employed  by  the  staff.  To  become  an  intra- 
mural official,  one  must  pass  a  proficiency  exam  on  the  particu- 
lar sports  rules  and  then  attend  a  special  clinic. 

Offered  along  with  sports  activities  are  recreational  activities 
located  at  Campus  Lake.  The  intramurals  program  provides  the 
two-person  canoe  race  for  competition.  Also  provided,  but  sepa- 
rate from  the  intramural  activities,  is  a  recreational  program  for 
special  populations.  This  program  recognizes  the  needs  of  the 
blind,  handicapped  and  physically  impaired  students,  and  has 
established  activities  in  areas  such  as  swimming,  basketball, 
bowling,  Softball  and  beep-baseball. 

Whatever  one's  interests  or  capabilities  seem  to  be,  the  intra- 
mural program  offers  an  activity  for  everyone.  With  between 
3,000  and  5,000  students  participating,  the  program  offers  activi- 
ties from  popular  interests  to  popular  pursuits,  which  accomo- 
date all.  In  the  process,  the  program  provides  competition,  exer- 
cise, fun  and  excitement  on  an  organized  level.  Intramurals  have 
something  for  everyone.  D 
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How  knowledgeable  are  you  about  SIU 
sports?  Think  you  can  pick  out  the  team 
thai  has  been  most  successful  over  the 
years? 

To  test  your  knowledge,  here  is  a  short 
(three  questions)  multiple  choice  quiz. 
Supply  your  own  computer  sheet.  A  hint: 
The  answers  will  probably  surprise  you. 

1.  Which  Saluki  sports  team  has  been  a 
winner  for  16  straight  fall  seasons? 

a)  the  football  team. 

b)  women's  volleyball  team. 

c)  the  SIU  flying  team. 

2.  The  SIU  sports  team  going  for  its 
third  straight  national  title  this  spring  is: 

a)  the  baseball  team. 

b)  the  Hill  Gang  (beer-chugging). 
c.)  The  SIU  flying  team. 

3.  The  SIU  sports  team  that  has  the 
most  overall  success  in  intcrciillegiate 
competition,  yet  is  perhaps  the  least  rec- 
ognized, is: 

a)  the  men's  cross  country  team. 

b)  the  women's  gymnastics  team. 

c)  The  SIU  flying  team. 

If  vou  answered  "c"  to  all  three  ques- 
tions, give  yourself  a  pat  on  the  back,  then 
go  finjl  out  more  about  the  SIU  flying 


team.  Here's  some  interesting  background 
on  the  Flying  Salukis: 

—  They  have  made  the  national  meet 
for  collegiate  flying  teams  the  past  16 
years,  including  this  year.  An  amazing 
record  when  one  considers  that  there  is,  at 
least  theoretically,  a  25  percent  turnover 
of  team  members  every  year. 

—  The  flying  team  has  won  two  straight 
national  championships  and  will  be  gun- 
ning for  a  third  this  spring  in  the  national 
meet  at  Monroe,  La.  "No  team  ever  won 
two  in  a  row  before  us,"  points  out  team 
captain  Dale  Dietz. 

—  Despite  its  success,  the  flying  team  is 
hardly  recognized. 

"It's  sad  because  there  are  things  in  the 
paper  about  the  football  team  every  day, 
and  the>  haven't  won  much  for  years," 
Diet/  said,  di.sappointment-MiAs  vof 


"We  get  some  small  article  in  the  Daily 
■piian." 

Dietz  does  appreciate  that  "the  univer- 

,  helps  us  a  lot."  He  said  that  several 

ministration  members,  particularly 
IGeorge  Mace,  are  avid  flying  fans. 
Besides  getting  money  from  the  univer- 
sity, the  flying  team  has  other  sources  of 
funds,  such  as  plane  washes  and  Christ- 
mas tree  sales.  "We've  been  really  fortu- 
nate that  we  have  a  big  team  to  help  us 
out."  Dietz  says. 

On  reason  SIU  has  a  big  flying  team, 
according  to  Dietz,  is  the  team's  reputa- 
tion: "We  have  enough  of  a  name  that 
people  will  come  out  here  to  go  out  for  the 
team."  In  addition  to  this,  SIU's  aviation 
school  IS  one  of  the  top  five  in  the  nation, 
attracting  high-quality  students. 

Also,  tryouts  for  the  team  are  open  to 
anyone  with  a  pilot's  license.  "A  lot  of  our 
members  are  into  flying  as  a  serious 
hobby,"  Dietz  says.  "About  half  of  them 
go  into  flying  as  a  career." 

In  the  tryouts,  potential  team  members 
are  judged  mainly  on  accuracy  and  safety. 
These  are  important  factors  in  the 
national  and  regional  meets,  especially  in 
the  landing  events. 

"In  landing  events,  you're  judged  on 
pilot  technique,  how  close  you  come  to  the 


landing  line,"  Dietz  says.  "They  (the 
judges)  get  really  picky." 

"Most  of  all,  safety  is  really  important," 
Dietz  continued.  "The  idea  is  to  get  close 
to  the  landing  line  with  no  points  against 
you." 

The  two  landing  events  in  the  regionals 
and  nationals  are  the  power-off  landing 
and  the  power-on  landing.  A  power-off 
landing  is  performed  by  cutting  engine 
power  back  to  idling  speed.  A  power-on 
landing,  as  the  names  implies,  is  exactly 
the  opposite. 

There  are  several  in-the-air  events  at  the 
meets.  One  is  the  message  drop,  where  the 
participant  flies  200  feet  above  the  run- 
way, then  attempts  to  drop  a  piece  of 
balsa  wood  into  a  two-gallon  drum. 

Another  is  the  navigation  event,  where 
the  team  member  must  estimate  where  his 
checkpoints  are  and  how  much  fuel  he 
will  consume.  The  further  off  a  partici- 
pant's estimates  are,  the  larger  the  number 
of  points  taken  off  wiU  be. 

There  are  also  ground  events.  Perhaps 
the  most  nerve-wracking  ground  event  is 
the  pre-flight  recognition  exercise.  In  this, 
the  team  member  will  be  given  an  airplane 


and  must  diagnose  what  the 
plane's  problems  are.  This  is 
no  small  chore;  the  plane 
usually  has  at  least  30 
"bugs." 

"We've  often  won  meets 
with  the  ground  events," 
Dietz  says.  "We  have  to  be 
strong  on  those,  as  that  is 
our  weak  point." 

The  regional  meets, 
which  take  place  in  the  fall, 
determine  which  flying  teams  will 
advance  to  the  national  meet.  To  go  to  the 
nationals,  a  team  must  win  or  place  high 
in  the  regional,  as  only  the  top  two  or 
three  teams  advance.  Twenty-five  teams 
advance  to  the  nationals,  and,  as  noted 
before,  SIU's  flying  team  has  been  to  16  of 
those  in  a  row.  The  Saluki  flyers  have  won 
six  consecutive  regionals,  although  teams 
from  Parks  College  and  the  University  of 
Illinois  give  them  tough  competition  for 
regional  honors. 

At  the  national  meet,  which  was  held 
last  spring  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn., 
Oklahoma  State,  North  Dakota  and  San 
Jose  State  gave  the  Salukis  problems. 


Team 


A  misconception  about  the  flying  team 
is  that  it  is  the  same  thing  as  the  flying 
club.  But,  as  Scott  Bland,  a  member  of  the 
team  who  also  works  with  the  club,  says, 
"We  just  try  to  increase  knowledge  of  avi- 
ation in  the  club."  Anyone  can  join  the 
club,  as  there  is  no  tryout. 

Another  misconception  is  that  the  team 
does  tricks  and  formations.  "We  don't  do 
anything  like  that,"  Bland  pointed  out. 

But  the  biggest  misconception  to  be 
destroyed  is  the  one  that  states  that  the 
flying  team  does  not  exist.  So  the  next 
time  you're  criticizing  SIU  sports  teams 
for  not  producing  any  national  titles,  just 
take  the  short  trip  to  Southern  Illinois  Air- 
port. You  might  find  out  a  thing  or  two.  Q 
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In  the  past  few  years,  a  push  b\  major 
universities  to  further  exclude  themselves 
from  competing  against  other  universities 
of  lesser  athletic  stature  has  received 
increasing  support. 

rhe  most  significant  support  of  such  a 
move  came  at  the  1978  NCAA  meeting 
held  in  January.  At  that  time  it  was 
decided  to  create  a  new  division  for  inter- 
collegiate athletics  besides  the  three  that 
already  existed.  This  new  division  resulted 
from  a  split  of  the  already  existing  Divi- 
sion I  into  Divisions  lA  and  lAA. 

The  striinger  division.  !A,  requires  that 
participating  members  must  draw  an  aver- 
age of  17.000  spectators  per  football  game 
over  a  three  year  period.  If  the  school,  like 
SIU,  could  not  comply  with  such  a  rule,  it 
must  compete  in  the  weaker  Division 
unless  it  fell  under  one  of  the  exemptions. 

One  of  there  exemptions,  called  the 
"Ivy  league  rule"  because  it  was  designed 
lo  allow  Ivy  league  schools  to  compete  in 
the  newly  created  division,  allowed  a  uni- 
versity to  compete  in  the  strong  division  if 
it  carried  12  NCAA  sports  in  its  men's 
athletics  program. 

In  order  to  qualifs  under  this  exemp- 
tion. SIU  needs  onl\  to  add  one  more 
sport  to  Its  program. 

The  decision  to  compete  at  the  Division 
lA  level  seems  to  be  one  of  that  no  one  m 
the  hierarchv  of  administrating  men's  ath- 
letics has  fi>und  reason  to  question.  This  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  if  SIL'  remains  m 
Division  W  It  will  continue  to  share  in  the 
revenues  generated  from  television  games 
of  larger  NC.A.A  universities.  It  also  rea- 
soned that  remaining  in  Division  I A  is  the 
only  way  that  the  athletics  program  at 
SIU  can  continue  to  grow  because  more 
challenging  schools  would  not  be  likely  to 


compete  against  SIU  if  it  were  to  drop 
into  Division  lAA. 

Remaining  as  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  SIU  qualifying  for  the  I A  status  is 
Athletic  Director  Gale  Sayer's  decision  as 
to  what  sport  should  be  added  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  three  primary  candidates. 
water  polo,  volleyball  and  soccer,  all  pres- 
ent different  associated  problems,  which 
is  why  Sayers  has  had  difficultv  in  making 
this  decision. 

Taking  a  look  at  each  sport  individu- 
ally, it  seems  that  the  easiest  sport  to  add 
would  be  water  polo.  With  as  tight  an  ath- 
letics budget  as  SI  Li  has.  adding  water 
ptilo  would  provide  the  smiiothest  finan- 
cial transition.  It  would  require  no  new 
facilities  and  perhaps  not  even  new 
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coaches  or  athletes.  All  that  currently 
encompasses  the  realm  of  the  swim  team 
could  easily  incorporate  the  addition  of 
water  polo.  However  the  amount  that 
water  polo  would  benefit  the  overall  stu- 
dent population  and  prestige  of  the  athlet- 
ics program,  factors  that  are  important  in 
this  decision,  seems  limited. 

Adding  a  volleyball  team  to  the  varsity 
athletics  program  seems  to  be  the  least 
likely  of  all  the  alternatives.  One  reason 
for  this  is  the  lack  of  a  facility  for  the  team 
to  use.  The  time  required  for  a  volleyball 
team  to  use  court  of  floor  space  in  one  of 
the  campus  facilities  for  either  games  or 
practices  would  likely  come  into  direct 
conflict  with  another  team  in  the  program. 
As  far  as 
prestige  value 
and  student 
interest  is 
concerned, 
volleyball  is 
probably  a 
better  choice 
than  water 
polo,  but  it  is 
still  lacking. 

Of  the 

three  availa- 
ble alterna- 
tives, soccer 
would  proba- 
■»■  bly  be  the 
most  wel- 
come addi- 
tion to  the 
SIU  athletics 
program. 
There  would 
be  natural 
rivalries  with 
some  of  the 
best  soccer 
schools  in  the 
country  in 
close  geo- 
graphical 
proximity 

(SlU-Edwardsville,  St.  Louis  University, 
Indiana).  A  good  team  with  this  caliber  of 
competition  could  only  further  enhance 
an  athletic  program.  However,  of  the 
three  alternatives,  soccer  would  probably 
be  the  most  expensive  one  to  add  because 
of  travel  a  size  considerations. 

The  situation  involving  the  creation  of 
Divisions  lA  and  lAA  has  caused  some 
problems  for  the  SIU  men's  athletics  pro- 
gram. The  financial  ramifications  of  the 
situation  have  caused  some  close  scrutiny 
of  the  direction  in  which  men's  athletics 
are  and  should  be  headed.  About  the  only 
thing  certain  in  all  of  it  is  that  the  direc- 
tion of  athletics  at  SIU  in  the  future  rests 
heavily  on  Sayers'  decision.  D 
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equal  finances  for  women's  sports  alrit  here,  yet 


by  Thea  Breite  and 
Gary  Schwartz 


Dr.  Charlotte  West:  "Anybody  that  says  we 
are  in  compliance  right  now  doesn't  know  the 
law,  doesn't  know  what  is  happening  in  the 
women's  athletic  program,  or  is  lying." 

Dr.  Charlotte  West,  Women's  Athletic 
Director,  has  been  a  major  force  in  the  devel- 
opment of  women's  athletics  at  SIU  and, 
through  her  efforts  as  the  President  of  the 
Association  for  Intercollegiate  Athletics  for 
Women,  (AIAW)  has  also  been  active  on  the 
national  level. 

The  long-awaited  final  regulation  imple- 
menting Title  IX,  the  section  of  law  that  pro- 
hibits sexual  discrimination  in  education, 
was  signed  by  President  Ford  on  July  21 
1975.  Title  IX  puts  the  force  of  the  law 
behind  the  fact  that  women  are  entitled  to  a 
fair  and  equitable  share  of  whatever  oppor- 
tunity a  federally  assisted  educational  insti- 
tution has  to  offer.  Yes,  that  means  athletics 
too. 

Everyone  seems  to  be  confused  about  the 
Title  IX  regulation,  particularly  the  athletic 
clause  which  took  three  years  to  write.  Not 
so,  says  Mary  Helen  Gasser,  affirmative 
action  officer  at  SIU,  whose  specialty  is 
untangling  government  regulations  and 
applying  them  at  the  university  level. 

"I  don't  think  the  regulations  and  interpre- 
tations are  so  confusing.  Federal  laws  tend  to 
be  one  sentence  and  then  you  receive  imple- 
menting regulations.  They  are  deliberately 
written  that  way  to  allow  institutions  flexibil- 
ity," said  Gasser,  who  does  not  feel  that  SIU 
is  in  compliance  with  Title  IX. 

But  lack  of  communication,  coupled  with 
confusion  regarding  the  definition  of  compli- 
ance^^ia^beei^^sponsjbl^o^disseiUing 


opinions  among  administrators. 

Dr.  George  Mace:  SIU  is  in  compliance  with 

Title  IX. 

Dr.  Mace,  vice  president  of  university  rela- 
tions and  athletics  overseer,  said  that  com- 
pared to  women's  programs  at  other  univer- 
sities, SIU  is  in  compliance  because  the  pro- 
gram has  made  sufficient  progress  in  recent 
years.  He  said  that  under  his  administration 
the  women's  program  has  made  rapid  prog- 
ress. 

It  seems  that  there  has  been  progress  in 
recent  years  but  according  to  West,  the 
advancement  is  not  enough. 

"If  you  have  one  dollar  and  then  you  get 
another  $10,  someone  says  you  have  1000 
percent  improvement.  And  that  percentage 
of  improvement  sounds  marvelous  but  you 
still  only  have  $10  to  work  with.  Nobody  is 
judging  rate  of  improvement,"  said  West. 

Title  IX  mandates  that  equal  opportunity 
should  have  existed  in  the  following  areas  by 
July  21,  1978: 

1 )  equipment  and  supplies 

2)  travel  and  per-diem  allowances 

3)  opportunity  to  receive  coaching 

4)  training  and  medical  services 

5)  scheduling 

6)  scholarships 

7)  facilities 

The  SIU  Title  IX  Intercollegiate  Evalua- 
tions Committee,  chaired  by  Dr.  Joanne 
Paine  of  the  political  science  department, 
was  created  in  April  of  1978  in  order  to 
examine  the  above  areas  in  the  men's  and 
women's  programs.  Members  have  worked 
since  then  to  compile  a  report  recommending 
that  the  administration  take  action  to  allevi- 
ate tue  disparities  between  the  two  depart- 
ments.  16  people  representing  the  university 


community,  including  West  and  Gale  Sayers, 
men's  athletic  director,  are  members  of  this 
committee. 

To  even  the  most  casual  observer,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  Davies  Gym  is  not  com- 
parable to  the  facility  that  houses  men's  ath- 
letics. (The  Arena)  Although  no  action  has 
begun  for  the  renovation  of  Davies,  Mace 
has  stated  that  renovation  of  the  building  is 
his  top  priority. 

The  other  inequities  are  not  quite  so  evi- 
dent. The  training  facilities  in  Davies  are 
about  as  equal  to  the  men's  training  room  as 
McAndrew  Stadium  is  to  the  Wham  field 
hockey  field.  While  the  women's  tennis  team 
tapes  up  the  holes  in  their  one  pair  of  shoes, 
the  men  try  to  decide  which  pair  to  wear. 

Gale  Sayers  said  he  feels  the  success  of  a 
program  is  measured  by  the  number  of  fans 
at  the  event.  That,  he  said,  should  have  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  Title  IX  doc- 
ument. 

Gale  Sayers:  "The  people  want  to  see  good 
competition,  and  although  it  might  be  an  out- 
standing program  with  good  competition,  I 
think  the  sports  public  —  they  know  that  men 
are  a  little  faster  here,  a  little  stronger  there. 
They  say  why  go  to  a  women's  athletic  event? 
It  will  be  tough  to  sell.  I  don't  think  we  will 
ever  average  even  750  fans  in  women's  basket- 
ball. You  talk  about  five,  six,  seven  years 
down  the  line,  it  still  won't  happen." 

Although  this  conflict  of  interest  strains 
the  relations  between  the  two  departments,  a 
friendly  relationship  and  good  humor  are 
maintained.  When  someone  mentioned  the 
fact  that  Joe  Namath  donated  $50,000  to  the 
women's  program  at  Alabama,  Dr.  West 
reportedly  said  to  Sayers,  "Boy,  I  wish  we 
knew  a  famous  football  player."  D 


HEW's  enforcement  record  speaks  for 
itself. 

According  to  SPRINT,  a  publication 
whose  purpose  is  to  "collect  and  dissemi- 
nate information  on  women  and  girls  in 
sports,"  a  study  was  done  by  the  PEER 
(Project  on  Equal  Education  Rights)  on 
government  action  in  regard  to  this  heated 
issue. 

The  study  revealed  that  only  one  in  five 
of  the  858  complaints  filed  in  four  years 
had  been  resolved  by  the  fall  of  1976. 
Cases  resolved  by  HEW  waited  an  aver- 
age of  14  months  for  final  action. 

SPRINT  offered  two  explanations  for 
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the  poor  batting  average:  Mismanage- 
ment, and:  politics  (Title  IX  is  a  contro- 
versial issue  and  therefore  politically  sen- 
sitive). 

Although  nobody  can  say  exactly  why 
so  little  action  has  been  taken  to  enforce 
Title  IX,  SPRINT  said  that  inaction  can- 
not be  blamed  on  a  shortage  of  staff, 

"In  four  years  HEW  resolved  an  aver- 
age of  .3  of  one  complaint  a  year  per 
investigator." 

This  is  one  reason  SIU  is  working  for 
equality  on  the  local  level,  according  to 
Dr.  Charlotte  West. 

D 
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(Jctober 

By  Joanie  L.  Shaffrey 

The  only  cure  for  a  hangover  is  another 
belt  or  a  full  day  of  sleep.  Halloween 
Homecoming  weekend  had  too  many 
events,  so  that  left  out  a  full  day  of  sleep- 
ing. So  ...  we  had  another  drink,  then 
another  and  still  one  more. 

Puffed  eyes  and  the  D.T.'s  were  easily 
camouflaged  beneath  Cylone  warrior  and 
Wizard  of  Oz  costumes,  so  hung  over 
appearances  were  of  little  consequences. 
This  year,  Halloween  coincided  with 
Homecoming.  There  was  twice  as  much  to 
cheer  about  and  double  the  reason  to  get 
crazy.  Souther  Illinois  University  has 
never  needed  a  reason  to  go  wacko,  but  it 
didn't  hurt  to  have  one,  either  .  .  . 
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"Shazbat  ..." 
which  translaies 
roughly  as,  "It's 
nut  polite  to 
stare, "  was  all  we 
could  get  out  of 
these  Forkians 
from  Dork. 

Informed  sources 
told  us  this  hand- 
some quartet 
really  hail  from 
the  planet  of  Wil- 
melte. 
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Homecoming: 

A  gcxxi  time  was  had 

This  year's  homecoming  coincided  with  Halloween  cele- 
brations. I  he  iiMial  SIU  spirit  was  a  bit  overshadowed  by 
the  wandering  spirits  on  Southern  Illinois  Avenue.  Still, 
many  events  were  scheduled  to  make  Homecoming  78  a 
success. 

I  he  celebrations  started  off  on  a  Wednesday  and  con- 
cluded the  following  Sunday.  Ihe  mam  events  took  place 
on  f  ridav  and  Saturday,  however.  Ihe  cheerleaders  and 
the  Marching  Salukis  led  a  snake  dance  from  various  sec- 
tions of  on-campus  housing.  Ihe  chain  of  students,  faculty 
and  alumni  then  participaTed  m  a  '•Yell  like  Mell"  contest 
held  al  Ihonipson  Point. 

Of  course   there  was  the   traditional   bonfire  what 

homecoming  would  be  complete  without  one?  Athletics 
Director  dale  Savers.  Coach  Re>  Dcmpsev  and  President 
Brandt  were  all  in  attendance  al  the  annual  burning.  As  it 
turned  out.  it  was  the  Salukis  who  got  roasted  al  the  Home- 
coming Ciame  against  Northern  Illinois  on  Saturday. 

Ihe  Student  (enter  hosted  numerous  events  oti  I'riday 
and  Saturday.  Ihe  audilorium  showed  the  movie.  'The 
lurning  Point".  Kor  those  who  liked  more  active  pastimes, 
there  was  a  square  dance  or  backgammon  tournament. 
I  here  was  even  a  cake  walk,  where  efforts  were  paid  off  in 
gooev  iced  delicacies. 

There  were  all  kinds  of  contests  and  demonstrations 


The  lucky  num- 
ber for  the  night 
was  two  as 
dynamic  duos 
teamed  up  in 
everything  from 
leaves  to  pants. 
Two  heads  have 
always  been  bet- 
ter than  one,  but 
a  double  from  the 
waist  down  is 
almost  too  good 
to  be  true. 


throughout  the  Student  Center,  but  the  real  attraction  was 
on  Southern  Illinois  Avenue.  It  was  an  idyllic  weekend.  If  a 
person  wanted  to  go  crazy,  he  could.  If  he  or  she  wanted  to 
relax  and  enjoy  a  copcert  or  movie,  that  was  possible  too. 
Anything  wanted  was  available  that  weekend. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  streets  from  Walnut  to  the 
stadium  itself  were  lined  with  spectators  of  the  homecom- 
ing parade.  It  was  a  colorful  sight  that  was  enjoyed  by  stu- 
dents, alumni,  townspeople  and  children  alike. 

After  the  parade,  there  was  the  Alumni  Recognition 
Luncheon.  Anyone  who  had  the  $5  for  a  ticket  could 
attend.  Along  with  the  usual  buffet-type  foods,  achieve- 
ment awards  and  Brandt's  "State  of  the  University" 
address  were  featured. 


In  order  to  attend  all 
of  the  Homecoming 
activities,  one  had  to 
keep  up  a  fast  pace. 
McAndrew  Stadium 
hosted  a  record  crowd  at 
the  homecoming  game. 
Fans  rallied  and  sup- 
ported the  Salukis 
through  their  loss. 

Saturday's  night  life 
had  many  options.  Some 
people  chose  to  head 
back  to  the  strip,  while 
others  attended  the  Miss 
Eboness  Contest  at 
Shryock  Auditorium  or 
the  Bob  Dylan  concert  at 
the  Arena.  Black  Affairs 
Council  held  a  late  night 
dance  with  music  provided  by  the  "Alien  Gang". 

Homecoming  "78,  or  Foot  Loose  and  Dancing  Free,  as  it 
was  called  this  year,  concluded  with  a  performance  by 
alumni  free-lance  humanitarian,  civil  rights  activist  Dick 
Gregory. 

The  entire  weekend  provided  all  kinds  of  entertainment 
and  if  that  wasn't  enough,  a  lot  of  people  went  out  and 
made  their  own.  Q 
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Music  10  soothe  the  savage  beast?  Not  at  the  Bob  Dylan  concert.  Dylan  and  his  band  boogied  to 
"Blowin '  in  the  Wind"  and  "Mr.  Tambourine  Man  "  to  the  horror  of  most  fans. 


The  weekend  brought  an  entourage  of 
ghouls  and  ghosts  as  well  as  other  assorted 
costumes.  Southern  Illinois  Avenue  reas- 
sembled a  New  Orleans  Mardi  Gras  with 
freakish  party  people  promenading  the 
streets  and  bars.  There  was  something 
about  bemg  hidden  behmd  a  mask  that 
brought  out  the  animal  in  people. 

Evervone  was  being  either  proposi- 
tioned pushed  along  in  the  crowd  or 
squeezed  by  some  mysterious  person  shel- 
tered from  the  world  in  sometimes  noth- 
mg  more  than  a  false  face  and  a  pair  of 
jockey  shorts  with  socks. 

It  was  madness.  Halloween  was  a  time 
to  let  your  hair  down  and  hike  your  skirt 
up.  (or  pull  your  pants  down)  —  depend- 
mg  on  the  costume. 

Shyness  and  sanity  were  put  away  that 
weekend  until  Moday.  Whatever  possible 
per\ersion  that  could  turn  a  body  on,  was 
found.  There  was  a  guy  on  one  corner 
delighting  the  crowd  with  a  moon  brighter 
than  the  real  one.  One  fellow  pleased  him- 
self and  those  around  him  with  an  instru- 
ment of  his  gender  so  large.  Linda  Love- 
lace would  have  blushed.  Of  course  he 
swore  it  was  real  and  not  paper  mache. 

The  weather  on  those  two  late  October 
nights  was  glorious.  It  was  chilly  but  the 
beer  and  liquor  knocked  off  its  bite.  Get- 
ting to  the  Strip  took  stamina.  There  were 
few  parking  places,  so  many  devised  their 
own  style  of  wedging  cars  between  build- 
ings and  fire  exits.  The  real  test  came 
when  one's  thirst  needed  wetting.  To  get 
into  the  bars  took  all  the  skill  of  a  contor- 
tionist. It  was  a  matter  of  becoming  a 
human  can  opener  wedged  between  a  bar 
load  of  humans  and  other  assorted  crea- 
tures. Some  halloweeners  brought  their 
own  refreshments.  Others  waited  the  long 
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Everything  but  the  kitchen 
sink  could  be  found 
uptown  Saturday  night.  It 
was  so  crowded  that  some 
people  brought  their  own 
favorite  seats. 


lines  near  weary  bartenders  and  stocked 
up  when  they  made  it  to  the  front  of  the 
hne.  Even  if  one  never  did  get  served,  new 
friends  were  made  awaiting  the  winding 
hnes. 

"Only  in  Carbondale,"  one  masked 
man  sighed  Saturday  night.  He  was  prob- 
ably right.  There  has  been  talk  of  collabo- 
rating Halloween  and  Homecoming  per- 
manently and  making  it  a  city  holiday.  Of 


course  it's  still  talk,  but  just  imagine  one 
full  legally  crazy  week  end  of  nothing  but 
wild  and  good  times.  It  kind  of  makes  you 
wish  it  was  October  again.  Only  what  pos- 
sible costumes  could  be  thought  of  to  top 
this  years?  Maybe  that's  why  Halloween 
comes  but  once  a  year.  That  way  there's 
364  days  to  think  of  a  better  outfit  and  364 
days  to  recuperate.  D 


The  question  is:  Can  a  mild-mannered  every- 
day type  Mom  and  Dad  find  true  happiness  as 
SIU's  Parents  of  the  Day? 

According  to  Avrel  and  Virginia  Adams,  the 
answer  is  a  definite  yes.  This  year's  Mom  and 
Dad  duo  of  the  coveted  Parents  of  the  Day  title, 
went  to  the  Adams'  after  their  daughter  Cynthia 
nominated  them  for  the  day  of  festivities. 

"What  does  this  grand  title  include,"  the  envi- 
ous other  defeated  parents  may  ask.  Well,  it  all 
started  out  with  lodging  at  the  Carbondale  Holi- 
day Inn  and  diimer  with  President  Brandt  on  the 
lawn  of  the  University  House. 

The  Adams'  were  also  treated  to  a  brunch  at 
the  Student  Center,  full  of  all  the  deUcacies  for 
which  the  center  is  known. 

The  highlight  of  the  Adam's  reign  as  Parents  of 
the  Day,  came  at  the  Homecoming  football  game 


when  they  were  introduced  to  the  crowd  of  Saluki 
fans  and  recipients  of  a  plaque  from  President 
Brandt  honoring  the  special  occasion.  That  Satur- 
day night  the  Adams'  again  enjoyed  Southern  lUi- 
nois  hospitaUty  at  the  Holiday  Inn,  with  another 
leisurely  night  of  relaxation.  Sunday  brought 
another  brunch  which  the  Adams'  attended  as 
guests  at  the  Student  Center .  .  .once  again. 

But  alas,  even  on  the  old  long  running  TV  show 
"Queen  for  a  Day",  all  things  must  come  to  an 
end.  As  Miss  America  also  must  step  down  from 
her  throne  and  taste  the  airs  of  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen, so  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams'  relinquish  their 
title  of  Parents  of  the  Day,  that  Sunday  evening. 

The  memory  bf  the  excitement  packed  week- 
end and  their  Parents  of  the  Day  plaque  will  keep 
the  moments  alive  and  vivid  in  the  mmds  of  their 
one-time  reign  as  Top  Mom  and  Pop.  Q 
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Fruni  Row  Jim  Zeinz,  Jim  Kahlfeldl.  Clark  Raymond.  Mark  Monroe. 
Brad  Bobb.  Charles  Havnes  Back  Rum  Don  Brunner.  Bob  Hmgtgen. 
Brclt  Shaw.  Jim  Green,  Merman  Ihun.  Ed  McShane.  Leo  Dombrow- 


ski.  Gar>'  Quasi.  Tom  Pardee.  Sieve  Hawkins.  Ken  Anderson.  Craig 
Moffat.  Dave  Gorman.  Charles  Henderson.  Chris  Coolomb 
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From  Row:  Donna  Baird,  Genny  Behner,  David  Carlson,  Karen 
Davis,  Tom  Taber,  Bryan  Crowe.  Second  Row:  Margie  Keefer,  Kathy 
Schultz,  Nordy  Nordstrum,  Maryann  Marshall,  Kathy  Arnold,  Greg 


Sarber.  Back  Row:  Mike  Trevono,  Tim  Herbst,  Chris  Brunk,  Donna 
Faulkenbein,  Jan  Genstsch,  Nancy  Klopp,  Leesa  Zarinelli,  John 
Yack. 
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From  Row  Ton>  Milchcll.  Bob  llcssm.  Yvonne  MaJg/i.ik.  1  ouisc 
Christ.  Laur.1  Sicwarl.  Paul  L)don.  Mike  Rabcn.  John  Wilhanis.  Rod 
Brooker.  Back  Rim:-  Jim  EnckM^n,  Sieve  Snap.  John  Farley.  Dr.  W.  A. 


Doerr.  Stcxc  Wagoner.  Dennis  McKilligan.  Walter  Longo.  Steve 
Babb. 
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Front  Row:  Mike  Brown,  James  Wallace,  Leonard  Jones  Second  Row: 
Tony  Rhein,  Kevin  Kuchel,  Chad  Catuara,  Kevin  Meyer,  Howard 
Thomas,  Robert  Hussey,  Kurt  Khner,  Jason  Lambert,  Thomas  Ely, 
Mike  O'Toole,  Chris  Thompson,  Ken  Oschsenhofer,  Brian  O'Donnell 
Third  Row:  Steve  Ramberg,  Sidney  Conner,  John  Renfro,  Robert 
Riefke,  John  Brink,  Martin  Doherty,  Brian  Hendricks,  Mike  Putnam, 
Greg  Springer,  Glen  Stepanovic,  Keith  Dralle,  Matthew  Looby,  Paul 
Reis,  Edward  Dee,  William  Jones,  Joseph  Pavnica,  Dean  Kirk,  Jose 


Diaz,  Bruce  McLain,  Unknown,  Ken  Atkins,  John  Herr.  Don  Cord- 
era,  Wayne  Ksiazkiewicz  Fourth  Row:  Scott  Canon,  Dave  Meinecke, 
Thomas  Lessen,  John  Mann,  Mike  Duhig,  Mark  Allen,  Donald 
Banach,  Paul  Ravenna,  Greg  Hiebel,  Robert  Staszuk,  Paul  Mascitti, 
Steven  Daley,  Robert  Schur,  James  Podany,  Kurt  Christensen, 
Mohammad  Ali  Ahrari  Back  Row:  Timothy  Richardson,  John  Kam- 
perschroer,  John  Olivero,  Mike  Gentile,  Eric  Baird,  Robin  Dawson, 
James  Renfro,  Mike  Nally 

L  i 
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Front  Row:  James  Hall,  Scotl  Musial,  Pat  Morns.  Mike  McConnel. 
Mike  Ardnt.  Richard  Evely,  Jeff  Jensen.  Craig  Crawford.  Carter 
Green.  Dennis  Freeman  Stcnnd  Row  Phillip  Minton.  Tim  O'Connor. 
Bill  Mischak.  Scott  Maher.  Paul  ["uhr.  Craig  McCleary,  Bill  Gentry. 
Pat  Moran.  Mike  Holan.  Doug  Ely.  Dave  Koslowski.  Chuck 
McCarthy.  Bob  lishcr.  Matt  Goekner.  Thom  Kheenan.  Alex  Grier, 


Brad  Cash.  John  Melte.  Gar>  Humbert.  John  Glenn.  Bob  O'Neil.  Jay 
Reed.  Jeffrey  Hyde.  Jim  Wallace.  Jim  Wampach.  Dwayne  Flowers. 
Pat  Freiburg,  Robert  Lamb.  Bruce  Winkle.  Steve  Sholola.  Pat  Fox 
Back  Row  Jeff  Kirtland,  Mitchell  Mackzo.  Frank  Munoz.  Clay  Hunt- 
ley. Ken  Kenncdv.  Mark  Martin.  Dave  Moschetti.  Robert  Lid.  Jim 
Owen.  John  Lindquisl,  Dan  Milroy 


Front  Row:  Al  IXivis.  Barb  Angrisl.  Martha  Summer.  Mark  Didomcn- 
ico.  Wendell  Randall  Bmk  Row  Richard  Arnold.  Ramela  Ogor. 
Howard  James.  Kalhrvn  Barker.  Mike  Hodgeman.  Cynlhia  Byerley. 


Robert  Sieen.  Greg  Carr.  Pal  Thomas.  Ted  Rogers.  Jerold  Kaminsky, 
Stephen  Reutcke.  Mark  Raine.  Eugene  liust.  Stike  Curliss.  Mike 
Kelly.  Conrad  Hinckey. 
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From  Row:  Deborah  L.  Staib,  Michael  Imundo,  Laurie  Hammond, 
James  Paolella.  Back  Row:  Mario  Alvino,  Vilas  Patel,  James  Sunbury, 


Jeff  EUison,  Brian  Sweer,  Scott  Bland,  Mark  Wolf,  Graham  Tuke.  Bob 
Saunders. 
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fron/  Row:  Vicki  ValleK.  Julie  McGee.  Sue  UnderwoiHi,  Charlene 
Brescia.  Stephanie  Smilh.  DeeAnn  Hocker,  Lon  Castleman.  Karen 
Shoup.  Mary  Cerbin.  Carol  Beslerfield.  Second  Row  Melinda  Slub- 
bee.  Ann  Read,  Nancy  Shoemaker.  Koni  Rres.  Camille  Wright.  JoAnn 
Mihelcic.  Marguriete  Sherman.  Theresa  Larson,  AlKn  Dobson.  Caria 
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Bjork.  Back  Row:  Julia  Warner.  Michelle  De  Vaull.  Sue  Shoemaker. 
Sandy  Warning.  Stephanie  Schultz.  Celeste  Wright.  Julie  Behrends. 
Jamie  Williams.  Linda  Krolikowski.  Anna  Gillis.  Sue  Hagar.  Janie 
Pool.  Amy  Biggs.  Kathy  Kelley.  Carol  Holton. 


From  Row  Dewey  Gri>cnnerl.  Jed  Fraley.  Terry  Chapman.  Mall 
Rcidy.  Ray  llarlman.  Randy  Brooke.  Dan  Conway  Second  Row  Joe 
Smith.  Sieve  Juhl,  Da^e  Maschhoff,  Kirk  Davis.  Jim  Storey  Buck 
Row    [)oug  Wo,>d.  Jim  I  rickv>n.  Wcs  Wcdckind.  Brad  Huddleslon. 


Tom  Meyer.  Bill  Bradney.  John  Farley,  Glen  Kixh,  Mary  Taylor,  Dan 
Fncke,  Rick  Guse,  Brian  Harmon.  Jeff  Newman.  Dino  Chambers. 
Dee  Jay  Martin.  Larry  Agne.  Marty  Richards.  Dennis  McKilligan. 
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Front  Row:  Rob  Bailey,  Kevin  Gochanour,  Lynn  Orlebeke,  Debbie 
Koerber,  Irene  Hodes,  Vince  Egler.  Second  Row:  George  Jaskiewicz, 
Kristi  Karls,  Sam  Turner,  JoAnn  Capezio,  James  Roberts,  Francie 
Schlake.  Third  Row:  Dave  Bjork,  Gary  Hall,  Ian  W.  Munnoch,  Loretta 


Burns,  Bill  Murphy,  Jeannie  Crocker.  Greg  Larsen,  Rita  Harris,  Steve 
Wykle,  Tony  Valentine,  Ron  Kirsch.  Back  Row:  Jerry  Rice,  Neil  Han- 
sen, Howard  Klehm,  Janet  Lindholm.  Lindy  Eggemeyer,  Bud  Rein, 
Bob  Berey,  Gary  Pinsel. 


From  Row:  Amy  Heimann,  Louise  Christ,  Michelle  Edmonds,  Dan 
Umfleet,  Rino  Bianchi,  Lisa  Schambach,  Penny  Cremeens,  Yvonne 
Davis,  Millie  Robinson,  Chris  Struck,  Julie  Schmitt.  Second  Row:  Mar- 
garet Ernat,  Jim  Doolin,  Dorothy  Sanderson,  Pam  Witt,  Pat  Crowell, 
Cindy  Umfleet,  Lynne  McWhinnie,  Mary  Kay  Donohue,  Lana  Ben- 
ing,  Bev  Parenti,  Pat  Connolly,  Mike  Caulfield,  Janna  Schuller,  Mike 
Reece,  Melody  Bartel,  Mark  Peters.  Therese  Piramo,  Betsy  Anderson, 


Gloria  Arenas,  John  Sode,  Susan  Dunston,  Tracy  Kovacic,  John 
Underwood.  Debbie  Brooks,  Cydney  Gordon,  Tammy  Carroll,  Trisha 
Girandis.  Back  Row:  Dave  Temple,  Mark  Glasgow,  Craig  Homann, 
Carol  Fischer,  Stan  Dekiel,  Abe  Abusharif,  Robyn  Frick,  Steve  Vogt, 
Landon  Coleman,  Karen  Pahlman,  Duane  Johnson,  Bill  Martinez, 
Greg  McElroy,  Joan  Walsh,  Glenn  Smith,  Jorge  Arenas. 
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From  Row  I  ina  HeiMg.  l.inda  Benz.  Cathy  Zukoski.  Karen  Benz.  Debbie  Zaccagnini. 


FrorK  Row  Ja>  Mansfield.  Sieve  Miller.  Floyd  Glenn.  Tom  Hevrdejs. 
Rafael  Oliveros.  Karl  laira.  lod  (larno.  Mike  Howell.  Ken  Mueller. 
Mark  Reed.  Carl  Miller  Sffoml  Row  Kurl  Ciugora.  Tom  Payne.  Jeff 
Chnviensen.  Jay  Slewarl.  John  F'agan.  Ellen  Campbell.  Houscmolhcr. 
Or    liavid  Schmulhach.  .'Vdviser.  Don  Vincenti.  Geoff  Dean.  Rick 


McBride  Hiuk  Row  Bart  Barker.  Rick  Short.  Kyle  Kerestes.  Mark 
Ottesen.  Dave  Benson.  Paul  F.vans.  Tom  Welter.  Mark  Ducwcr.  Jim 
Karas.  Kevin  Wright.  John  Ziles.  Mark  l^uchner.  Brandon  Cox.  Bill 
Weiman.  Tom  Glcichman.  Jim  Cavanaugh.  John  Whicker. 
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/v-on;  RoH';  Kendall  Youngs,  Linda  Lee,  Alisa  Bliwas,  Shelly  Baker, 
Kathy  Boyer,  Debbie  Jordan,  Kathy  Conley,  Joni  Griffin,  Tami  Sar- 
gert.  Unknown,  Collen  Casey.  Back  Row:  Welynda  Wright,  Anneliese 
Sullivan,  Wendy  McLauchlan,  Cathy  Ratajczyk,  Linda  Durey,  Debbie 


Erkman,  Tricia  Herren,  Holly  Holderman,  Denise  Racey,  Paula 
Degroot,  Kns  Geschwender,  Elizabeth  Wilson,  Jon  Kimmons,  Dawn 
McConviUe. 


Front  Row:  Theresa  Hartke,  Rita  Crum,  Kathy  Miller,  Mane  Jones, 


Janel  Dickey. 
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Front  Ruk:  Ken  HIavacek,  Robert  Brudenck.  Unknown.  Unknown. 
Ross.  Unknown.  Second  Row:  Mike  Potts.  Henry  Detwiler.  Tim 
Weber.  John  Bertelson.  Deanne  Craig.  Unknown.  Linda  Keel. 
L'nknown.  Scotl  Mullen,  Soug  Tilsh.  Back  Row:  Tom  Klinear.  Greg 


Parish.  Jim  Mignery,  Mark  Yoder.  Charlie  Stephens.  Son  Brown.  Lyn- 
don Willms.  Mike  Witt.  Terry  Asher.  Dan  Henkle.  Jim  Wouton.  Jay 
Kellheer.  Cindv  Ruester. 


Front  Row   Peggy  Nehmen.  Eli/abeth  Yap.  Tom  Slubbs.  Palncia  Tay- 
lor  Back  Row   l^uren  Nelson.  Jeff  Young.  Charles  Gauli.  Derek  A. 


Moore.  Mark  Stevenson.  Jo  Grimm. 
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fron/  /fow.-  Sandy  Alesch,  Betsy  Longacre,  James  Quisenberry,  Mel- 
ody Bartel.  Back  Row:  Steve  Alesch,  Jeanne  C.  Polonus,  Vivian  Lam- 


mers,  Mary  Ann  Lutz,  Kim  Lindsey,  Dr.  James  Quisenberry. 
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fro/i(  Row:  Julie  Moliske,  Cindy  Johnson,  Jackie  Simmons,  Karen 
Usher,  Stephanie  Anderson,  Valerie  Pearce,  Phyllis  Steinbach.  Back 
Row:  Debbie  Garrelte,  Mary  Moughamian,  Lisa  Sronce,  Karen  Lelo- 


nek,  Judy  Mosier,  Jodi  Crowcroft,  Marlene  Halan,  Therese  Piriano, 
Sue  Billings. 
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Friini  Row  Greg  Faslham.  Ken  MacGarngle.  Thomas  Wood.  Brad 
Cholson.  Arnic  Bersiein.  Thomas  Terr\.  Gary  Hancock.  Eric  Bcnink. 
Wardale  Johnson.  Mike  l.ichhch.  Kent  Robbin.  Philip  Jacobs.  Neal 
Bryanl.  Kris  Smith.  SinmJ  Row  Pal  fissig.  David  Thompson.  Brian 
Pcndlelon.  Bob  Borkemeycr.  Michael  Miggins.  Bill  Williamson.  Paul 
Hin/e.  Chris  Griffin.  Todd  (rmcritl)  Linbeck.  Kevin  .Schwab.  Wade 
Hamilton.  Back  Row    Myron  Lowe.  Ken  Jongsma.  Slan  Drake. 


Michael  Larson.  RichariJ  Arci>,  Jaino  Cox.  Sieve  Breffle.  Tomolhy 
Henry,  Daniel  Green.  John  Williams.  Lee  Albright.  Jeff  Behnke.  Jerry 
Nichols.  Ron  Lindsey.  Unknown,  Scott  BayliFf.  Bill  .\ndrle.  ,Man 
Blumhorst.  Garcn  Cornett.  Timothy  Aurand.  L'nknown.  Del  Biddi- 
son,  Mike  Bennett.  Steve  Abegg.  Darryl  Buss,  Tony  Aksamit.  Bill 
Rhodes.  Dave  Burke.  Dan  Smith.  Arnie  venclauskis,  Paul  Kint. 
Unknown.  Ken  Argenta 
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Fronf  /?0H';  Marsha  Pickens,  Sheila  Hudson,  Shelly  Wina.  Second  Row: 
Lynn  While,  Carol  Thomas,  Twyla  Harvey.  Jocelyn  Cresby,  Patricia 


Jones,  lla  Allen.  Back  Row:  Denorvelle  Johnson,  Robert  Yates,  David 
Lee,  Lisa  Harris,  Eugene  Agee. 


Front  Row:  Dave  Warfield,  Pam  Johnson,  Walter  Longo,  Chris  Drone, 
Debbie  Stephens.  Second  Row:  Brent  Biggs,  Steve  Wagoner,  Brian 
Lewey,  Jerilyn  Berry,  Gary  Goodall,  Charlie  Durbin.  Back  Row:  Gene 


McCoy,  Glen  Koch,  Jeff  Kula,  Tom  Meyer,  Steve  Juhl,  Terry  Chap- 
man, Larry  Miller,  Tony  Tracy,  Stan  Sinclair,  Jan  Requarth,  Dr.  Dee 
Woody. 
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Fruni  Klih  Dan  Gamso.  B\ron  Bievenue.  Mall  Hillgard.  Dave  Runge. 
Bob  Hopkins.  Wilson  Zaabd.  Roy  James,  Ira  Jamison,  Mike  Herren 
Buck   R,w    flerh  Tebhe,  John  Singlcr,  Greg  Gilloii,  Bill  Hcffernan, 


Jerr>  Donnelly,  Rick  Net/el,  Dennis  Heyen,  Ron  Rigdon,  .Mark  Hill. 
Brian  Bales.  Derrick  While.  Dave  Hallberg,  .Mark  Dyer 
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From  Row:  Laurie  Golik,  Sue  Norton,  Mary  Wohlhuter,  Barb  Miller, 
Chris  Paul,  Sarah  Webb,  Tammy  Kmety,  Mary  Kula,  Steph  Bischof, 
Cindy  Lee,  Sondra  Hoffman,  Deborah  Corker,  Chris  Kroninger, 
Cathy  Stranc  Second  Row:  Janet  Parker,  Janet  Modlinger,  Corinne 
Jones,  Bonnie  Mozis,  Nancy  Reinhart,  Trish  Claussen,  Lisa  Barber, 
Sue  Jamieson,  Donna  Spurrier,  Karen  Napen,  Beth  March,  Kelly  Fos- 
ter, Kim  Pool,  Cathy  Richter,  Mary  Underwood,  Linda  Swanson, 


Tena  Davis,  Beth  Beyerl,  Ellen  Stewart,  Gwen  Jackson  Back  Row: 
Monica  Jones,  Joan  Nicholson,  Mary  Jean  Vyncke,  Angela  Schmitz, 
Pam  Peterson,  Lynn  Sheehan,  Nita  Tuskan,  Lynda  Kohne,  Janet 
Huffman,  Lenore  Howard,  Traci  Schurheck,  Julie  Simandi,  Patricia 
Wheeler,  Mary  Pat  Mayworm,  Lori  Trost,  Eva  Woods,  Cheryl  Zabro- 
ski,  Diane  Bruckner 
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triiiii  Kun.  Jcrr>  ZiiiiiiicTinan.  Dennis  W'aihcl,  Dan  Boslon,  Bill  Cra- 
ven.  David  (isscl,  Tom  I  uggcr.  C  raig  Field,  [)an  McGuire.  Brian 
Skell>,  Mark  Welch.  Chuck  Thumas,  Mark  f.pizh.  Scoll  [Xer,  Edward 
I'.llisdn.  Neil  Bcryslrom.  Boh  PallerMin,  Michael  HerzoM  SeconJ  Row: 
Jeff  Ohison.  Lee  Phipps,  Mike  Ranle.  Keith  Slarr.  Larry  Noeson, 
Mike  Garlich.  Tim  Hunter.  Bruce  Wright.  Jeff  Capello.  Claude  Sha- 
piro. Rand>  Webster.  Tom  Sharp.  Dave  Williams.  Dave  Capello.  Ja\ 


CJIass,  Jeff  Roberts,  Joe  Sp>tck.  Dan  Rosenthal.  L>le  Weber.  Gary 
Righi,  Jim  Sadowski.  Kenn>  Kiedel.  Cliff  Strieker,  Todd  Zeigler  Back 
RiiK  Pcrrv  >oung,  Brian  McCarthy,  Tim  Rennels.  Cary  Dorso.  Joe 
Schniitt.  Mike  Kott.  Howie  Grecnstein.  Bruce  Easterly.  Marty  Kloska. 
Unknown.  Tom  Mansmith.  James  Knight.  Rick  Grunerl.  Dan  Mey- 
ers. Greg  Patterson.  John  Merkle 


hr.ini  K,m  Pal  Nunlc>.  Riibv  Jung.  I>cnnis  1  ra/ier,  (iwcnna  \S  csh 
inskc>  Ba,k  Ri.ii  Will  Major.  Mary  Lamh.  Ro\  WeshinskcN.  Helen 
Vcrgetic.   Ken  Johnson.  John   Rcpj  TAMIAS.  Melodic   Ranstrom. 


Mary    I  egg.   Peter  Kuniholm,   llona  Sebcslcyn.    I  im   Lewis.  Charley 
Speck.  Rick  Williams 
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From  Row:  Stephen  M.  Babb,  Jim  Legacy,  Jim  Vanagas,  Mark  Fre- 
derking,  Rick  Harre,  Ty  Langham.  Back  Row:  Randy  Kelley,  Randy 


Kinzinger,  Vince  Mitchell,  Ron  York,  Gary  White,  Karen  Brown,  C. 
R.  Sloan,  Ann  Komel,  Terry  Chapman. 


Front  Row:  Kathy  Koluek,  Susan  Frailey,  Cyndee  Phelps,  Patty  Barbe, 
Diane  Gerdovich,  Amy  Biggs,  Lynda  Shingles,  Kathy  McCammon, 
Kimberly  Tracy,  Terry  Stains.  Back  Row:  Darlene  Standifer,  Linda 
Spanberger,  Jvilie  Weber,  Linda  Tope,  Mary  Malone,  Barbara  White, 


Shari  Bauma,  Kitty  Wallensack,  Janice  Cannon,  Terri  Fabisiewicz. 
Kelly  Dougherty,  Pam  Peck,  Mary  Gordon,  Debbie  Meisel,  Diane 
Meyer,  Mrs.  Sue  Ridley. 
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From  Row:  Bill  Scully.  Steven  Doudall-..  Bruce  M.ir^  (,~<u[nu  \1,,rk 
Alan  Rouleau.  Tom  Magee.  Ray  Blacklidge.  Richard  Stein  Back  Run: 
Al  Gicrman.  Thomas  Harvey,  Gene  Harding.  Chris  Soderstrom.  Brad 


Griffith,  Forrest  I  airall.  Ken  Hammel.  John  Kern,  Jim  Kraler.  Ray 
Overby.  Larry  Lefferis.  Greg  Griffin.  Steve  Bone.  Sieve  Baldock 
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troit;  P.r^w:  Freddie  Shufford.  Tammara  White.  Nancy  Gardner.  Deborah  Cullins.  Sheila  Fortinberry.  Sandra  Tolson, 
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/row  /?0)v.  Julie  Wire,  Sue  Solomon,  Pam  Paulson,  Lisa  Wolff,  Chris 
Blankenship.  Second  Row:  Colleen  Moore,  Gwen  Edwards,  Cindy 
Klerman,  Wendy  Wolfinger,  Sharon  Holland,  Letha  Dugas,  Phyllis 


Yohe,  Trudy  Keyser.  Back  Row:  Penny  Hutton,  Julie  St.  John,  P.  J. 
Darrell,  Nita  Reid,  Nancy  Herzog,  Sue  Prill,  Cindy  Burgess,  Vivian 
Wetzstein. 
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fron«  /Jow.-  HasbuUah  M.  Taha,  John  E.  White,  Yahaya  Ibrahim,  Pradit  Chatcharatkoon,  Parviz  Saketi. 
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From  Row:  Emad  Alzaben,  Prof.  Alfred  Lit.  Back  Row:  Tri  Tran  Viet,  Eugene  A.  Dusi,  Zia  Yassin  Zadeh. 


From  Row  Mark  Himeistcr.  Tom  Forsl.  Frank  Dyra.  Jerome  Joffe. 
Larr>  Maher.  Pal  Byrne.  Kerry  Hoffman.  Ed  Guerrero.  Jeff  Karl. 
Gary-  Gibula.  Doug  Rutherford,  Dainc  Horsch.  Jerry  Jackson.  Rich- 
ard Ziehike.  Bill  Hoffman.  Rob  Iski.  Dan  Barta,  Monte  Reevis.  Mike 
Killam.  Sfcond  Row  Denis  Wallace,  Todd  McDaniel.  Mike  Kampcr- 
schrocr.  Steve  Jeffnes,  Bill  Jones,  Unknown,  Larry  Germann,  Mike 


Chase,  Dave  Lena.  Phil  May,  Mike  Toncelli,  David  Schwankle,  Jeff 
Spooner,  Mike  Scheske.  Gregg  Stone.  Jay  Ellison.  Unknown,  Gary 
White.  Ray  Pialleni  Back  Row:  Frank  Welch,  Unknown,  Fritz 
Loschky.  Unknown,  Vic  Wanderaa.  Unknown,  Don  Kruse, 
Unknown.  Rick  McFarland 
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Front  Row:  Christipher  Okwudishu,  Laurie  Hoskins,  Appolonia 
Okwudishu,  Jennifer  O'Meara,  Jan  Zimmer,  Clyde  Swanson,  Char- 
lotte Webb,  Howard  McQuarrie,  Dennis  Frozier.  Back  Row:  Michael 


Barens,  Jon  Steven,  Chrestien  Alieff,  Donothy  Stegman,  Amy  Bowers, 
Unknown,  Felicien,  Debbie  Hunt,  Tony  O'Meara,  Rafel  Abroniuich, 
Hollis  Hallgrea,  Steve  Schmitt,  Jeff  Oiund. 
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fz-on/  row;  Diane  Dressel,  Casey  Coven,  Dwight  Smith.  Back  Row:  Al  Cureton,  Ted  Kalthoff,  Karen  Ditzler,  Kathy  Seybert,  Debbie  Hebert. 
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From  Run    Pallv  Gramonl.  Frank  Pallini.  Cindy  Umfleet.  Ed  Eylalis. 
Don  Trey.  Randy  Schumacker.  Todd  Skipper.  Barb  Tomaeno,  Sheri 


Rosenberg.  Daniel  Rifkin.  Terry  Alliband.  Scou  .Mrozek. 


Front  Row:  Kenneth  Vick.  Randy  Johnson.  Karl  Hicks,  Tony  Carter 
Back  Row  F.ldndge  Shannon.  Kim  Johnsiin.  Haywood  Parnsh.  Ken- 
neth Franklin.  Fdward  LighlfiH)!.  Doug  Evans.  George  Hart.  Dead- 


nek  Robinson.  Austin  1  ni-lcii.  I  mnicu  Harris.  Tyrome  Jackson.  Gro- 
ver  Rcid.  Kirk  Lovely. 
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From  Row:  Jane  Carter,  Joan  Pendell,  Betsy  Lindemann,  Karen  Dietz, 
Judy  Rosenblum.  Lisa  Taylor,  Joyce  Senning,  Lynda  Spaniol.  Back 
Row:  Kay  Tee  Carmody,  Debbie  High,  Kim  Tracy,  Gail  Ciganovich, 


Phyllis  Kay  Ponton,  Terry  Stains,  Pamela  Peck,  Sylvia  Davis,  Youko 
Henmi. 


From  Row:  Robin  Clark,  Jerri  Miller,  Laurie  Grachek,  Sherry  Beatty, 
Shirley  Bacus,  Judy  Meade,  Kris  Lovett,  Jill  Anderson,  Becky  Miller, 
Jinny  Nowak,  Lisa  Powers,  Elaine  Glover,  Paula  Gray,  Deanna 
Maras,  Kathy  Pite  Second  Row:  Mary  Ann  Merchen,  Barb  Scheer, 
Elizabeth  Heffron,  Judy  Omara,  Stephanie  Bussey,  Katherine  Dough- 
erty, Margaret  Terry,  Corolyn  Boyce,  Mary  Beth  Von  Hatten,  Lisa 


Franke,  Jan  Erickson,  Virginia  Gerdes,  Christine  Cwiakala,  Charmain 
Borys  Back  Row:  Unknown,  Sandy  Werderitch.  Karen  Wooley,  Joan 
Walsh,  Mary  Eissler,  Kathy  Irwm,  Bert  Flanders,  Caria  Cowger,  Jan- 
ice Uelsmann,  Lauren  Grossman,  Sue  Darragh.  Shelly  Brown,  Becky 
Douglas,  Kaija  Goettsch,  Sue  Dressier,  Paula  Graeper,  Diana  Stanley, 
Nancy  Riddell,  Rennee  Earns,  Sharon  Greene,  Betsy  Coffee 
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fron/  /?oH.   Roscman.   Lovely,  Vahid  Maiek  Zaken.  Mar>   Perking. 
Peter  Chao-Ping  Ko.  Marie-Louise  Crozal.  Kathy  Allen.  Back  Row 


Margot  Haynes.  Elizabeth  Thompson.  Fuad  Abdulhamied.  Nobuyo- 
shi  Mivasako.  Ellen  Russell.  Hirosada  Iwasaki.  Bob  Leahv. 
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fronf  /?oH'.  Cann  Butler.  Vanessa  Robinson.  Stephanie  Fair.  Nedra 
Grev.  Debra  Graves.  Back  Row:  Darzel  Price.  Ray  D.  Flowers.  Melvm 


O'Bannon.  Leon  Sanders.  Tern.  Banks.  John  Wesley.  Dexter  Johnson. 
Rodne\  Trollman. 


fnmi  «.m    Bob  Butlci.  (  uti  I'.irri'.h.  D.uc  \\hilnc\.  Jcft  Gust.  Greg 
Launhardl.  Dave  Davis.  Mike  Bcrnhardl.  Cindy  Hagan  Miller.  Tony 


Naples,    Vnn  Hcllhake,  Gus  Smith.  Paul  Brown.  Larry  Buchtmann. 
Craig  Dickson. 
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From  Row:  Heloise  Westbrook,  Unknown,  Doris  Williams,  Rick 
Light.  Second  Row:  Oliver  Hoarde,  Regin  Rabinovich,  Cindy  Bailey, 
Mary  Pohlmann,  Patricia  Glenn.  Third  Row:  Evelyn  Jeekse,  Mark 


Ladley,  Barbara  Buch.  Unknown.  Tony  Gonzalez,  Unknown.  Back      ^^^^ 
Row:  Unknown,  Basil  Anderson,  Unknown,  Unknown.  Kerbe  Peter-      ^^ 
son.  Kevin  Coleman.  Unknown,  Richard  Gardener. 


^    _.,».». .....     ^     .         .-  .  .    ^    .     .      -         . ^"-i.i£5>*a*ilJi^i 

From  Row:  Jack  Dundon,  Jeff  Bell,  Martha  McCuUum,  Mary  Pope, 
Ann  Komel.  Fran  Williams,  Todd  Bauer,  Bob  Liss,  Diane  Eaton,  Earl 
Snook,  Melissa  White.  Second  Row:  Angela  Wappel.  Perry  Krokidas, 
Ronald  Kane,  Jane  Oldigs,  Jeanne  Dorsett,  Terry  Libbra,  Bill  Robin- 
son. Donald  Scnumann.  Tammi  Wills.  Debbie  Murphy,  Mary  Stead, 
Valerie  Pierce,  Cynthia  Johnson,  Julie  Moliske,  Crystal  Smith.  Back 


Row:  Janeen  Perutis,  Tina  Ringstom,  James  Franz,  Bryan  Bruce,  Wil- 
liam Futrell,  David  Modzak,  Unknown.  Hidenori  Kubioushi.  Kent 
Lloyd.  Thomas  Stubbs,  Martha  Eddings,  Mark  Siwak,  Tim  Vrness, 
Gail  Schroeder,  Rob  Zimmerman,  Cindy  Werderitch,  Unknown, 
Patricia  Kenny.  Cheryl  Wooten.  Cheryl  Sullivan.  Camille  Cooper. 
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Front  Row:  Jo  Ann  Love,  Donna  Hecker,  Marilyn  Jones.  Palii  Soko- 
linski.  Judy  Pcllum,  Deborah  Pasley.  Tammy  Wolgan.  Cathy  Zem- 
bruski.  Rulh  Levy.  Renee  Rick.  Second  Ron:  Ann  Mane  Yelnick. 
Rhonda  Miller.  Kalhy  Hess.  Paula  Stanly.  Merri  Stancliff.  Marcy 
Markiewicz.  Terry  Vecchio.  Sonna  Summary.  Lori  Spale.  Annette 
Taaffe.  Susan  Feld.  Maria  Stockton.  Shan  Bauma.  Deb  Deccue.  Third 
Row:  Unknown.  Chris  Blankenship.  Tracey  Schuize,  Patricia  Soutar. 


Janice  Spencer.  Leigh  Ann  Schleyhahn.  Marqeunte  Coyne.  Bebbie 
Volz.  Karen  Pauketat.  Thelma  Nettles.  Donna  Nolan.  Sylvia  Nard. 
Back  Row:  Linda  Rich.  Denise  Peterson.  Michelle  Schmale.  Judi 
Peterson.  Jodi  Crowcrafl.  Pamela  Steinke.  Lisa  Jones.  Melissa 
Walana.  Holly  Stevens.  Mary  Dombrowski.  Tinne  Jacobsen.  Patly 
Morel,  Jane  Schafer.  Unknown. 


Front  Row  ,\lis()n  I  rnlHi  ..mi  \1,ii\  Hrown.  Jv>an  IX>niini>.  Devcdd 
David.  Marniarcl  (touch.  Kim  (ierharol.  Chris  (iiven.  Joyce  Ciuy. 
I  nknown.  Rose  Hill  Second  Row  Carolyn.  I  nknown.  Kim  Kucnsler. 
Mary  Barber.  Dcnise  (irandfielJ.  Donna  Barwig.  Andrea  LoKchea. 


Linda  Kosthoreck.  Lnknown  Rock  Rok  L  nknown.  Unknown.  Jean 
Dubose.  Nina  Brill.  Linda  Binger.  Pam  Cireninger.  Jixlyne  Grenier, 
Tina  Luers.  Donna  Clealor.  Karen  .Andress.  Nancy  Dahl.  Mary  E. 
Dailey.  Unknown.  Unknown.  Madonna  Henrichs. 
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From  Row:  Anita  Garrett,  Donna  Miller,  Denise  Wells,  Michella  Rob-  Robinson,  Karl  Hicks 

erts  Back  Row:  Duwain  Bailey,  Tony  Curtis,  Ron  Mahoney,  Deadrick 


Front  Row:  Mark  Wilson,  Dean  White,  Phil  Scott,  Dan  Wolens,  Paul  Steed,  Dr.  Will  Travelsted. 
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fron/  /?oK    Rick  Neuel,  Sieve  Walker.  Bob  Siemens.  Buck  Row:  Gar> 
Snider.  Pat  Tuelh.  Mr.  Nick  Koenigslein.  Don  Woodv.  Bob  Cohl- 


me\er.  Rick  Gardner.  Dan  Vielcalf. 
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From  /f.m  Jcrrv  Dc  Simone.  Lee  Trueblood,  Dave  Nyman.  Rick 
Zummo.  Scoit  Bchrcnds.  Al  Spainhoyr.  Greft^  Howells.  lo<  Husar. 
Dave  Slangc.  Norh  l.\lc  Back  /?im  Darvl  Nvman.  Bart  ^'akos.  Dtiug 
Thompson.  Frank   De  Simone.  Ralph  Lull,  Bergan  Vukovich.  Jon 


Hess.  LouCipnano.  Fred  Tuttle.  Dan  Buhac/.  Brian  Hun'.aker.  Mark 
Pols»in.  C'has  Taplin.  Al  Gordon.  Frank  Van  Dvke.  Mike  Forheck. 
Rick  Blue.  Tom  Shannahan.  Dan  Wmchell.  Ralph  Price.  T.  J.  John- 
son. 
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David  Mees,  Nick  Sortal,  Gene  Coffman,  Catherine  Pleil,  Tome 
Moran,  Dennis  Frazier,  William  Lapp,  Joseph  Boor,  Leon  Prescott, 
Nersi  Nazari.  Back  Row:  Carl  Twonsend,  Lynn  Larson,  Yvette  Dun- 


can, Jo  Fiene,  Klein  Kao,  lesung  Song,  Joseph  Gibson,  Joseph  Wil- 
son. 


From  Row:  Deborah  Turnbo.  Karen  Schmerbauch,  Cathy  Odum,  Mai 
Seid.  Back  Row:  Leann  Johnson.  Angle  Earls,  Hazel  Andros,  Cherie 


Joiner,   Diana   Dunn,  Tim  Aurand,   Linda   Benz.   Kathy  Barksdale, 
Roberta  Easton,  Marcia  Anderson. 
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Fruni  Row  Dana  B.  Kasis.  Mark  Carter.  Tom  Beckman.  David  Plana, 
Bob  Matjcak,  Bob  Wall.  Gar>  Nelson.  Jeff  Bruce.  Jim  Grace.  Jeff 
Davis  Second  Ron:  Jeff  Bible,  Dave  Cascarano.  Dennis  Hughes.  Kyle 
Keresles.  Larr)  Best.  Kevin  Do>le.  Phil  Kedzuch.  Ra>  Deving.  Kennv 


Detloff.  Jim  Jakobs.  Tony  Roberts.  Paul  Nichols  Third  Row:  Chuck 
Girard,  Alec  Anderson,  Monty  Boalnghl,  Derek  Atchison.  Pete  Por- 
ter. Kevin  Ryan.  Tracy  Epps.  Jeff  Kirkhover  Back  Row:  Paul  Frank. 
LeoSchmilz.  Alan  Lelourneau 
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Front  Row:  Unknown,  Jean  Full,  Unknown,  Sue  Dunlap,  Ellen  Rid- 
dle, Ray  Valek,  Hisamitus  Matsus.  Back  Row:  Unknown,  Ron  Lind- 
sey.  Unknown,  Frank  Marchlewski,  Jim  Accurso,  Lee  Trueblood,  Dr. 


Donald  MacDonald,  Sue  Mallay,  Kathy  Krewer,  Unknown,  Lee  Ann 
Market,  Unknown,  Laurie  Anderson,  Tamy  Anderson,  Angie 
Pucinskis,  Jeff  Richards,  Unknown. 


From  Row:  Dave  Erlenbaugh,  Park  Thun.  Second  Row:  Melanie  Ray- 
bum,  John  Mednansky,  Tom  Curtis,  George  Bums.  Third  Row:  Lorita 


Shirley,  Polly  Richey.  Fourth  Row:  Rhonda  Beltz,  Janette  O'Neal. 
Back  Row:  Polly  Piland. 
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troni  Hiiw  Susan  Staples,  John  Carrie.  Bruce  VanBuren,  Bob  Mem- 
hold.  Mall  Rhodes.  Second  Row  Unknown.  Unknown,  Unknown.  Joe 
Zahailis.  Unknown.  Russ  Mullms.  Coy  l.onane.  Unknown.  Scolt 


Bland    Back   Ron:  Unknown.  Unknown.  Slese  .Miller.  Bill  Zaiinga. 
Brian  Sweer,  Mike  McFadden.  Roger  Bousquei.  Jeff  Ellison.  Corey 

Helm. 


Frnni  «oH     lammv   Adam\.  Janel  Barkan.  Donna  Lumpp.  Am\ 
Briggs.  \jnc\  Shoemaker   Tara  Falon.  Ann  Wiljiamv  Julie  Behrends. 


Angela  Pralher.  Jann  Lapiana.  Sue  Underwood.  Kathy  Hennmg. 
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From  Row:  John  Jibben.  Troy  Summers,  Steve  Dirley,  Scott  Stearns. 
Second  Row:  Becky  Hancock,  Mike  Tippy,  Rory  Welsh,  Jeff  Gorham, 


Doug  Thompson.  Back  Row:  Pete  Stoller,  Richard  Gruny,  Dave  Hear- 
tle,  Kevin  Mikown,  Gleen  Racine. 
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hriinl  Riiv,  H.iiik  Hound.  HcmtI',  llc.nici,  1  nlkiu'im  S...'n,i  K.'» 
Rcn>  BcvcrK.  AKtn  RccJ,  K.Uhs  Mcdcrnach,  M.irr>  AlJridge. 
I  nknimn.  Mike  Sh.m.  M.irN  ('.irnc>.  Jancllc  Muhl.  N,inc>  [{llioll. 
I  idia  Burkol.  P.il  Wilkin.  If.icc\  Mo>sc.  Rhond.i  I  l.i(!t!.  K.ircn  (asl- 
f.ilc.  Jamie  MtBride.  Allan  Sniilh.  Inkmrnn.  i'itc%^  Mak.mvki.  I  i\,i 
(iiHHigame.  C'ind>  Kullker.  Sue  Klinefelter  lhir,l  Him  I  red  Sover- 
emn,  Karen  Meroux.  Anna  Alvarez.  .Misa  lleyen.  Angle  Viohr.  Diane 
Osier.  Vicky  Meyen   h'ourih  Row    linknown.  Gwen  Dampeer.  Cindy 


\>>alker.  l.ori  Melrick.  Nancy  Mersch.  l)<b  Iuppel.  Julie  II 
Sahnna  Gihson.  ("ind>  Grimm.  Tammy  Fisher.  Ginny  Ganiboa.  C  hris 
Micha.  Doug  f.nos  Buck  Row  Ken  Jones.  Henry  Torchalski.  Kalhy 
Blachinsk>.  Margarel  Holmes.  Susan  Miller.  Mark  Vox.  Chris  Mul- 
lally.  .Man  Grecnbury.  J<i\ce  F.uneman.  Dave  Price.  Mar>  Palmquisl, 
Greg  WeinsliKk.  \ince  Micha.  Tome  VonBerg.  I'nknown.  Charles 
Caracher.  I.  nknowii.  Id  WikhI.  Jeffrev  Headike.  David  Webster. 
Martin  Drake,  Casey  Kenney.  BobCajka.  Unknown. 
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From  /?oH'.  Shtila  N  Williams,  Barbara  Lixige,  Ann  Glynn.  Mildred 
Anson.  Rita  Dombroski.  Julie  Bracketl,  Mary  Ann  Kurlas.  Sandra 
Gajewski.  Lisa  Inda.  Donna  Keane.  Barabara  Novak.  Kimbcrly  Pelc. 
Susan  Schrocder.  Angela  McCabe.  Nora  Belle  Sloan.  Jeanie  Karous. 
Cory  LoFianco.  Jams  Monlgomery.  Karen  Haltendorf.  Marilyn 
Hughes.  Tansa  Drews.  Tracy  Lewis.  Karen  Oldani.  Amy  Freis.  Mary 


Beth  Nolan.  Trisli  NKTiison.  Jud>  kalish.  Gcna  Ciuiin.  Susjii  (.jci^u- 
son,  Shan  Birch.  Sharon  Mandrell.  Siane  Dahlstrand.  Patricia  Adkins. 
Regina  Maze.  Sandra  Nagel.  Deborah  Lawrence.  Marcia  Donaire. 
Connie  Kosell.  Linda  Becker.  Jud>  Ann  Heap.  ShePil  Bereznak.  Dana 
Pilos.  Georgia  Lauter.  Jody  Adleman.  Susan  Mane  Phillops.  Ginger 
Hall. 


Front  Row:  Nila  Reid,  Vivian  Wetatein.  Alan  Thatcher.  Second  Row: 
Dave  Adams.  Diana  Albcrtini.  Tom  Trentlage.  Greg  Johnson.  Back 


Row:  Pete  KaUis,  Marc  Parker,  Sieve  Coon.  Guy  Lolhian. 
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Front  Row:  Regina  Hutton,  Jane  Fuller.  Lisa  Dooley,  Donna  Kunkel, 
Nancy  Tormeno,  Laurie  Scoggin,  Beth  Thompson,  Jean  Hajek,  Julie 
Godke,  Sherri  Engelhardt.  Back  Row:  Sherry  Berkowsky,  Cheryl 
Munos,  Chari  McDonald,  Beth  Bigham,  Sandi  Britt,  Randi  Perlman, 


Maritza  Lara,  Debbie  Swan,  Cheryl  Block,  Debi  Kaiser,  Diana  Gib- 
son, Mary  Jane  Mahike,  Diane  Tracy,  Amy  Jo  Crawford,  Sheila  Was- 
hatka. 


From  Row:  Charles  Cox,  Don  Karrick,  Dennis  Dahl,  Robert  Heisner, 
Linda  Walls,  John  McEnany,  Pat  Martin,  Carol  Miller,  Rochelle 
Bryant,  Jeffrey  Wey,  Gary  Remmert,  Diane  Wadley,  John  Gibson, 


Steve  Farmer,  Clay  Bradley,  Eric  Austin,  Kevin  Ulden,  Jeff  Waddell, 
Scot  Arends,  Robert  Warnke,  Kyle  Kerestes,  Brad  Collier. 
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Front  Rent:  Dan  Wolcni.  Don  Chnslensen.  Jim  While,  Keilh  Kapo- 
cius.  Back  RoH-:  Brad  Cross.  Wayne  Elseth.  Ste^e  Shipton.  Bill  Jack- 


son. Noble  RuJmon. 


Fromi  Ri'»     Dj»e  Kcjrne>.  Jim  Moruui.  Joshua  Notowilj.  Alan  Greenher^  Jim  Sleami.  Jeff  Wealherhead 


316 


Foreground:  Richard  Robertson.  From  Row:  Ron  Cowan,  William 
Bruce.  Unknown,  James  Case,  Larry  Cohn,  Frank  Rago,  Peter  Harn 


son  Back  Ron-:  Joyce  Johnson,  Ptet  Citari,  Erik  Easier.  Unknown,  F. 
Fathnezad,  Clark. 


From  Row:  Alex  Steyermark,  Thimios  Zaharopoulos.  Mike  Loglan 
Mike  Godfrey.  Roger  Bauers.  Roy  Inglis.  Kavouth  Huy,  Brad  Swear 
inger.  Ahmed  Abbas.  Ahmed  Adel.  Back  Row:  Mohammad  Ahrari 


Jesse  Ohsando.  Hal  Salter.  Mike  Ferry,  Mike  Hamilton.  John  Daniels. 
Jeff  Olund.  Bill  Mehrtens,  Mark  Albright,  Frank  Dalsanlo,  Sami 
Alun,  JoeChu. 
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Friini  Row  Jim  Grant,  Dennis  Cajka,  Mark  Joritz,  Ed  Wandeli.  C  huch 
Schullz.  Tom  Mulchaey.  Second  Row:  Roger  Walker.  Miles  McClure, 
Dan  Vidusek.  Larr)  Luebbers.  Don  Weiies.  Back  Row.  Kurl  Keller, 


Cilen  Feather.  Jim  Turner,  Tom  Dierolf,  Tom  Gunlher,  Rainer  Kraul- 
wald,  Steve  Nafziger. 


2lf 


From  Row  Kaihryn  Hamillon.  Karen  I'yeno.  Robin  C'herim.  Millie 
Robinson.  Barry  Barton.  Sharon  Chcrmak,  Bill  Zcilcnga.  Tim  Mih>- 
ncy.  Karen  Kanhian,  Jack  Cianota,  Louise  Christ,  Philip  Snyder.  Dan- 
iel Walcns.  Cicorgc  Jage.  StotI  ticlds.  Andrcc  C'orlopassi.  I  nknown. 
Susan  Dunslon.  Gary  Mamblin.  Frank  Hoffman  SeconJ  Row  Cindy 
Hall.  Scott  Connelly.  Pamela  Johnson.  Nicholas  Amigoni.  David 
Anderson.  Sandr.i  C'o\.  Theresa  Piraino.  Karen  Brown.  Richard 
llulcheroft.  Wends  Welsh.  Penny  Hulton.  Carol  Beckley.  Mary  Kay 
Donohue.  William  Raymann.  Kathleen  Hogan  rhirj  Row  fiennis 
Frailer.  Russ  Thorne.  Lawrence  Cox.  Michael  K   Bainter.  Craig  War- 


ren Fourth  Row  Donna  Crawford.  Jo  Johns<in.  Philip  Ebcrlin.  Mike 
Wynne.  Scott  Hicks.  Kris  Van  Gieson,  Glenn  Smith,  Frank  Keane, 
Krisla  Lawhorn,  Greg  Monson.  Sara  Cox.  Julia  Lambert.  Margaret 
Montgomery.  Jeanine  Herold.  L'nknown.  Gary  Davis.  Scott  Schrader. 
Steve  Schmitt.  Mark  Pabich.  Steve  Faryan.  Jim  Ritter.  Robin  Letour- 
neau.  Jackie  Melzger,  Sarah  Curtis,  Maureen  Riordan.  Tncia  Wad- 
man,  Lynne  Bles.s,  Inknown,  Linda  Walling.  Tim  Hagfors.  Robyn 
Gumick.  Steve  La  Bounty  Back  Row  Susan  Noak.  Kathryn  Ludek. 
Came  PapriKki.  Ed  Bentles.  Jeff  Kresch.  Mary  Beth  Harlwig 


Front  Row:  Unknown,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Unknown, 
Mike  Godfrey,  Unknown,  Dave  Agee.  Second  Row:  Unknown,  Mary 
Witten,  Unknown,  Kathy  Martin,  Mary  Allen,  Clara  Rigoni,  Mariann 
Schuerman,  Linda  Gerlesits,  Denise  Schwartz,  Sharon  Smith,  Mar- 
ianne Zerante,  Sherry  Witter,  Unknown,  Divina  Bongo,  Sally  Boerma, 


Glona  Shidler.  Susan  Lee.  Back  Row:  Joel  Ziomek,  Unknown,  Kevin 
Ilges,  Don  Swanson,  Bob  Comstock,  Mike  Baratta,  Warren  Reuben, 
Unknown,  Unknown,  Jeff  Elble,  Unknown,  Dwight  Lewis,  Unknown, 
Steve  Rister,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Rick  Mus- 
ser. 
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From  Row:  Sherry  Newkirk,  Patricia  Wilcox,  Kathy  Stewart  Second 
Row:  Kathy  Bowe,  Maureen  Naughton,  Wendy  Flood,  Marie 
DeStefano,  Laura  Moirano  Back  Row:  Kim  McKinney,  Janet 


Stoecker,  Barbara  Brown,  Linda  Kostalik,  Marcia  Pasch,  Kathy 
Casey,  Jeff  Gurley 
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From  Row:  Jeanne  Kraus.  Kath>  CJaskin.  Kalh>  Pasle\,  Boh  Wcrdaii. 
Karen  Bobsin,  Palsy  Jones.  Sue  Faiure,  Debra  Balamos.  Melodee  Nel- 
son. Map.  Taglien,  Steve  Barr>.  Julie  Irwin.  Mike  Smilh.  Second  Row: 
Maureen  Andrews.  Carl  Macuiba,  Alan  Fnes.  Brian  Matsumoto.  Lee 
Scoll.  Neil  Kunycky.  Pally  Cadagin.  Ellen  Brauerman.  Robcrla  Isaac- 
son. Nancy  Myrdek.  Laura  Cernocky.  PaulcUe  Subka,  Robin  Appel. 
Linda  Marlin.  Thinl  Row:  Sheryl  Sungail.  Ka\  Phillips.  Jean  Conlan, 
Holly   Wilson.  Roxannc  Koba.  Suzzanne  Page.  Sherry   Ldwards. 


ljnim>  NVhilten,  Sue  Marquardl.  Eileen  Kopp.  Lynn  Larson.  Sue 
Burford.  Linda  Keefer.  Back  Row:  Amy  Swanson.  David  Delcho.  Belh 
Rosenberg.  Chris  Phelan.  David  Gonet.  Robert  Rubey.  Curl  Long. 
Bnan  Sweer.  Eric  Schiller.  Dirk  Huntley.  Dende  Green.  David  Prilch- 
ard.  Andy  Strang.  Dan  Mann,  Kenton  Buchanan.  Mike  Rudowicz. 
Steve  Cranford.  Mark  Hoalo.  Tim  Wheeler,  Mary  Haynes.  Ilene 
Krone.  Marly  Kasper,  Carol  Chnstensen.  Sharon  Bedwell.  Simon 
Harris.  Tom  Linder,  Kitli  Wallensack.  Vickie  Hageman.  Bruce 
Weaver.  Gary  Kutscher.  Bob  Marsel.  Bill  Brandstalter. 


From  Row   Sue  Mares,  Lon  I'l  ii  Su/ic  Mangiameic     -         ■      in- 

nola,  Jan  Ciuenlher,  Roberta  Isaacvm,  Barbara  Jora.sh    Second  Row 
Mary  Wirlz.  Maureen  Kelly.  Glona  Pond,  Martha  Sommer,  Chns 


Sleury.  Nancy  Stevens.  Bock  Row:  Teresa  Dillon.  Mary  Nezda.  Penny 
Williams.  Mary  Butts.  Carol  Fischer.  Tracey  DesEnfants.  Angie 
Booras,  Lisa  Leech,  Valene  Ackerson. 
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Front  Row:  Dave  Dennis,  Susan  Albarl,  Mike  Giuffre.  Jane  Morpurgo, 
Greg  Mucci.  Gino  Agostinelli,  Susan  Tuke,  Susan  Tracz,  Second  Row: 
Unknown,  Kathy  Anderson,  Low  Perkins,  Ann  O'donnell,  Ron 
Strieken,  Shem  Buckelew,  Stacie  Lawley,  B.  C.  Aspic,  Unknown, 
Bucky  Buchanan,  Unknown,  Cathy  Condidis,  Steve  Spector,  Mark 


Kaneen,  Maxine  Weyant,  Bradford  Smith,  Unknown,  Unknown, 
Frances  Lipsek,  Pam  Radtke,  Vicki  Affatat,  Gary  Drenan,  Unknown, 
Unknown,  Back  Row:  Unknown,  Chris  Jensen,  Unknown,  Alan 
DeBaugh,  Mike  Patch,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Unknown,  J. 
Antoio  Gonzalez 
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From  Row:  Mark  Morthland,  Wally  Gehrhardt,  Joe  Kolesar,  Dale 
Schweighart,  Dave  Gorsage,  Glen  Gummersheimer,  Dave  Ericson. 
Second  Row:  Mike  Kelley,  Brett  Tidwell,  Todd  Riggs,  Doug  Mike- 
worth,  Dan  Gawaluck,  Tom  Gayne,  Dave  Hackett,  Mike  Miller,  Art 


Duffy,  Curt  Neely,  Bob  Depew.  Back  Row:  Steve  Endenfield,  Mark 
Yoder,  Kevin  Etter,  Colin  Wyatt,  Scott  Hessick,  Jeff  Gilbert,  Steve 
Stromquist,  Kevin  Kelley,  Mike  McLaughlin.  Andy  Weber,  Jim  San- 
tarelli.  Rod  Talbot,  Bob  Butler. 
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From  Rok:  Sieve  Goldstein,  Dan  Hathaway,  Unknown,  Al  l-ev\,  Kate 
Duckworth,  Unknown,  Kevin  Janser,  Jeff  Masco,  Howard  Miller, 
Chuch  Miller  Second  Row  Unknown,  Dr.  Thomas  Olson,  Paulettc 
West,  Phil  Kcd/.uch,  Melissa  Moullon,  Mike  Ekslrom,  Leslie  Cherney, 
I  nkni>wn,  L  nknown  Third  Row  Patti  AUingham.  Dave  Leach. 
Michael  Brown,  Dave  Platta.  Loyd  Lothran,  Unknown,  Mark 


McGralh,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Unknown,  Matt  McCann.  Back 
Row:  Timothy  Davis.  Unknown,  Unknown,  Jackie  Barber.  Shawn 
Simmons,  Curt  Billig,  Greg  Gorham,  Dave  Averbach.  Tim  Williams. 
Steve  Krogull,  Unknown.  Scott  Joseph.  Unknown.  Stephanie  Manon. 
Harold  Gesades,  Daniel  Usiian,  Unknown. 


From  Row:  Ken  Mac<iiriglc.  Lisa  Kiefer.  F-.d  McShane,  Pats>  Jones,  Connie  ( 

Mark  Ijt  Buda,  Sherry  Zabroski.  James  Knight,  Jeff  Bruce,  Kenton  Ridgway. 

Buchanan.  Carol  Craig.  Back  Row.  Steve  Komaniecki.  Cind>  Mann, 


Roberta  Flanders,  Bndget  O'hara,  Linda 
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From  Rov,:  John  Bertelsen,  Walt  Burger,  Kim  "Barney"  Barnstable,  Uuane  Vvynaiu,  i^oiieen  Johnson,  Terry  Asher. 
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From  Row    Kent  Lewin.  J«el  Klasky,  Al  Lev>.  John  Balichik.  Patly 
Rcilly.  Derrick  Young.  Amy  Klvarl.  John  Ambcrg.  Marge  Coleman. 


Sleie  Shiplon.  Tim  Cawley.  Bruce  Robertson.  Larry  Chefalo.  Wayne 
Elselh.  John  Marim.  Mark  Slaga.  Scoll  Simon 
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From  R{m-    Alan  Rjuch.  Jv'tiniu   Rci'.iiij;.  Aniictlc  I  it/palnck.  I.inj.i 
K.iN  Bolrn.  James  Smith    Boik  Rim    Janet  Lugstiun.  Lmda  Hunger- 


forj.  Louis  Hanchi..  .    Ii   :   shechan,  Tom  Nelson. 
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COXEGECF 


EEANJEfiRUPG 


Abdul  Gluni.  Anwir 
Businas  Economics  Bham.  Krlanian 


Accoummg 


Busincii  and  Admtnistraiion 


AccotmiMg 


Adeniyi.  Ayodcii 
CarbondaU 

Ak«y,  Lcvcni 
Murphyiboro.  IL 

Bicon.  Ruby 
CarMndalt.  IL 


Bame.  Kevin 
Accounhn%  A'la.  IL 


Bxraki.  Ttegjy 
Bustiwu  a/td  Adminuiration  Peoria.  Ill 


AecouMing 
Accounting 
Marketing 
Markeung 

Finance 
Businas  and  A  ministration 

Accounting 
Marketing 


Beretkin.  Robert 
Highland  Park,  III 

Bercy.  Robert 
Country  Club  Hills 

Bctg.  David 
South  Holland.  IL 

Bergcr.  Todd 

i*hfeling.  Ill 


Berk.  Dwigbi 
Clenviei*,  III 

Boe.  Linda 
Des  Plainfi.  IL 

Bowman.  John 
Belleville.  Ill 

Bradford.  Jefrrev 
Oregon.  IL 


Brand.  Willum 
Busineis  and  AdminutratlOH  Park  Ridge.  IL 


BraziDiki.  Jeanne 
Accatmiing  Coulternille.  IL 

Brown.  David 
Accouniif*g  Streaior.  Ill 

Brown.  Jim 
Marketing  Hoffman  Estates.  Ill 


Bucciarelli.  Douijas  A. 
Marketing  JoJiet.  Ill 

Bump.  Gregory 
Marketing  De  Soto,  it 


Bums.  Lorctta 
Marketing  Dolion,  lllinoa 

Bu&se.  Darreil 
Marketing  Marmgo.  IL 

Carpll.  Karen 
A^mnutratne  Scimctl  Elgin,  IL 

Champlio.  Raymond 
Buaneu  Economics  Floumoor.  IL 


Che  Sallch.  Mohamad  F 
Marketing  K  Bharu  Kel.  Malaysia 

Chruiopher.  Pamela 
Marketing  Granite  Cit\.  IL 

CUrkc.  DavKl 
Accouttng  De  Soto.  IL 

Clcvcnfer.  Kenneth 
Admtnatrotne  Sciences  Streator.  IL 


Acevmuin$ 


Markeiing 


f  Miiirii  and  A  Smtustroiton 


Crotby.  Jucelya 
Chicago.  Illinoa 


DcfTooL  Ro(cr 
Mornton.  Illinoa 

Del  Maiiro.  Victor 
Broid^^Mid.  Ilhnou 


Dou^lai.  Ted 
Accounttmg  B*nion,  It 

Ditckworth.Oiarld 
^inmnct  Dongola.  Illinou 


Durr>.  RKhard 
nmne*  S^intMd.  Ilhnou 

Edwardk,  Vickv 
Uke  Bluff,  li 


Marketing 
i  AAntmurottom 


E|kf .  Vencen 
Jas^ifre.  Indiana 


EadKoti.  WiUtam 
Markenng  Carmu,  IL 

Fanvll  Cliruiopbcr 
Ekmwv^  Pmrk,  IB 
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Ferguson.  Roger 
Administrative  Sciences 


Marion,  Illinois 


if^mM 


Flamm.  Charles 

Accounting  Cobden.  Illinois 


PI  Ola,  Barbara 

Business  and  A  dminisiraiion 


Ford,  Carla 

Business  and  Administration 


Frain,  Thomas  D. 
Administrative  Sciences 


Ml.  Vernon.  Ill 
Carbondale,  IL 
Carbondale.  IL 


Fner,  Sicven 

Marketing  Harrisburg.  IL 

Fuiten.  Kent 

Finance  Lincoln.  Ill 

Garmon,  Jeffrey 

Administrative  Sciences  Dundee.  Ill 

Gochanour,  Kevin 
Marketing  Decatur,  IL 

Goldasich.  Carolyn 

Marketing  Granite  City:  IL 


Bourbonnais,  III. 
Deerfield  HI. 
Odell,  Illinois 


Gund,  David 
Accounting 


Haerile,  David 
Accounting 


Hansen.  Neil 
Accounting 


Harding.  Eugene 
Business  and  Administration 

Harris,  Rita 

Marketing  Galatia,  IL 


Healy.  Thomas 

Marketing  Deerfield,  III. 

Heimburger,  Robert 
Finance  Gifford,  IL 

Heine.  Donald 

Accounting  Sparta,  IL 

Hileman.  Carey 

Accounting  Anna,  Illinois 

Iyer,  Rama 

Finance  Carbondale.  IL 


Jansen.  Julie 

Marketing  Oglesby.  Illinois 

Johnson.  Denorvell 
Accounting  Chicago,  III. 

Johnson,  Pamela  J. 

Finance  Carbondale.  IL 

Jones.  Anthony 
Accounting  Alton.  III. 

Kaplan,  Randi 

Accounting  Glenwood,  IL 


Karls.  Krisii 

Accounting  Forest  Park.  III. 

Karlzen,  William 

Accounting  Palatine,  III. 

Kauffman,  Robert 
Administrative  Sciences 


Arlington  Heights,  IL 


Riverdale.  Illinois 


Kinzinger,  Sheryl 

Accounting  New  Athens.  IL 

Kirsch,  Ronald 

Accounting  McLeansboro.  Illinois 


Klein,  Rom-Ann 

Marketing  Lawyersville,  N  Y 

Klokkenga,  Cynthia 
Accounting  Delavan.  IL 


Kloter,  Darryl 
Marketing 


Carlock.  Illinois 


V  \...  ■  .■   '  ^ 


Kocabas.  Tevfik 

Marketing  Istanbul.  Turkey 

Koegler.  Kurt  E.  Jr. 

Accounting  Carbondale,  III. 


Lancia,  Richard 

Finance  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Landers,  David 

Finance  Peru,  Illinois 

Lee,  Susan 

Finance  Ml.  Vernon,  IL 

Lentz,  Robert 

Finance  Chicago.  III. 

Liska,  Michael 

Accounting  Brussels,  Belgium 
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Admimtiraii**  Sctences 
SptfuU  Major 
Adminiuraiitr  Scirncrt 
Finaner 


Little.  Donald 

ftanioul.  Illinoti 

Lofoft.  Ricafdo  A. 
Carbondale.  IL 

Lomoncao.  Gar> 
Woukrtan.  Ill 

Macchionc.  Thomat 
Elmmood  Park.  IL 


Macminn.  Barbara 
AetouHiinf  Lehanon.  IL 


Malonc>.  Manbeth 
Adnuritstraint  Sarncet  Bananttlle.  IL 

Mannello.  Mark 
Markriiig  Wrv  Chicago.  Ill 

Mancllo.  Charlct 
^4arkeiifig  Carbondale.  Ill 

Martinez.  Guadalupe 
Aecaunlinx  Eransion.  Illinou 

McLju^lin.  Michael 
Busutest  Economin  Peienhyr%.  Ill 


McNamara.  Ra>mond 
Arrounlinf  \4inonk.  Ill 

McSpann.  Jerr* 
Accounlint  Slofiefori.  IL 


Adrntmuraiirt  Safntn 


4dminniralitf  Sciencri 


McSpann.  Paul 
Harrnburft.  Illinou 


Memhold.  Robert 
Polot  HetKhlt.  Ill 


MidiioUc.  Keith 

Freepori,  Illinois 


Minnear.  Thomas 
Buiineu  and  Adnytnitiroiion  Hampton.  ytr%irua 

Miodui.  Paul 
Finance  l^omhord.  Ill 

Mitchell.  Larn 
Athnimufaint  Scirnces  ^o6le.  IL 

Moore.  Jeffer>  B 

^arkeiinf  Benion.  Ill 

Moreland.  Gar> 
AcrounUng  Bloominglon,  IL 


Mullt$An.  Jodean 
Accotiniing  Tuscola.  IL 


Mumuni.  Mujib 
^afkeiing  Lagot.  ^lf^^o 


Munnoch.  Ian 
(  arhondale.  IL 


Mu*c.  Dcnnit 
S4arkriin%  Carbondale.  Illinois 


Nicklct.  Melod> 
Adminairaiite  Scirncrt  Joneihuro,  IL 


Palmer.  Richard 
BusinrM  and  Admimmrauon  Bellrtille.  IL 

Palmquitt.  Mark 
Aifunni  Lconomict  Bock  ford,  IL 

Papienki.  Michael 
Accouniing  Itilmfttf.  IL 

Parker.  L«»rencc 
Accotmiing  Carbtmdalt.  Ill 

Pemberton.  Chad 
Eldorado.  Illinots 


Accounting 

Admimuraii^  Scttnert 
Accammting 
S^fCttl  Ma/or 
Uarkfting 
Admintttrati^t  Sctmeri 

AccifmHing 
Arrmtmhmg 


Perez   MiUi 
Brckrmr\rr.  It. 

Pcierwn.  Joe 
Elk  Oratt.  Ill 

Phillipv  iamet 

<  df-NMdkj/f.  /// 

Piliptmit  Paul 
Krmanet.  lUinoii 

Pintcl.  Gary 
Htw^hndPork.  II 


Pirov  Laura 
CariHMdalt.  IL 


Pobon.  Mark 
Olew.  Sr*  Yofk 


Popflka.  Sandra 
Aerottnting  Mrlr^ite  Park.  Illinou 

Porra*  Ja> 
^arkeumg  ^^aukrgan  ll 

Rebman.  Warren 
Adminmratnt  Sctfncti  S^nftfieM.  Illinou 
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Rister,  Steven 

Adminislraiive  Sciences  Litchfield.  III. 


Roberts  Jr..  Andrew 
Admmtsiraiive  Sciences 


Robens.  Guy 
Marketing 


Springfield.  IL 


Rogers,  Sara 
A  ccounting 


Mulkeytown.  IL 


Runyon.  Bruce 
Finance  Olne\\  IL 


Samujia.  Scott 

Accounting  Palatine.  IL 

Schultz,  Dennis 

Accounting  Kankakee.  Illinois 

Schwartz.  Denise 
Accounting  Barrletl.  IL 

Seidler.  Gregon 

Accounting  Glenviev..  Ill 

Sick.  Gregory 

Accounting  Peona.  III. 


Smith.  Nancy 

Marketing  Manhattan.  Ill 

Soper.  James  H. 

Special  Major  Carhondale.  IL 

Siautz.  David 

Accounting  Roseville.  Minnesota 

Stickels.  Gregory 

Accounting  Carhondale.  IL 

Swanson.  Donald 

Marketing  Mi.  Prospect.  III. 


Talbot.  Rodney 

Finance  Urbana.  Ill 


Taylor.  Mark 

Business  and  Administration 

Thomas,  Carol 

Accounting  Chicago.  Illinois 

Tsangoulis,  Ted 
Administrative  Sciences 


Carhondale,  IL 


Carhondale.  III. 


Tuthill.  Mary 

Accounting  Steeleville.  Illinois 


Valentine,  Anthony 
Accounting  Glen  Ellyn.  IL 

Vannaiia,  Michael 

Marketing  Moline.  Illinois 


Waldron.  Sally 
Marketing 


Wanat,  Ken 
Marketing 


Rolling  Meadows.  IL 


Ward.  Charles 
Accounting 


Riverdale.  Hi 


Chicago.  IL 


Warner.  James 

Marketing  Hoffman  Est..  Illinois 

Wells.  Randy 

Accounting  Scottsdale.  Arizona 

Werremeycr.  Mark 
Business  and  Administration 


Willis,  Robert 
Administrative  Sciences 


Hinsdale,  Illinois 
Decatur.  III. 


Wilmerl.  Donald 

Accounting  Lincoln.  Illinois 

Wilson,  Michael 

Accounting  Carhondale.  IL 

Wilson.  Stan 
Administrative  Sciences 


Wolff.  Frank 
Masters  Degree 


Carhondale.  111. 
Grosse  Pointe.  Michigan 


Woods,  Kevin 

Accounting  St.  Louis.  Missouri 

Young,  Vicki 

Accounting  Marion.  Illinois 


Zaccagnini.  Debra 

Accounting  St.  Clairsville.  Ohio 


Zarbuck,  Morgan 
Administrative  Sciences 


Ziomek.  Joel 
Administrative  Sciences 


Champaign.  III. 
Lyons.  IL 


Hilton,  Donna 

Accounting  Makanda.  III. 

Baily.  Robin 

Marketing  Peoria.  III. 
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CCLLEGECF 


carrmurricatiDns 


EEANCRHUNIS- 


Abbott.  Zachary 
Cinema  and  Photography 

Accurso.  James 
Speech  Communication 

Akers.  Richard 

An  Carbondale.  ///. 


Allen.  Dawn 
Radio-  Television 

Allen,  Randy 
Journalism 


Glens  Falls,  Ne\\-  York 
Mount  Prospect.  III. 


Allen,  Steven 
Radio-Television 


Peoria  Heights.  IL 
Chicago.  IL 

Barringlon.  Illinois 


Allenni.  Susan 

Journalism  Arlington  Heights.  IL 

Anderson,  Pamela 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiolog),- 

Anderson,  Tamara 

Speech  Communication  Rockforc 

Arbuckle.  Cynthia 

Journalism  Kirknood.  Missouri 


Armour.  Denise 

Art  Evanslon.  III. 


Carbondale.  IL 


Baxa.  Patti 
Journalism 


Springfield.  IL 


Beaver.  Cathenne 

Speech  Pathology  and  A  udiolog^-  Dolton.  III. 

Behling,  Joy 

Radio-Television  Crystal  Lake.  Ill 

Belbin.  Christopher 

Journalism  Carbondale.  III. 


Berchtold,  Scott 
Speech  Communication 


Bemardi.  Maria  E. 
Radio-Television 


Best.  Kathleen 

Journalism  Sullivan.  Illinois 


Biltgen,  Robert 

Theater  Crystal  Lake.  IL 


Black.  David 

Journalsim  Glen  Ellyn.  IL 


Bliss,  Geny 
Journalism 


Wheaton,  Illinois 


Block.  Michael 

Journalism  Wyckoff,  New  Jersey 

Bono.  Raymond 
Radio-Teelvision 


Inwood  l^ew  York 


Bowe.  Kathleen  A. 

Journalism  Carbondale.  IL 


BoxleJtner,  Sandra 

Radio -Television  Mt.  Prospect,  III. 


Brandstatter.  William 

Radio-  Television  Hennepin,  Illinois 


Branson.  Ernest 
Cinema  and  Photography 


Branson,  William 
Cinema  and  Photography 

Brooks,  Beverly 
Speech  Communication 

Brown.  Michael 
Radio-  Television 


Carbondale.  Ill 
Carbondale,  IL 
Carbondale,  III 
Lombard.  IL 


Brya,  Annette 

An  Champaign,  Illinois 

Bubert.  Thomas 

Radio-Television  Lombard,  III. 

Bums,  George 

Cinema  and  Photography  Oak  f 

Cairo,  Jo-Anne 

An  Chicago,  Illinois 

Cappello.  Jeffrey 
Radio-Television  Palatine,  IL 


Carlisle,  Jodi 
Radio-Television 


Carney.  John 

Theater  Glenview,  Illinois 


Castle,  Ann 

Speech  Communication 


Elgin,  Illinois 


Castleman,  Lon 

Journalism  Renlon,  Washington 

Chamberland.  Michael 
Radio-Television  Ofallon,  IL 
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Radio-  TelrviJion 


Oierne>.  L«Iie  R 
Woodland  Hillt.  CA 


Chciher.  Orolyn 
Cinema  and  fhotograpfiy  Pawnft.  IL 

Ciulto.  Pilncu 
Journahsm  Elmhuni.  IL 

Clam.  J«mcs 
An  Makanda.  IL 

Clivcy.  Kimbcrly 

Radio  Telcmion  DeerUdd  llhnoti 


Cline,  Chnitophcf 
Radio- Tfims ion  Elmhuni.  IL 

Collini.  Mtrv 
Speech  Communication  Lacon.  IL 

Conlcv.  John  P 
Journalism  Cdicago.  Ill 

Cooper.  Debonh 
Music  Manon.  IL 

Cremeeni.  Penn> 
Speech  Paihoiojct  and  Audiology  Carbondale.  IL 


Radio-  Television 


Crouch,  Jimct 
Carbondale.  Illinois 


Cumer.  David 
Radio-Television  Har\e\,  IL 


Cinema  and  Photographs 


Dii!f>,  Mar>  E 
Si  Anne.  Ill 


D'Amico.  Michelle 
Radio- Telnition  Carbondale.  IL 

Divie.  Giyla 
Music  Colp.  Illinois 


De^aiff.  Shan 
JaumaUim  Chicago.  IL 

Dc;anov)ch.  Dan 
Speech  Communicalion  Uberryville.  Ill 

Despain.  John 
Radio-  Television  Illinois 

Devhn.  Elizabeth 
Journalism  Flossmoor.  Illinois 

Dimalteu,  Frank 
Radw-Telmsion  Chicago.  IL 


Dingwall.  Jannetle 
Radio- Television  Lisle.  Ill 


Speech  Cotnmunicaiion 


Donald.  Zrciia 
Eati  Si  Ijouh.  IL 


Spfrch  Communication 
Music 

Radio-  Television 
Journalism 
Sp<erh  Cofnmwiieaiion 
Spttch  Paiholofy  and  A  udio/o^ 

Sprreh  CofnmMnjeaiion 

Radio-  Teievifujn 


Doran.  Thoma* 
Radio -Television  Ih*if(hi.  Ill 

Doii.  Linda 
Pon  B^ron.  IL 


Doujiil>,  Sean 
Pinckneyville.lll 


Drake.  Tim 

Danville.  Ill 

Draz.  Kevin 
Ml  Prospect.  Ill 

Duff.  Palnck 
Carbondale.  It. 

Dufai.  Lflha 
Huntington.  H   I  j 

Dunlap.  Suun 
Bndgepori,  1 1_ 


Echhn,  Grei 
Calumet  Park.  Ill 

flow.  Mark  A 
Carbondale.  IL 


Eniclhardt  Cordon 
Jo%ttnaltsm  Uneoin.  IL 


Radio  Telrttston 


Eiiinger.  Sir>e 
Carbondale.  IL 


Eaccnda.  Nicholai 
Radto-  Trlrtuton  Lyotu.  Ill 


Ecmandcx.  Suun 
Jm^^mlum  Rocklofd  lllinoti 


An 
JoiatnAlam 

MtUK 

ti<»  Tttmston 


FiKhfr.  Lvnnciie 


Eiich.  Mar> 
Quincy.  II 

Fol«>.  Debra 
Odell.  IL 

Foster.  Danwl 
Elmhtni.  IL 
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Fox.  Bradley 
Radio -Television 

Franklin.  Spring 
Speech  Communication 


Highland  Park.  IL 

Carbondale.  IL 


Fuller.  Brooke 

An  Carbondale,  IL 

Galkin.  HiUary 

An  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gary.  Anne-Bndget 

Art  BurdenlQy^n.  New  Jersey 


Gaull.  Charles 

Art  Decatur,  Hi. 

Gilson,  Amy  B, 

Music  and  Related  Technologies 

Glowney,  Janet 

Art  Chicago  Heights.  IL 

Gnmm.  Lisa 

An  Mt.  Carroll.  Illinois 

Gnmm.  Mary  Jo 

Art  Marion,  Illinois 


Hadlock,  Jean 

Art  Mercer  Island.  Wash. 


Chicago.  Illinois 


Hallgren.  Mollis 
Cinema  and  Photography 

Hamilton,  Reed 
Radio-Television 

Hargrave.  David 
Radio-Television 


Rock  Island,  III. 


Naper^'ille.  III. 


Harre.  Chnstina 

Theater  Carmi,  Illinois 


Harns.  Roberta 
Speech  Communication 


Harimg,  Kelly 
Journalism 


Chicago,  III. 
Blue  Island,  Illinois 


Hartley.  Lisa 

Music  Collinsville,  IL 

Haslett.  Mickey 

Journalism  St.  Elmo,  IL 


Herold.  Jeanine 
Radio-Television 


Indianapolis.  Indiana 


Herzog,  Rosanne 
An  Skokie.  IL 


Hesik.  Joanne 
Speech  Communication 


Clarendon  Hills,  IL 


Higgerson.  Philip 
Public  Relations 


Carteniille,  III. 


Hodes.  Charles 
Cinema  and  Photography 

Hopkms.  Neal 
Cinema  and  Photography 


Hopkms,  Stanley 
Cinema  and  Photography 

Hornback.  Curtis 
Cinema  and  Photography 

Hutchcrson,  Sharon 
Speech  Communication 


Wilmette,  Illinois 


Carbondale,  Illinois 


Carbondale,  III. 


Mundelein,  IL 


Carbondale.  Illinois 


Hutchings,  Robert 
Radio-Television 

Hylsky,  Thomas 
Music  Education 


Granite  Cifv.  IL 


Collinsville.  IL 


lanicri,  Maryanne 
Speech  Communication 

Isert,  Vivian 

Speech  Communication 


Schaumburg,  IL 
Highland  Hi 


Janus.  Faith 

Speech  Pathology  and  A  udiology  Chicago  Heights,  IL 

Jenkins,  Nancy 

Journalism  Naperville,  Illinois 


Joffe.  Jerome 

Speech  Communication 


Indianapolis.  Indiana 


Johnson,  Dexter 

Theater  Chicago,  Illinois 

Johnson.  Marianne 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Johnson- Jones,  Debra 
An  Carbondale,  IL 

Jones,  Ronaldo 

Journalism  Chicago,  Illinois 

Kabisch,  Maryelhel 

Art  Carbondale,  Illinois 


East  Moline,  III. 
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I 


Radio-  Ttlmiuon 


Radio-Telnnion 


Radio-  TclfvaioH 

Radio-Ttlr^iiton 
Sptrch  (.'ummufttcaiioft 
Spreth  C'ffftnmnifaiion 
Jaurnalnm 
Radio-  Ttlniiton 


Kciih.  Karin 

Barrifiglon.  It. 

Keltehcr.  John 
Ro/iinit  Mcado^i.  IL 

Ktlty.  Kalhy 
Carbondalt.  IL 

Kirbv.  Timoihy 
Ml  Protprci.  IL 

Ktiikv.Joel 
Norihbrook.  Ilhnoit 


Konine>.  John 
Hoffman  Etlatei.  IL 

Krrvhcr,  Kiihenne 
Arlington  Heighii.  IL 

Ljppin.  Brcni 
Mylkeyiown.  tllinoii 

Ljuer.  Suzanne 
Carbondafe.  Illinoa 

Ltighion.  Richard 
Old  Belhpage.  .Sm  York 


Radio-Trlmtion 


Llovd.  C  Kent 
Ckannahon.  IL 


Lofton.  Chirici 
Mailrn  Orgrtr  Wtnihrop  Harbor.  HI 

Long.  Enc 

Rockvillf,  Maryland 


LuJrk.  Kaihr\n 
Auburn.  Ill 


Cinema  and  fh^lugrapht 


Citfma  and  Phoio/iraph 


L>lc.  Sorbtri 
Park  Ridge.  Illinois 


Spfccb  Communicaiion 


Malah),  Sue 
Elgin.  IL 


Radio-Telr>ition 


Radio-  TtloiMon 


Manan.  Gordon 
Medinoh.  IL 


Markcl.  let 
Kfurrngo.  Ill 


Martin.  John 
Sorlhfifld.  Ill 


Martin.  Paincia 
Riter  Form.  IL 


Malsuo.  Hiumitiu 
Carbitndalt.  IL 


McCariv  Jamei 

Highland  Park.  Ill 


McDanicl.  Icrn 
Carlhindalr.  IL 


McCiralh.  Mark 
iarbondale.  Illinon 


McOuckin.  Patrick 
Springfield.  Illinon 


McGurk.  Ke^in 
Chicago.  Illinon 


McKinnc)   Kim 
Studiet  foe  Motemeni  Thfrap*  irlmghm  Heighlx.  II 

McManut.  Katharine 
Radto  lelrtitnm  Peoria.  Ill 


Adternting 


Spfffh  Communitaiion 


Radio- Telrtnion 


Radio  Telr^ition 


Radii'  Telrniiort 


Radio  Telewnion 


JtHimaliti 
Jovrmalitm 


Meacham.  Sandra 
Duquoin.  Illinon 


Mendcltohn.  Sher>l 
Soeihbrook.  Illinon 


MichrhchJill 

Jotirnalnm  Auburn,  IL 

Monl|omrr>.  Carolyn 
Spetrh  Paiholoft  arid  Audtotogx  Ro6nuo*i.  Illinoti 

Nehman.  Pe|;A> 
An  Si  Lo*tn.  Mmomn 

Nclu>n.  Lauren 
An  Hilmfiie.  Ill 

Novak.  Jamet 
S^trrk  (  omummcaiiott  l^ilh  Park.  II. 


S^etrh  roMMMIK-tf /MM 

Rsdto-  Ttk*itiom 
Radio  Telrtitiom 
Art 
Jomrmahtm 


Oakfc.  l^rr) 

Paletiine.  Ill 

Oroufke.  Thonui 
Dc/io^  Hhitoti 

Oamun.  Oa%Kl 

H  athingtit^.  It 

Papp.  Debia 
Cttrro.  Illimoti 

PatclU.  Michael 
Chicafo.  Ill 
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Pardo.  Ju  io 

An  Carbondale,  IL 


Parish,  Laura 

Speech  Communicalion 


Parr,  Karen 
Radio-Television 


Pastrick,  Roberi 
Radio-Television 


Pcarlstcin.  Arnold 
Radio-Television 


Rolling  Meado'^s.  III. 
Chicago  Heights.  IL 
Haddonfield.  A/en  Jersey 
Chicago.  III. 


Perkes.  Bob 
Journalism 


Trenton.  IL 


Phinnesse.  Darryl 

Music  East  Si  Louis 

Porler,  Alan 

Speech  Communication 

Porter,  Beth 

Journalism  Decatur.  L 

Presley.  Terry 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 


Pucinskis.  Angela 
Speech  Communication 


Querlermous.  Ten 

Speech  Pathology  and  A  udiolog} 

Raney,  Barbara 
Speech  Convnunicaion 


Si  Louis,  Missouri 


Bourbonnais.  Illinois 


Murphysboro.  IL 


Carrier  Mills.  IL 


Reilly,  Pamela 
Radio-Television 


Reynolds,  Dan 
Radio-  Television 


Farmer  City.  IL 
Chicago.  Illinois 
Godfrey.  IL 


Robinson,  William  T 

Radio-  Television  Chicago.  Illinois 

Rockwood,  Theresa 
An  Markham,  III. 

Rosenberger.  Ted 

Music  Murphysboro.  IL 

Royiek,  Mike 

Cinema  and  Photography  Matioon. 

Sakunyi,  Martha 

Speech  Pathology  and  A  udiolog^ 


Sanyaulu.  Ajoke 

Journalism  Chicago.  Illinois 


West  Frank/on.  IL 


Schneider,  Gerald 
Journalism  Elgin 

Schneider.  Michael 
Radio-Television 

Schor,  Michelle 
Speech  Communicaiic 

Schwenker.  Kirk 
Radio-Televion 


Highland  Park.  Ill 


Carbondale.  IL 


Simmons,  Shawn 
Radio-Television 


Skelton,  Karen 
Radio-Television 


Medinah.  Illinois 


Gotconda.  IL 


Chicago.  Ill 


Slivinski.  Ann 

Speech  Communication  Bery,yn.  Ill 

Sommerer,  Julie 

President's  Degree  Music /Theatre 

Soper.  James 

Multi  Image  Presentations 


Murphysboro.  Illinois 
Shawnee  Mission.  Kansas 


Spain.  Carlton 
Speech  Communication 

Sparks.  Barbara 
Cinema  and  Phoiography 

Spring.  John 

Speech  Communication 

Squires.  Carol 

Cinema  and  Photography 

Steik,  Philip 
Journalism  Elmhur 


Stevenson.  Mark 

An  Noblesville.  Indiana 

Stubbs.  Thomas 

A  rt  Chicago  Heights.  IL 

Sullivan,  Michael 

Journalism  Carbondale.  Ilhnu^ 

Swanson.  David 

Journalism  Elgin.  Illinois 


Baton  Rouge.  Louisiana 
Merriti  Island.  Florida 

\^^ashinglun,  Illinois 
Joliet.  Illinois 


Tam.Gilben 
Journalism 


Carbondale.  Illinois 
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T«nj.  Ying 
Choi  Hu/in  Est.  Hon$  Kong 

Tincncy.  Tem 
naliim  Caroondale.  IL 


Sptech  Commitnifaiioft 


Radio-  Ttlntsion 


Tinner,  NiU 
Carbondalr.  IL 

T«fdi.  Michael 
Chicago.  IL 

Tale.  EdgMT 
Carbondale.  Ilhnou 


Theobald.  William 
Joyrnahsm  Joiitt.  IL 


Sprrch  Commnnifaiion 


Sprrcit  Commymcadon 


Radio-  Telmiion 


Thompwn.  Traci 
Rockford.  IL 

Tintilli.  Linda 
Glenvir*.  IL 

Tom.  Philip 
Chicago.  iL 

Tonge.  Robert 
Elgin.  Ill 


TfufbttHxJ  Jr    Dennis 
SpftchCommunicaiiofi  CarhonJalf.  It. 


Art 
Journalnm 
Joyrna/nm 
Radio  Trlnision 
Sprrrh  C ommynicatiofi 


Tichanu.  Kaihy 
Pforia.  Illinois 

T»e.  Fung-Kuen 
Carhoruiile.  llhnoti 

Tte  Fung-Kuen 
Carbondtilf.  IIUnni\ 

L'lcian.  Daniel 
Pork  Ridge.  IL 

Vaick,  Raymond 
Joliei.  Illirtoit 


Vcliiquez.  G  Anabella 
Radio  TelfMMon  Caracas,  i'mcytla 


Cinema  and  Fhoiagraphi 
Btatnru  of  Music 

Radio-Telnition 
Joyrnalnm 


Wagner.  Williim 
^healon.  Ill 

Walker.  Stephen 
Cahokia.  Illinoit 

Wilih.  Daniel 
Chicago,  III 

Witth.  Will.im 
Chicago.  Ilfinoii 


Wjrble.  Barry 
RadtO'TeIrt ision  Western  Springs.  Ill 

Ward.  Jame% 
Theater  i'hnago.  II. 

Withkowiak.Mrlanic 
Radto-Telrntion  Peru.  II. 

W'aierv  F.lujbelh 
Journalnm  (nttal  l^ke.  Ill 

Wei73lein,  Viviin 
4  ft  Hilton  GtH/frf>.  /// 

Whilford.  Richard  M 
(  inrma  and  Phoiograpln  Carhttnduir,  II 

Winier\.  Mark 
Jot^nalitm  Brighton.  Ill 

Wolf,  Jinice 
Sperrh  (  omrrmimcation  Oarten.  Ill 


Cinema  and  Photograpkt 
Radio-  THftiuem 


Wolier,  Barbara 
Hynilrs.  Ill 


Woodhall,  Tern 
LvH^vod.  II 


Cinema  and  Phoiography 


Wolfcrt.  Robert 
Palatine.  IL 


An 
Cinemm  and  Photograpkv 
Ctnema  and  Ph>tograpin 


Yap.  Fluahcih 
^teirapo/it.  lllino*t 

Young.  Jonathan 

St    t.dMUI.   MlUOMTI 

iUharopoukn,  T>timKM 
Carhondale.  Ilhnoti 


/^poUky.  Tina 
Radio  Te/rvtiKM  Sorth  Miami  Reoch.  Fltyri^ 


S^TfrkCi 


Zmnlc.  Marianne 
Chtcitgo  Heighn.  II 


Bcrkkf.  fhofiwi 
Art  Caehomdak.  IL 


Commnnteaiton  Am  Oepartmemi 


Spcctor,  Anthony 
Cart»ondale.  IL 


■pBH 

|RS& 

^^mmL 
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COXEGECF 


IBANEfCLARK 


Fl^iKal  Edueaiion 

Ekmtniary  E^yeatuMt 


BiauKu  Edttcaiion 


Adams.  Dennis 
Rockford.  Ill 

Aldndgc.  LiDonna 
WoifLakr.  Ulinou 

Alcunder.  Kim 


Fkyttcal  E^nnhon 


Allmendin(cr.  MaMCtn 
Wni  Babylon.  ,NV»  York 


Aolbony.  Robert 
FhysKoI  EAtcaiiom  Elgin.  IL 


Spanish 
Biohficttl  Scttncrs 
Fhyacttl  EJttcaiton 
nysical  Educaiton 
Rfcrraiion 


Arado.  Joyce 

Chicago,  lllinou 

Aspcll.  Richard 
Home^ood.  IL 

Bailey.  Suuo 
S4i   V'emoft.  IL 

Baker.  Steven 

Fairfield.  Hi 

Bandy,  Jean 
Uichfield.  Ulinots 


Bunntu  Education 


Barksdale.  Kathy 

Salem,  lllinou 


Basham.  Blair 
Hutory  Elgin.  IL 


Earty  CtUlOiood  Education 
Phyiieal  Edttcatton 
Busintu  Edttcotion 


Sorthbrook.  IL 

Black.  Barbara 
Sorru  City.  IL 

Blackburn.  Barbara 
Chicago,  lllinou 


Bloomer.  John 
Hardin.  Ill 


BodckcrJr.  H.JohD 
Htailh  Edttcation  Chester.  HI 


Botac.  William 
O- Fallon,  III 


Dimet  Education 
Elementary  Education 

Ocrv^tto^  Edueaiton 
Becrration 


Bo»e.  Kalhleen 
Carbondale.  IL 

Bowlm.  Judy 
■*//   yemcn.  Illinois 


BrummctL  Roger 
Mowta^jua.  IL 

Busch.  Karen 
Makanda,  lllinou 


Campanella.  Paincia 
Recreation  Du^otn.  lllinou 

Campbell,  Cindy 
Butintu  Education  Hemn.  IL 


Ehmtniary  Education 


Carter.  Diann 
Manon.  IL 


Caaebeer.  John 
Ocn^atHmal  Education  Elgin.  Ill 


Ceniclla.  Cindy 
Sites.  Ilhnou 


Early  ClUUhood  Education 
EIrmmiary  Education 


Chamben.  Stephen 
Mur^hythoro.  Ill 


Rtcttattom 


FI^iicqI  Edueaitam 


Chenm.  Rubin 
Har^ood  Heights.  Ill 

Choate.  Nancy 
Granisburg.  lllinou 


Early  Ckldhood  Education 
Recffatiam 
^aihemattci 


Rerrtation 


Mtaltk 

^ucml  Eduemm 

Gtrm^n 
RrerMtiom 


Collins.  Sharon 
Chicago.  Ill 

Cooper.  Lynnc 
Lake  Forest.  Ill 

Co«.  Sandra 
Flora,  lllinou 

Crawford.  Donna 
Lombard,  lllinou 


Csipkay.  Susan 
Wyckoff,  -Vr*  Jrrwy 

Cummiati,  Laura 
xt  Hesghii,  III 


Curus.  Mar> 
Carbomdale.  ill 

Daltoo.  DtbbK 
^attootK,  lllinou 


Danna.  NKholas 
Jaumalum  Arltngiom  Heights.  IL 

Dtmpaey.  Ton>a 
Hmlik  E^emttam  Csrton^le.  Ill 

Dtn«ns,ChrM 
Special  E^icatian 


Dtn«ns,  Chrutina 
Cttam^aign.  Ill 
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Devo.  Michele 
Special  Education 

Dixon.  Mar>' 
Elementary  Education 

Doyle,  Mary 
Physical  Education 

Dralle.  Lynnctte 
Physical  Education 

Dunston,  Susan 
Speech  Communication 


Chicago.  IL 

Champaign.  IL 
Champaign.  III. 
Marion.  Illinois 

Washington,  Illinois 


Dunn.  Diana 
Business  Education 


Eck,  Carolyn 
Recreation 

Eggert.  Dale 
Health  Education 

Elsea,  Cathenne 
Health  Education 


Enteman.  Pamela  A 
Physical  Education 


Murphyshoro.  Illinois 
Carbondale.  IL 

Liberiyville.  III. 

Sparta.  Illinois 

Chatham.  Ill 


Evon.  Christine 
Physical  Education 

Pager.  Jayne 
Elementary  Education 

Faust.  Laurel 
Elementary  Education 

Fierke.  Lewis 
Special  Education 

Figgins.Gary 
Political  Science 


Carbondale.  IL 
Murphyshoro,  IL 
Mt  Prospect.  IL 
Hernn.  Hi 
Rock  Island.  Illinois 


Foley.  Barbara 
Physical  Education 

Folgate,  Kimberty 
Elementary  Education 

French,  Michael 
History  Dundee,  III 


Stratford.  Connecticut 


Freeport.  HI 


Fulton,  Roberl  F. 
Elementary- Ed. 

Gardner,  Nancy 
Special  Education 


Carbondale,  IL 


Centralia,  Illinois 


Garrett,  Sally 
Elementary  Education 

Gavin,  Carol 

Special  Education  G 

Gaydos,  John 
Occupational  Education 

Gussage,  Margaret 
Early  Childhood  Education 


Carbondale,  III. 


Auburn,  IL 


Grant,  Justine 
Health  Education 


Grccg,  Mary 

Special  Education 


Guard,  Gregory 
English  Marion,  IL 


Stone/ort.  IL 
Carbondale,  Illinois 


Metropolis.  IL 


Gutsick,  Anne 
Special  Education 


Milllown.  Nen' Jersey 


Hager,  Suzanne 

Elementary  Education  M< 

Hall,  Vickie 

Spanish  Carbondale.  IL 


Hammonds,  Patricia 
Home  Economics  Education 


Harris,  Kem 
Physical  Education 


Christopher,  III. 
Normal,  IL 


Harrold.  Michelle 
Recreation  O  'Dale 


Harsy.  Jubus 
Social  Studies 


Hartley,  Michelle 

Early  Childhood  Education 


Duquoin,  Illinois 

Mt,  Vernon.  III. 


Henderson,  Gina 

Special  Education 


Jacksonville,  III. 


Hocher,  Deann 

Recreation  O'Fallon,  Illinois 

Hollems,  Debra 

Recreation  Park  Forest.  IL 

Housman,  Kathy 

Elementary  Education  Jonesbi 


Hunter,  Gary 

Physical  Education 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
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Ibach.  Mem 
/tocHoftt.  Ulinott 


lvajcu>n.  Ellen 
ihifogo.  tllinoti 


Jackw>n.  Robbie 
f./rmrniart  Eduraiion  Chicofo.  Ill 


JimenriL  Cind> 
Hfffftiitofi  Wuodnd^r.  II. 


Johnuin.  Chn%tal> 
tlrmrnian  tJyraiion  Wa\nfCii\.  IL 

Joiner.  Chene 
Buunru  Education  Cailin 

Jonei.  Mar^rei 
Hnion  Chicago.  Ill 

Jourdan.  Mclinda 
f.lrmrman  Edutaiton  Chicago.  IL 


EIrmeniaty  Educauon 


Kaufman.  Kiii> 
Brmentillf.  Illinois 


ElrmtiMon  f^ucaiii*n 


Kell>.  Kaihr>n 
Sprcial  EAteaiiofi  Manon.  Ill 

Krrle>.  Kar>n 
Murphi  ihofa.  Illinois 

Klcr^^«l   t.lu:jbeih 


Sprcial  Education 


Elemtnian  Education 


Special  Education 

Ph\  ncal  Education 
Sprcial  Education 
Elemrntan  Education 
Recreation 
Home  Etunormci  Education 


Carhondale.  IL 

King.  Karen 
Mill  Shoals.  Illinois 

Kin^  Pamela 
Carhondale.  Ill 


Ku^neU.  Alicia 
Skokie.  Illinoii 

K«kak.  Dawn 
/•o/oi.  Park.  IL 

l^mmer^.  Vidian 
Sandcnal.  Ill 

Lara.  Mantza 
Chicago.  IL 

Leach.  Mar> 

Bloominj(lon.  Ill 


Special  EducaiHtn 


LeaMii.  Shelb> 
Ellis  Grove.  Illinois 


Leka.  Jill 
Buffalo.  Illinois 


BiohtKal  Sfimcrt 


Lencc.  Kcnncih 
Anna,  Illinois 


English 


Levin%.  EkKy 
Carhondale.  Illinois 


flemeniar\  Education 


Lmditrand.  Eva 
Oolton.  Illinois 


Ph\  ucal  Education 


Lipc.  Nancv 
(  arhondale.  Illmoit 


l.ivt.  Litabeth 
Special  Education  Carhle.  Ill 

Live)>,  Sie^en 
itt    Vernon.  II 


Meulik  Education 


Elemenian  fdutotnn 


Pk\  iical  Education 


l.on(acrc.  Beu> 
Benion  Harhor.  h4ichigan 


Loll.  Jackte 
Carhondale  lllinoii 


Lukent.  Elujbeih 
Special  Education  Memn.  IL 


Special  t.ducaiion 


Ph\  Ileal  Education 


I  \nn.  PairKia 
Highland  Park.  Ill 


Maaf(>f  Eauiuh 
C  arhondale.  Illinois 


Makal.  Kevin 
<  anton.  Ill 


MalkovKh.  Suun 
H  est  r rank  fort.  I L 


Marafni.  Ph^llit 
E le^ieniae\  Education  Benton.  Ill 


McBride  (  athenne 
Specml  Ed^atnm  C  htcago  Hlinoii 


Mc(  after  Jamci 
Oen^ltamal  Educaitcm  C\it>den.  IL 


I  lemeniar\  Edmaiiem 


McOlUn  Tern 

»  ett  Erank  fort.  Ill 


McDcrmolt  Dennn 
Hiiloe\  C  hnago  III 
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Mednansky.  John 
Physical  Education 


Chicago  Heights.  IL 


Meizger,  Kjm 

Recreation  Waterloo.  IL 

Mihalec.  Jody 

Physical  Education  Chicago.  Illinois 

Miller.  Barn. 
Physical  EchjcaHon 


Hinsdale.  Illinois 


Miner,  Norma 

History  Carterville.  IL 


Mineur.  Michele 

Recreation  Carbondale.  III. 


Mohd  Nor.  Abu 
Mathematics 


Mohr.  Jeanne 
Political  Science 


Carbondale.  IL 
Carbondale.  III. 


Morgan.  Debra 

Elementary  Education  Marion,  III. 

Muskma,  Debra 

Special  Education  A  nna.  III. 


Nattier,  Dina 
Elementary  Education 


Navolio.  Susan 

Elementary  Education  Berkeley.  Illinois 


Nelson.  Monica 

Recreation  Moline.  Illinois 


Nickels.  Robin 

Physical  Education  Cary.  Illinois 


Nimmo.  Lisa 
Special  Education 


Carbondale.  IL 


Nodeen.  Linda 
Spanish  Galva,  III. 

Noms,  Elizabeth 
Elementary  Education 

Ogles  by,  Cajol 
Elementary  Education 

Oliver.  Mobe 
Elementary  Education 

Ozoroski.  Deborah 
Elementary  Education 


Parker,  Harry 
Elementary  Education 

Pauketat,  Karen 

Home  Economics  Education 

Peachey. Janet 
Speech  Communication 

Pelzer,  Cheryl 

Home  Economics  Education 

Penrod,  Jama 

Home  Ecorujmics  Education 


Sorns  City.  IL 
Harnsburg.  IL 
,VeM'  Burnside.  III. 
Chicago.  IL 

Aurora.  IL 


Ridgvt-ay,  Illinois 
Evanston.  III. 

Murphysboro.  III. 
Murphysboro.  III. 


Perry.  Carol 

Political  Science  Mendota.  IL 

Petkoff.  Roger 
Earth  Sciences 

Phillips.  Gregory 

Biological  Sciences  Herrin 

Piekarz.  Lawrence 

Recreation  Downers  Cove.  IL 

Piercy,  Debra 

Recreation  Moline.  III. 


Polonus.  Jeanne 

Early  Childhood  Education 


West  Peoria.  Illinois 


Ponton,  Phyllis 

Home  Economics  Education  Murphysboro,  Illinois 

Porter.  Gregory 

Physical  Education  Highalnd.  Maryland 

Porter,  Karen 

Recreation  Duquoin.  III. 


Potter,  Debra 

Recreation  La  Salle.  IL 


Potter,  Shem 
Physical  Education 

Prather.  Nancy 
Business  Education 

Pritchctt,  Robert 
Biological  Sciences 

Proctor,  Lisa 
Elementary  Education 

PucketL  Debra 
Elementary  Education 


La  Salle.  IL 
McLeansboro.  IL 
Mascoutah,  Illinois 

Zeigler.  III. 

Harnsburg.  IL 
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Ari 

Raiajcz>k.  Shirle> 
Tamaroa,  lllinou 

Reich.  Carol 
Rerreauon              Skokir.  Ill 

Home  Economics  Edttcaiioft 

Rchaut.  Suiao 
Glentie*.  Illinou 

Sptcial  Education 

Rem.  Elizabeth 
Carbondale.  Illinois 

Rrcreaitor 

Requena.  Roberto 
1             Chicago.  IL 

Health  Education 

Revnods.  Tina 
Carbondale.  Ill 

Ricbcrton.  Michael 
ftffreaiion              Lombard.  Ill 

Fhytical  Education 

Ridcnour.  Jaoci 
Harmburg.  Ill 

Elemeniar,  Education 

Riiicr.  Jamn 
C/envin*.  IL 

Bioiogical  Sciences 

Robichaud.  Geoc 
Carbondale.  IL 

Spanah 

Roe.  Jo  Anne 
Markham,  Illinois 

Soctal  Studies 

Roman.  Gregor> 

Barnngton.  Ill 

Elemenian  Educai 

Rouniree.  Sue 
ion             Dale.  Ill 

Sptcial  Education 

Ruiio.  Caria 
Aurora.  Illinou 

Sachv  Laune 
Elemenian  Education             Gumee.  Ill 

Elemenuin  Education 

Sacked.  Debbie 
Godfrry.  Illinou 

MaiherruJIics 

Salikan.  Ruslan 
Carbondale.  Illinou 

English 

Scappaticci.  Anna 
Chicago,  Illinou 

Elementary  Education 

Scananou.  Pamela 
Park  Forest.  IL 

SptruU  EditeaiioH 

Scarpaci.Cher>l 
Chicago.  IL 

Rtcrraiion 

Scheyer.  Neal 
Sorthbrooi.  Ill 

Schnefcr.  Noreen 
Recreation              Oilman.  IL 

Fhysitai  Education 

Schrocder.  Molly 
Danville.  Ill 

English 

Sch»cgel.  Doug 
Murplniboro.  IL 

Elementar,  Edkeaiion 

Scoficld.  Lyon 
Glenrtr*.  Ill 

Elrmeniary  Education 

Scogf  n.  laune 
Waukegari.  IL 

Scroffint.  Jean  Aon 
Elementary  Education              Waltontille.  Illinois 

Scrouini.  Kimberly 
Eltmtmary  Edttcation              ttaltonnlle.  IL 

W>  itcaJ  Education 

Scbaiiian.  Chuck 
Chicago.  Ill 

Recreation              M 

Scverv  Cindy 
imkrt,^  Harbor.  Ill 

Btohgtcal  Sctfi*tt$ 

Sharp  II.  Thomat 
West  Frankfort.  IL 

Orn^iimal  E^maiion 

Shinn.  Ltndci  L 
CaH>ondale.  Ill 

English 

Shook.  Tereu 
Duqumn,  IL 

Elememart  Education 

SinkL  Anila 
Wf    Vernon,  IL 

rh-,  tic  I 

Steami.  Scoii 
Corbortdate.  IL 

Recreation 

Siille>.  Mananne 
S4urph>  itH^ro,  H 

Emeh  Cluldkood  E4i»eat,om 

Stone.  Suian  f. 
Chicago,  tibmau 

Sto>er.  RobiD 

(m'K  CluUtmcd  Edi^iHy* 

Stucke^.Cmlie 
Uedoea.  Illinct 

Hvuet/  £Ar«fNM 

Siull.  Diane 
Uke  iilla.  lllime** 
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Swinburne.  Patncia 
Elememary  Extucaiton 

SzCTlong.  Joseph 
Occupaiioftal  Education 

TalboL  Bob 
Health  Educanon 

Thompson.  Hazel 
Special  Educaiion 

Treece.  Jem 
Elememary  Eiiucation 

Turnbo.  Deborah 
Bustnezj  E^hicauon 

TwenhafeL  Deb 
Physical  EJucaiton 


Ca/boruiaie,  Illinois 
Elmhuni,  IL 
Hazel  Crest.  III. 
Eldorado.  Illinois 

Holt  Lake.  JL 

Decatur.  Illinois 
Sash\tlle.  Illinois 


V'anleuven,  Max> 

Recreoiton  Lombard  HI 


Victor.  Richard 
Elementary  Education 


Viscooage.  Su&an 
Physical  Education 


Walker.  Michael 
Physical  Education 


Wallace.  Linda 
Physical  Education 


Springfield,  HI. 


RockMlle.  Maryland 


Hanover  Park.  III. 


Carbondale.  IL 


Wentwonh.  Elizabeth 

Recreation  Carbondale.  Illinois 


W  esion.  Kesin 
Occupational  Education 


Whyte.  Kathleen 
Elementary  Education 


WUd,  Vickie 
Elememary  Education 


i*'esi  Frankfort,  IL 


Carbondale.  Ill 


Pinckne^Mlle.  IL 


Wills,  Tamnu 
Physical  Education 


Stillman  Valley,  IL 


Win  ograd,  John 

Recreation  Deerfield  IL 


Won.  Lcnd> 
Health  Education 

Wnghu  Bonnie 
Physical  Education 


Carbondale.  IL 


Rausepomt,  Se^  York 


Wright  Karen 

Earfy  Childhood  Education 

Youakim.  Johnns 
Mathematics  Chicago.  Ill 

Grant  Jusune 
Health  Education 


Bridgeport.  Illinois 


Carbondale.  IL 
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OaXEGECF 


lEANSHSMTIH 


Adams.  David 
Admintstraiion  of  Justice 


Hazel  Cresi.  IL 


Alexander.  Michelle 

Social  Welfare  Rock  ford.  Illinois 

Anderson.  Carol 

Child  and  Family  Brook  field.  IL 

Anderson.  James 

Administration  of  Justice  Decatur.  III. 

Appel.  Robin 

Admintstraiion  of  Justice  Milyyaukee.  Wisconsin 


Arbogast.  Joseph 
Administration  of  Justice 


Barbre.  Susan 
Social  Welfare 

Barry.  Pat 
Social  Welfare 

Beaty.  Sharon 
Social  Welfare 

Behrends.  Julia 
Interior  Design 


Saperville.  IL 
Carhondale.  IL 
Decatur.  IL 
Carhondale.  IL 
East  Peoria.  IL 


Berlowe.  Aaron 
Administration  of  Justice 


Bernard.  Michael 
Administration  of  Justice 


Bieber.  Judiih 
Food  and  Nutrition 


Mies.  in. 
Buffalo  Grove.  III. 
Fulls.  IL 


Bjork.  Karla 

Family  Economics  and  Management  Morion  Grove. 

IL 


Blades.  Robert 
Administration  of  Justice 


Boerma.  Sally 
Food  and  Nutrition 


Brooks.  Deborah 
Food  and  Nutrition 


Webster.  NeM  York 

Harlsburg.  IL 
Carhondale.  IL 


Brown.  Kciih 

Design  Lomhard.  IL 

Buenrostro.  Angel 
Administration  of  Justice 

Cain,  Deborah  A. 
Clothing  and  Textile 


Chicago.  IL 
Lockport.  IL 


Carmody.  Kay  Tee 
Food  and  Nutrition 

Carroll.  Andrea 
Food  arui  Nutrition 

Carter.  Deobrah 
Child  arui  Family 

Ccrek.  Gail 
Food  and  Nutrition 

Chamberlain.  Vicky 
Commercial  Graphics 


Springfield.  Illinois 
Chicago.  Illinois 
Carhondale.  IL 
Chicago.  IL 
C-Dale 


Chancy.  Perry 
Administration  of  Justice 


Ciganovich.  Gail 
Clothing  and  Textile 

Clark.  Ernest 
Administration  of  Justice 

Conner.  Kay 
Clothing  and  Textile 

Cook.  Melanie 
Social  Welfare 


Cooper.  Lisa 
Child  and  Family 

Corngan,  Paula 
Food  arui  Nutrition 

Cosgrove,  Diane 
Social  Welfare 

Cummins.  Pamela 
Clothing  and  Textile 


Curtis,  Rebecca 

Social  Welfare  Cailin.  IL 


Cairo.  IL 
Chicago.  IL 

Carhondale.  Illinois 
Carhondale.  III. 
Chicago.  Illinois 

Carhondale.  Illinois 
Chatham.  III. 
Morton  Grove.  III. 

Carhondale.  Illinois 


Deglomine.  David 
Administration  of  Justice 


Del  Bianco.  Sharon 
Interior  Design 

Dcpasque.  Valerie 
Social  Welfare 

Dietz.  Karen 
Food  and  Nutrition 

Dimmitt,  Myrna 
Social  Welfare 


Hazel  Crest.  IL 


Pahs  Park.  Ill 


Elmhurst.  Illinois 


De  Soto.  IL, 


Park  Forest.  Illinois 
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Admintsiralion  of  Juiticr 

Clothing  and  Textilr 

tnienor  Deu%n 
Dfiign 
Adminitiraiion  of  Juilict 

Adminniration  ofJusiter 

Chthint  and  Trinlr 


Dollcy.  Llu 
Eojl  Peona.  lUinoit 


Dove.  DcniK 
CarbonJaU.  HI 


Ducey.  Linda 
Tolono.  IL 


Enift.  Mtrilu 
Drrrfietd,  IL 


Ennii.  Rcncc 
Carbondate.  IL 


ErI.  Riu 
Carbondalt.  Ill 


Ernst.  M«ry 
Fanna.  IL 


Fcrguion.  Dcbra 
Adminuiraiion  ofjtance  Bndgtpofi,  lllinoti 

Friin.  ThomAi 
Cofbondalt.  lUinoa 


Adminiilrauon  ofJtiSlice 
Admtniitraiion  ofjusiict 


Frinke.  Lisa 
£d%ardiyillf.  III 


Franklin.  Suun 
AdminiiiraiHMt  of  Justice  Lincoln.  IL 


Fravctl.  Lillian  L 
Social  Welfare  Oneni.  Ill 


CtottungandTesiile 
Admintitraiion  of  Justice 

Social  Welfare 


Frazier.  Lm 
Chicago.  Illinois 

Fueoici.  William 
Carbondale.  Illinois 

George.  Tina 
Chicago.  IL 


CloiHrng  and  Textile 

AdminiMraiion  oi  Justice 

Social  Welfare 

Child  and  Famth 

Clothing  and  Teiiile 


Gerdovich.  Diane 
Oglesbi.  Illinois 

Gilleipic.  Timothy 
Chicago.  Illinois 

Givenrod,  Suun 
Benton.  Illinois 

Gravel.  Deborah 
Woodbine.  Sc^  Jersey 

Gumm.  Brcnda 
Carbondale.  IL 


Soctcl  Welfare 
Social  Welfare 
Admimstration  o1  Justice 
A  dmt  HI  St  rat  ion  ofJuiliee 

Clothing  and  Te  tiile 

Social  Welfare 
Clothtngand  Tetiitr 
Claktnga^  Textile 
Food  and  Sutntion 
A  JmimttraiPon  of  Justice 

A  dmint  ttraiion  of  Justice 

Food  and  Smintion 
Foodatid  Nmtniion 

SaemlWetfarr 


GuyM.  Elou 
Decatur.  Ill 

Hankel.  Audrey 
Carbondale,  IL 

Hawkint.  Judith 
Chicago.  Ill 

Hm.  Jon 
Carbondale.  Ill 


Hitl.  Margaret 
Carbondale.  Ill 


HobsoD.  George 
Belleville.  IL 

Inirona.  Suun 
Buffalo  Grore.  IL 

Jackion.  Karen 
Lombard.  IL 

Jackion,  Patncia 
Carbondale.  Ill 

Jackion.  Peggy 
FulaskiJL 


Jacobt.  Richard 
Carbon^le.  Ill 

Jacobaen.  Joan 
Chicago.  IL 

Jonrv  Cynthia 
Ljbernnlle.lll 

Jonc*.  Gar> 
t^aukegan.  1 1. 

Jo  net.  Leonard 
Chicago.  Hhnott 


Kaitit.  Janet 
Admtmstrmnom  of  Justice  Fork  Bidge.  Ill 

Kamioakv.  Judith  G 
Haiti  Crrtt.  lUinoti 


Cloiking  «W  Textile 
A^mntttrwiwrn  afjutttct 

Adminutrmton  ofjmiice 
Fmi  md  Stmryttom  .Wf^piMWrA. 


KKXuk.  DUDC 
Windtot.  Comimtcttcut 


KKJd.  KarU 
Chtcato.  Iltinou 


Kmkade.SaUv 
Sew  Yaei 
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Kolvek.  Kathleen 
Clothing  and  Textile 


Kunze,  Jean 
Food  and  Nutrition 


Hoffman  Estates,  IL 


Arlington  Heights.  IL 


Lampert,  Lynne 
Administration  of  Justice 


La  Piana.  Janet 
Clothing  and  Textile 


Carbondale.  IL 


Lee. Jean 
Child  and  Family 


Burnham.  IL 
M urphy sboro,  IL 


Lemasters,  Sharon 

Family  Economics  and  Management 


Lindemann,  Betsy 
Food  and  Nutrition 


Linder.  Thomas 
Adminislralion  of  Justice 


LinquisL  Kathleen 
Food  and  Nutrition 


Marion,  IL 
Dundee,  Illinois 

Dundee.  Illinois 
Glenview,  III. 


Magee,  Terry 
Social  Welfare 


Newtown.  Pennsylvania 


Magerl.  Joan 

Clothing  and  Textile  Lansing.  IL 

Marcucci.  Michael 

Design  Worth.  Illinois 

Marshall.  Lynn 

Administration  of  Justice  St  Charles,  IL 

Maschek.  Janet 

Social  Welfare  Lombard.  III. 

Mason,  Diane 

Social  Welfare  Northbrook.  Illinois 


McConnell,  Peggy 
Clothing  and  Textile 

McGee,  Teresa 
Child  and  Family 

McMahon.  Edward 
Administration  of  Justice 


Oakdale.  IL 
Belvidere.  IL 

Midlothian.  Ill 


Mennecke.  Daniel 

Design  Glen  Ellyn,  III. 

Mente],  Marshon 

Social  Welfare  Valmeyer,  IL 


Miller,  Donna 

Child  and  Family  A; 

Miller,  Rebecca 

Social  Welfare  Ziot 

Moore,  Steven 
Design  Elgin.  IL 

Morgan.  Elizabeth 
Adminislralion  of  Justice 


Lake  Bluff  Illinois 


Muenter.  Christine 

Child  and  Family  Hoyleton,  IL 


Murry.  Cathy 
Child  and  Family 


Navarro.  John 
Food  and  Nutrition 


Nitz.  Theresa 
Child  and  Family 


Tamaroa.  Illinois 

Chicago.  IL 
Joliet.  IL 


Nolan,  Vicki 

Administration  of  Justice  Elgin.  Illinois 

Orr,  Sharon 

Food  and  Nutrition  Elmhursi,  Illinois 


Parker,  Cynthia  A. 
Administration  of  Justice 


Peck,  Pamela 
Clothing  and  Textile 

Perkins.  Jody 
Interior  Design 

Perlman.  Marcy 
Child  and  Family 


Normal,  Illinois 


River  Forest.  IL 
Flossmoor.  Illinois 


Phelps.  Cynth:a 

Clothing  and  Textile  Peru.  Illinois 


Pilz,Lyn 

Food  and  Nutrition 

Prasse.  Craig 
Social  Welfare 


Franklin  Park.  IL 
Arlington  Heights.  IL 


Pulver,  Jamce 

Administration  of  Justice  Beckemeyer.  IL 


Rainey.  Sara 
Clothing  and  Textile 


Rankin.  Karen 
Food  and  Nutrition 


Carbondale.  IL 
Golconda.  III. 
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fanvh  Economics  and  S4anagemenl 
Dtsign 


Richison.  PauU 
t^'ni  Frank/on.  It 


Richter,  Thomu 
Ml  Frosptcl.  Hhnou 


Rid£w«>.  Lindj 
Food  and  Suiniion  WHeaion.  Ill 

RoMDberg.  Sbcn 
Famiiy  Eeomomicz  and  Matutgemeni  Skokit.  Ill 


Food  and  Susniion 

Food  and  Sviniion 
Soctal  Welfare 
Adrntnulfalion  of  Juitice 

Sociai  Welfare 
Adminislraiion  oJJusiice 


Roicnblum.  Jud> 
Skokie.  Illinoa 


RuwUnd.  NaDC> 

ChrtMopher,  III 

Rujftlc*.  Cnig 
Glen  Elhn.  It 

Runge.  Ricky 
CorientlU.  IL 

Schmidt.  Martin 
Chicago.  IL 

SchulLz.  Cindy 
Algontjuin,  IL 


AdmintHralton  ofJuJIice 


Scow.  C  Lcc 
Manchester.  Conneciicui 


Senning,  Joyce 
Famtt)  Econorruct  and  Mafkjgemeni  Lockpori,  IL 


Foodand  Suiniton 


Serbv.  Jill 
Carbondale.  IL 


Sher*ood.  Alin 
Food  and  S ulrttton  Peoria.  IL 


Chid  and  Famth 

Clothing  and  Ttxnie 
AdmtiMsiroiion  of  Justice 
RthabiUtaiion  Serncei 
Foodand  Sutrmon 
Cloihiitg  and  Textile 


Shine.  Eileen 
Gltnyie*.  Illinois 


Shoemikcr.  Suun 
Loves  Park,  tllinou 

Showers.  Cahin  M 
Danville,  Illinois 

Shullz.  Mar> 
.SaperniUe.  IL 

Shuiler.  Avu 
Sorthbrook.  IL 

Sieg,  NtDC) 
Bensrnville.  IL 


Siegel.  Bcih 
Soaat  Wetfarr  Highland  Fork .  /  L 

SUter.  Gilbert 
Social  Welfare  Carbondale.  Ill 

Sliven.  Karen 
Social  Welfare  Sparta.  IL 

Smcele.  Da*n 
Mundeltin,  tlltnoa 


Ctutda/td  Family 

Foodand  Sutrmon 

Fiimili  Services 
AJmintiiraiion  of  Justice 
Foodand  Sutniion 


Smith.  Shen 
Carbondale.  IL 


Smith.  Suun  M 
Champaign.  IL 


Sobole«iki.  Janice 
Calumet  Cin.  Ill 


Suuffcf.  Diane 

Fitisfield.  Ilhnoa 


Stcvcni.  Nancy 
Admimsiraiion  o/Jtuiue  Salabvy.  Sorih  Carolina 


Food  and  S  ulrition 


Child  ai^  Family 


Taylor.  Liu 
Mill  ShoaU.  IL 


Tetkc.  Mark 
Decatur.  Hi 


Tibbctiv  Caroline 
A  dminui  ration  of  Justice  L  rbana.  IL 


famih  Ecemomics  and  Management 
Clothing  and  Tetiile 
SooaJ  l*elhrt 

Food  00^  S^ruiom 
Adminatrmttom  of  Justice 
5«nai  Welfare 
Adminuirmttom  ofJmUKt 


Tomaeno.  Barbara 
Chicago.  Ulinou 

TrouiBuo.  Fayc 
Chicago,  lllinou 

I  ilc>.  Dorothy 
AlbtoA.  lllinou 


Waller.  Miii% 
B*ltr>ille.  tllinr 

Wcnu.  Rob* 
Effingham.  . 

Willumt.  JuUi 
Efotuion. 

WillniL  L>nd. 
Si  Elmo.  Utiiu 
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Wnghi.  Rona 
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Wrobel.  Mary 

Clothing  and  Textile  La  Salle.  IL 

Zebra uskas.  Judy 

Administration  of  Justice  Lansing.  111. 

Zuiowt.  D.  J- 
Social  Welfare 


Downers  Grove.  IL 


Robinson,  Dana 

Administration  of  Justice  Carbondale,  IL 


Zalisko,  Michelle  A. 
Administration  of  Justice 


Carbondale.  IL 
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WBi 


SOEKXCF 


lEWMXXHvXKlK 


Abegg.  Steven 
Biological  Sciences 


Belleville.  Illinois 


Ancell.  Kenneth 

Microbiology  Chicago.  IL 

Anderson,  James 

Chemistry  Chicago.  Illinois 

Angrist,  Barbara 

Botany  Hoffman  Estate,  ill. 

Bailey,  Cind> 
Physiology 


Louisville.  Illinois 


Barker,  Gary 

Physiology  Salem.  Illinois 

Basham.  Kyla 

Physiology  Murphyshoro.  Illinois 

Berw.  Glenn 

Zoology  Des  Plaines.  Illinois 

Biasella,  Silvio 

Physiology  Joliei  Illinois 

Blacklock.  Barbara 
Biological  Sciences 


Carbondale,  Hi 


Blaise,  Elizabeth 

Biological  Sciences  Belleville,  IL 

Bond,  Richard 

Chemistry  Springfield.  IL 


Bruckner.  Diane 
Biological  Sciences 

BiMmmer,  Michael 
Engineering  Biophysics 

finissell,  David 
Botany  Casey.  IL 


Belleville.  Illinois 


Cavanaugh,  Mark 

Physiology  Elmhurst.  Illinois 

Chen,  Shah 

Technical  Careers  Tamaroa.  I 


Childers,  Kevin 
Biological  Sciences 


Marion,  Illinois 


Chinweze,  Felix 

Geology  Awka,  Nigeria 

Clevenstine,  Robert 

Zoology  Rock  Island.  Illinois 


Coleman,  Kevin 
Physiology  Pekin.  Ili 

Crowner,  Sara 

Physiology  Carbondale,  Illinois 

Cunningham,  Buck 
Zoology  Pekin,  IL 


Carbondale,  Illinois 


Decastris,  Valeri 
Biological  Sciences 

Devin,  WiUa 
Biological  Sciences 


Didriksen,  Scott 

Physics  Round  Lake,  III 

Dudzik,  Catherine 

Physiology  Carbondale,  III. 

Dunteman,  Edwin 

Physiology  Shumway,  Illinois 

Evcrsole,  Robert 

Zoology  Tower  Hill.  Illinois 

Figlewicz,  James 

Zoology  Chicago.  Illinois 


Fox.  Kevin 
Pre-Med 


Davis.  Illinois 
Franc iskovich,  Phillip 


Molecular  Science 


Carbondale,  Illinois 


Fries,  Alan 
Geology 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Fung.  David 

Microbiology  North  Point,  Hong  Kong 

Furlong.  Dennis 
Physiology  Logan,  III. 


Gill,  Bruce 
Biological  Sciences 


Pahs  Hills,  Illinois 


Glenn,  Patricia 

Physiology  A  tlania,  Georgia 


Golz,  Robert 

Physiology 


Chicago,  III. 


Gonzalez.  J.  Antonio 

Physiology  Carbondale,  Illinois 


Gunn,  Richard 
Biological  Sciences 


Grayville,  Illinois 
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7.oologt 
Bio/ogieal  Scirnces 


Hill.Jamn 
Slfner.  IL 

Helper.  David 

Champaign,  IL 


Hcnkd.  Darnel  W 
Chemnit\  Sireaior.  IL 

Hinchman.  Mar>  Jaoe 
Biologieal  Scitncn  Wntmoni.  Ill 

Hod^man.  Michael 
Biohgteal  Seimcn  John.  IL 


Holsinger.  William 
Zoology  Manon.  Ill 

Hoyle.  Vicki  Ann 
MKTobiology  Dixon.  Illinoa 

Htlim.  Tohsns 
Carbondalr.  Ill 


Biotc§ical  SfKncet 

Croloip 
Biological  Seirncet 

Zoohgy 

Biological  Sciencti 

Geoiof^ 

fhytiology 
Zoolo^ 

Grology 
Microbiolojc 
M  If  robtology 
Zoolofct 
Btologtcal  Sciencrs 

Zoology 


Irurhe.  Gabnel 
Carbondale.  Hfinoa 


Umail.  Nor  Asma 
Penang,  Mala\ua 


Johnson.  Greg 
Carbondalr.  Illinoa 

Joseph.  Bradford 

Carlervitlf.  Illinois 

Kadn.  Sikiru 
Epf  Lagos.  Sigma 

KarUuJ.  Mike 
Komroyiile.  /// 


Kciun.  Paul 
Peoria.  Illinois 


Kraft.  Jon 
Dfcaiur.  Ill 

Krug.  Dennis 

ChriMopher.  Ill 

Kufdakis.  James 
Spnngfiftd.  Ill 

Labak.  Richard 
Ciirhondale.  IL 

Lamb.  Roger 
Pans.  Illinois 


Lee.  Nancy 
Carbondale.  IL 


LcgaulL  Philip 
Zoolo^  Sapenrille,  IL 


Ctology 


Biological  Sciences 


Zoology- 


Phy  tiologi 


Ph^itology 


Lepp.  Casey 
Wairrloo.  Ill 

Lev  on.  Peler 
Evans  ton.  IL 

Lev>.  Barbara 

Siokie.  Illinois 


Lipien.  tnc 
Murp/nthoro.  IL 


Londngan.  Wilham 
Pkiuolog}  Springfield.  IL 

Lono.  Joseph 
Pofi  Jrffenon.  St^  York 

Lovcstrand.  Thomas 
PIntiology  Peoria,  IL 


Luchtefeld.  Martin 
fkfStohg^  Effingham,  lltinou 


Mahalmgam.  Ravi 
Chrmuint  Carboi^ialr.  Illinou 

Malinowiki.  James 
BiologKOl  Sciencet  Joliei.  Illinoa 

Manfrrdi.  C>ntbia 
BioiogicaJ  Sftencei  ^i/Ai  Park.  IL 

Mann.  MarUs 

Chrmiiir\  (  rnlralta.  IL 

Martinet.  William 
Pkntototp  Chicago,  III 


McLaren.  Linda 
Biohgicml  Settmtn  Joliet.  Ill 

McMillen.  William 
Bi«kficml  Scwmes  Cairo.  Ill 


MlffVOtOt^^ 

Btoiagw*!  Sfitncn 


Mofhimi.  Hassan 
Carhoitdole.  Ill 


Mull.Joclltn 
Arnrm.  IL 


N«i4an.  Dale 
Zmk^  Carbertdak.  IL 


wm 
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Norell.  Thomas 

Physiology  Palaiine.  Illinois 

Ochman.  Michael 

Microbiologt  Riverdale.  Illinois 

Olsen.  Jen 
Biological  Sciences 


Oiooie.  James 
Biological  Sciences 


Park.  John 
Maihemnucs 


Park  Ridge.  IL 
Evergreen  Park.  IL 
Beaverion.  Oregon 


Peacock.  Nancy 

Chemistry  Marion,  Illinois 

Raugellis.  Paula 

Physiology  Decatur.  IL 

Rigdon.  Ronald 
Biological  Sciences 


Springfield.  IL 


Robinson.  Cynthia 
Physiology  Chicago.  IL 


Roevcr.  Amia 

Zoology  Carbondate.  III. 


Rogers.  Ted 

Chemstiry  Beecher  City.  III. 

Roman,  Bnan 

Geology  Si.  Charles.  III. 

Rosnick.  George 

Microbiology  Arlington  Hghts. 

Rud.Jeff 

Wildlife  Biology  Sandwich,  IL 

Russo.  John 

Geolog}'  Chicago.  III. 


Sala.  Sue 
Biological  Sciences 


Chicago  Heights.  III. 


Sallu.  Adekunle 

Geology  Chicago.  IL 


Schock,  Lon 
Biological  Sciences 


Schefdore.  Ronald 
Biological  Sciences 


Dundee.  IL 
Sauk  Village.  IL 


Sikora,  Linda  M. 
Physiology  Chicago.  IL 


Silvennan.  Michael 

Physiology  Norihbrook.  Illinois 

Smith.  Steve 

Zoology  McLeansboro.  IL 

Solecki.  Mary 

Botany  Canton.  IL 

Sommer.  Martha 

Physiology  Springfield  Ohio 

Song.  Ilsung 

Engineering  Biophysics  Waukegaru  III. 


Sow  a.  Mary 

Biological  Sciences  Lisle.  III. 

Spytek,  Josepm 

Zoology  Columbia.  Illinois 

Student.  John 

Geology  Carbondale,  IL 

Thake.  Debra 

Zoology  Melrose  Park.  III. 

Thomas.  Glenn 

Zoology  Carbondale.  Illinois 


Tubiasz.  Wayne 

Geology  Carbondale.  III. 

Tormeno,  Nancy 

Biological  Sciences  Moline.  Illinois 

Turner.  Fred 

Physiology  Hazelcresi.  IL 

Weber.  Stephen 

Biological  Sciences  Soble.  Illinois 

Wetherell.  Robin 

Physiology  Vienna.  Illinois 


Whitehead,  Cynthia 
Microbiology-  Sashville.  III. 


Wierz,  John 
Biological  Sciences 


Wildman.  Peter 

Physiology  Aurora.  Illinois 

Williams.  Diana 

Physiology  Danville.  III. 

Withum.  David 

Physiology  Columbia.  Ill 


Arlington  Heights.  IL 
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Geoio](y 

Witi.  MrchscI 
Wen  Dundrt.  Ill 

Zoolofi;^ 

WoUk.  Robert 
Chicago.  IL 

'lotoftfal  Sciencei 

Wald.  Divid 
Brrufn>iUe.  lU 

Fkytiohgy 

Woodall.  John 
Wilmetie.  Ill 

rhyuotcty 

Xeoqnwe.  Sara 
Carbondalt.  Ill 

Ye;»ten.  Riymond 

Zcman.  Jeffrey 
Joliet.  Il.'inou 
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lEANLRSffiLBY 


Aleundcr.  Peter 
Foimcal  Satnct           faifOaU  Vo*  York 

Maihemauci 

Affloon.  Foad 
Carbondale.  Ill 

Bihnki.  Lui 
Com^trr  Science              Motine.  Ill 

Folilical  Science 

Baile>.  Duwain 
Carbonate.  IL 

Biilcr.  Dunn 
Folttteal  Scttnee            Coixten.  HI 

PoiittccI  Setmer 

Bentema.  Gary 
Oak  La^n.  Illinou 

Sociology 

Bora.  Daniel 
t^auTexon.  IL 

SpantMti 

Brama.  Adnaoi 
Carbondale.  Illinois 

Maihemaiics 

Bnii.  Terry 
Mornson.  IL 

Brockway.  Jod> 
Geofrapky            Joliei.  Ill 

Ctotcraphy 

Brown.  Enc 
Carbondtile.  IL 

Soetoloxy 

Brvmer.  Rebecca 
Joknjion  Cm.  Ill 

Folitieat  Sofnce 

Caimt.  Sue 
Carbondale.  Illinois 

Chan.  Ming  Ying 
'conomia             S  Sern  Met  Est.  Hong  Kong 

Economics 

Chesney.  Mark 
Carbondale.  IL 

Fobiieal  Science 

Chrutianson.  Dean 
Rockford.  Illinois 

Oarke.  David 
Maihemotics              Doilon.  IL 

English 

Cleary.Sahnnon 
Lake  Foersi.  IL 

EnglisM 

Coau,Caihy 
Carbondale.  Illinoa 

Anlhropoloicv 

Corker,  Deborah 
Carbondale.  Illinou 

Economics 

Crockett.  Peter 
Elgin.  Illinou 

Sonology 

Crowley.  John 
Carbondale.  IL 

EitgtaM 

Davii.  Kim 
Blueisland.  II. 

Ftychohgy 

Delgado.  Diane 
C<mniryside.  IL 

Compter  Science 

Doty.  Lua 
Maiioon.  Illinou 

Music 

Edwardi.  Cathe 
Diion.  Illinou 

Co^tOfr  Science 

Eptiein.  Sicven 
Hoffman  Euaie,  III 

Geofraphv 

Federnian.  Harry 
Skokie.  Illinott 

EngluM 

FiKher.  Annalue 
Carbondale.  Illinou 

Gaines.  Georse 
Fobtte^  Settmce            Chicago.  Ill 

Scciologfr 

Goldner.  Jerrv 
Skokie,  Illinou 

w^ 

Grant.  Jamet 
Faloi  Park.  IL 

Foliitcol  Sctemce 

HaatoD.  Ravmond 
Foek  Ridge.  Illino^i 

Fnchotogy 

Harm.  Stephen 
Ceniralia.  IL 

Head.  Tboaus 
Fnehoiogy           Huudak.  IL 

Hcilman.  PatfKk 
Carbondale.  IL 

HhacwlScwmte 

Heinunn.  Jotrph 
Oiawy^lle.  Ill 

Ei^tluk 

Henof.  Nancy 
Ro/hng  Wradowi.  IL 

HUvacek.  Man 
Sonolgy              Ei$in,  it 

Fahoemi  Se^i^e 

Ho/rmann.  Robert 
fiwKombe.  Illinou 
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Horlon.  Jeffrey 

Polilical  Science  Rapids  Ciiv.  Ill 

Hoshiko.  Mitsuyo 

Special  Major  Curhondale.  Illinois 

Houston.  Ronald 

Psychology  Des  Flames,  III 

Hunt.  Susan 

Spanish  Mi   Vernon.  Illinois 

Ibrahim.  Fatimah 

Mathemaiics  Gurun  Kedah.  Malaysia 


Jewett,  Robert 

Psychology  Palaune.  Illinois 

Jochem.  John 

Psychology  Quincy.  Illinois 

Johnson.  Ronald 

Psychology  Ml.  Vernon.  Illinois 


Johnson.  Stuart 
Anthropology 

Johnson,  Timothy 
Political  Science 


Jongsma,  Kenneth 
Computer  Science 

Kalo.  Zan 
Economics 


Glen  Ellvn.  Illinois 


Joliei.  Illinois 


Waukegan.  IL 


Karas.  James 
Political  Science 


Olenview.  Illinois 


Kaufmann.  Michale 
English  Mundelein.  IL 

Lapp.  William 
Mathematics 


Carhondale.  IL 


Lewis.  Denise 

Psychology  Mt   Vernon.  III. 

Lithgow.  Timothy 

Political  Science  Chicago.  Heights.  IL 

Lyn,  Marcelle 

History  Chicago.  IL 

Makita,  Setsuko 

Linguistics  Bakersfield.  California 

Malek-Zaken.Vahid 
Linguistics  Carhondale.  III. 


Martens.  Judith 

Sociology  Forresion.  Illinois 

Martin,  Sandra 

Economics  Matteson.  lUinois 

Matejcak.  Robert 

Psychology  Joliei.  Illinois 

Matthews.  Colleen 

Mathematics  Florissant.  Missouri 

Maxwell.  Jane 

Psychology  Carhondale.  IL 


Mazurek,  Nancy 
Political  Science 


Worth.  Illinois 


McLean.  Charles 

Economics  Morton  Grove,  III. 

McMurray,  Terry 

History  Carhondale.  IL 

Mikula,  Jeni 
Psychology 


Moore,  Pamela 
Mathematics 


Chicago.  IL 
Mulkevtown.  IL 


Musa,  Norsiah 

Mathematics  Ipoah  Perak.  Malaysia 


Nagel.  John 
Psychology 


Homewood.  IL 


Okems.  Margaret 

Psycholgoy  Carhondale.  IL 

Oros,  Jennifer 

Psychology  Elmhurst.  III 


Overby.  Ray 
Computer  Science 


Waukegan.  IL 


Pahmeier,  Gailmarie 

English  ST.  Louis.  Missouri 


Perkins.  Louis 
Computer  Science 


Peter,  Rila 
Psychology 

Picha.  Marianne 
Computer  Science 


Calumet  City.  III. 
Coal  City.  Ill 

Westchester.  IL 


Pitkin,  Daniel 

Psychology  Lagrange.  IL 
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fflf/iiA 

Rcuin.  Gundi 
Carbondale.  IL 

Poltitcal  Saencf 

Richnon.  George 
Fa^nee.  lUinott 

Fnchologt 

Roting.  Richird 
Mc Henry.  IL 

Ryan.  Roberi 
tnntnin  Sludia             Jottei.  IL 

Cotr^ulrr  Science 

Safan.  Kauro 
Carbondale.  Ill 

E(oitomics 

Safank.  Lon 
Etmhurjt.  IL 

Fnfhoiogi 

Salm.  Adnenne 
Carbondale.  Ill 

Spanish 

Saw>er.  Julie 
Hammond.  II. 

Fnchoiat^ 

Schnepf.  Margarei 
Countn  Club  Hills 

Soeioiogy 

Schutic  Thereia 
Golden  Eagle.  IL 

Soeiology 

Sheeu.  Manlyn 
St  Louis.  K^issoun 

Entlah 

Shields.  Joel 
Carbondale.  Ill 

Fsycholoi^ 

Shipion.  Michael 
Delman.  Ill 

Skinner.  Joe 
Enjthsh             Piano.  IL 

Rtligioia  Studies 

Sunaway.  Jerry 
Undenhunl.  Ill 

Computer  Science 

Stephens.  Charles 

Carternlle.  Illinois 

Lniyersm  Studies 

Slyncski.  David 
Des  Plaints.  IL 

Computer  Science 

Sumner.  Bnan 
Westchester,  Illinois 

FrycHofogy- 

Sutton.  Richard 
Evarulon.  Ill 

Computer  Science 

Thompson.  Carol 
Evaruton.  IL 

Staihfmetics 

Tondo.  Debra 
West  Frankfort.  Ill 

Fa/itieot  Science 

Troulman.  Arenda 
Carbondale.  Ill 

Computer  Science 

True.  Kevin 
Fiper  City.  Ill 

Vmvtnity  Studies 

Ukteja.  Linda 
Bensenville.  IL 

L'nnih.  Michicl 
Fhitosaptn             Havcna.  It. 

Vau^n.  Ra> 
Htstory  OInew.  Illinois 

Wagner.  Eugene 
FotilKol  Science  Carmi.  IL 

Walker.  Shan 
Sociology  Elgin.  IL 

Wtmcr.  David 
Economics  Sterling.  IL 

Wjii&on.  Paul 
Maihemaiict  Glen  Elh/n.  IL 


Waiu.  Eddie 
FsycholoiCt  Chicago.  Ill 

Wrhcr.  David 
Ptthst^  Elk  Gro^r  lillage.  11 

Wtckcnhcim.  Pamela 
PottiK«l  Scwnee  Lake  yilla.  Ill 

Willumt,  Vilcne 
PucKotoXi  UurphMboro.  Ill 

Wilton.  Enphcmta 
Geogra^  FiiifMd.  11 


Fnckoiofct 


Winston.  June 
Hemphit.  Tennettee 


W'yiii.  Shirky 
Grogr<aph\  Carbo^tdale.  II 


Sociology 


YalowiU.  Jean 
Peoeia.  lllinMi 


Maiheiivitct 


Yut*>(f.  Ahmad 
A  r  Kelanian.  ^altn  im 


ZimmcT.  Jatitcc 
SpamiM  Elgin.  IL 
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ZvznieuslM,  Walter 

Geography  Chicago.  IlUnois 

Baker.  Michael 
L'nner^ijy  Studies 


Harshman.  Roheri 
i'niversin  Studies 


Carhondale.  IL 
Quincy.  Illinois 
West  Frank  fori,  IL 
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Adank.  WiUiam 

forestry  Cronn  Point,  Indiana 


Akanbh  Olajumoke 
Animal  Industries 

Ibadan.  Sigeha 

Aldndge.  William 
Forestry             Harvey. 

III 

Amery.  Roger 
A  nimal  Industnes 

Carbondale.  Illinois 

Anderson.  Steven 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Do/ton.  IL 

Arenas.  Jorge 
Agricultural  General 

Bogota.  Colombia 

Aschemann.  Charles 
Agricultural  General 

Qumcy.  IL 

Barksdale.  Allen 
Animal  Industries 

Salem.  It 

Blunt,  John 

Forestry             Morrison.  Illinois 

Booker.  Rodney 
Agricultural  Industries 

Sulhvan,  IL 

Brad.  Louis 
Animal  Industries 

Des  Flames.  Ill 

Bradney.  Wilham 

Forestry             Hanover  Park.  IL 

Breggcr.  Thomas 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 

East  Alton.  III. 

Brenner.  Daniel 
Agricultural  General 

Chicago.  IL 

Brooks.  Wilham 
Agricultural  General 

Oblong.  Illinois 

Brown.  Mark 

Forestry             Carbondale.  Ill 

Brunnler.  William 
Agricultural  Industries 

Crainville.  III. 

Bullard.  Charles 
Agricultural  Education 

Morrisonville.  Ill 

Butts.  Thomas 
Agricultural  Industries 

Juliet.  IL 

Cantwell.  Bnan 

Forestry             Ttnley  Park.  11 

Carey.  Lawrence 

Forestry             St.  Charles.  Illinois 

Chnsu  Louise 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Washburn.  Illinois 

Cobo.  Carlos 
Agricultural  Industries 

Quito.  Ecuador 

Collins.  Craig 
Animal  Industries 

Massapequa.  Nen-  York 

Connelly.  Daniel 
Agricultural  General 

Carbondale.  IL 

Conway.  Daniel 
Agricultural  General 

Reynolds.  Ill 

Copp,  James 
Forestry            Justice. 

III 

Covganka,  Paul 
Animal  Industries 

Chicago.  IlL 

Crain.  Rich 
Animal  Iruiustnes 

Caseyville.  Illinois 

Diaz,  Jorge 

Agricultural  General  Caracas.  Venezuela 


Doolin.  James 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Downey.  Grace 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Drake.  Stanton 

Forestry  Decatur.  IL 

Drone.  Chns 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Durbm,  Charlie 
Agricultural  Industries 


Erdman,  Michael 
Agricultural  Industries 


Faiasz,  Peter 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 


Murphysboro.  IL 
Arlington  Heights,  IL 

Harnsburg.  Illinois 
St.  Elmo.  Ill 

Chenoa,  Illinois 
Chicago.  IL 


Farley  Jr..  Raymond 
Forestry  Barionville.  III. 

Fanner.  George 

Forestry  Mokena,  IL 

Fleeger,  Kenneth 

Forestry  Carbondale.  Illinois 
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Flam  and  SotI  Scirnct 

Fugger.  Diane 
Carhondale.  IL 

Plant  and  SotI  Sciener 

Gamardo.  Franktin 
Carhondale.  tit 

flam  and  Soil  Sarnce 

Gamble.  Keiih 
Carhondale.  ft 

Dorio*  of  Ftulo%oph* 

Gaiker.  Anhur 
Wabh.  Illmoa 

Forrsin 

Gi»eda.  Frani 
Chicago,  tllinoa 

George.  JofUlhan 
Flam  and  Soil  Seimct             Soma  Clara.  California 

George.  Wcnd> 
A%ricuhufal  Education               Santa  Clara.  California 

Flam  and  Soil  Somce 

Gu*e.  Chm 

Cry  iial  Lake.  Ill 

Animal  Indtoinrt 

Guttin.  Dcnicc 
Morton  Crme.  Ill 

Agrtndrural  Central 

Gtiuo.  Don 

Carhondale.  Ill 

Flam  and  Soil  Science 

Hagclc.  Mark 

Sprinffitld.  IL 

Agnrultufol  Edufatio 

Hand.  Thomai 
*i               A\hland.lL 

Foeeifr\ 

Hamv  Gan 
Elk  Grcne  Villatt 

Hawkiru.  Sharon 
Flant  ai^  SotI  Science             Carbondale 

Agntntnral  Industnei 

Heffeman.  Michael 
Damille.  Illinois 

Forest  r\ 

Henderson.  Todd 
SaperMlle.  Ill 

Foeeiir\ 

Heneghan.  Patrick 

Chicago.  Ill 

Henn.  Thomii 
Forettrt                Aurora.  IL 

AgntTdlura/  Industnei 

Hennnch.  Bnan 
Walsh.  Illinois 

Aurtctdtyral  Education 

Hileman.  Di^uglat 
Annti.  Illinoii 

Animal  Indiatnei 

Hosxo.  Mark 

Alhambra.  Illinoii 

Flam  and  Sod  Saente             A 

Uen.  Aleiandna 
rlinglon  Heijchti.  IL 

J4>nc.  SiIav 
Agncyltufal  General               El%in.  IL 

4ffiruliwol  Induiirifi 

Jelinek.  Richard 
Chicago.  Illinois 

Agnndtural  Indutinrt 

Johnv>n.  Jo 
Kidgefarm.  IL 

Agricylmra/  Edwatmn 

Johnion.  Juhe 
(ierla^t.  Illinoii 

AgrKuliurai  Education 

Killinicer.  Billv 
Eldorado.  IL 

Agncultural  tndustrtei 

Konf&.  Daniel 
Senrra.  Kansas 

Kfiuenbcry.  Rohcri 
Foertin              Hheaion.  //_ 

/o^riii-v 

Kremtkc.  Ste>en 
Sorthlake.  Ill 

FoewitfV 

L«non.  MKhacI 
Autuila.  tllinots 

Flam  and  Soil  Scfm-e 

U»tr>  Sucie 
[iamille.  IllinMt 

AgnctdiueaJ  General 

Lrc.Gar> 
(  ojry.  Illinau 

L«tihliirr  Jr .  Jktnn 
Agricultural  Industnei               Carmi.  Ill 

Flam  and  Soil  Sctemcr 

Lindtc\.  Tim 
Stah^^mei   lltino,i 

Foerurt 

Lofigv  Timoth> 
Hano^  Fark.  Ill 

Loucono.  Chmiiu 
Agnotitunl  Indujtnn             Du^umn.  til 

Feretir\ 

Lofuk.Chmiine 
Falcn  Hillt.  It 

faerttn, 

Maiav  Jerr* 
Fark  Rntgr    IN 

Flmt  tttd  Sad  Sfttncr 

Maidiiak.  Ytonne 
Calumet  O/v.  // 
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Malone  Jr..  Roger  E. 

Forestry             Cinannaii.  Oho 

Manman.  Paul 
Agricultural  Industries 

Cambridge.  Illinois 

Martin,  Dee  Jay 
Agricultural  Industries 

Waynesville.  Illinois 

Martin,  Judy 

A  nimal  Industries 

Carbondale.  IL 

Martin.  Mane 
Animallndustrtes 

Carbondale.  IL 

McBnde.John 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 

.Arlington  Heights.  IL 

McClay.  Steven 
Agricultural  Industries 

Oakdale.  Illinois 

McDonald,  Marshall 
A  nimal  Industries 

Carienille.  Ill 

Menmngen.  Paul 
Forestry            Chicago 

III 

Miller.  Larry 
Animal  Industries 

Carbondale.  III. 

Miller.  Rick 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

McLeansboro.  IL 

Milhgan.  Paul 
Animal  Industries 

Joliei.  Ill 

Minnaert,  Ronald 
Agricultural  Industries 

.Atkinson.  IL 

Mitchell.  Pamela 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Joliet.  Illinois 

Mitchell.  Vince 
Agricultural  Education 

Enfield,  IL 

Monore.  JohnW, 

Forestry             Princeton.  Illinois 

Moore,  Anne 
Animal  Industries 

Illmo.  Missouri 

Murphy,  Candy 

Forestry            Carbondale.  Illinois 

Murphy,  James 
Agricultural  General 

Chicago.  Illinois 

Neumann.  Robert 

Forestry             Carbondale.  IL 

Newman,  Jeff 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Woodhuli  Hi 

Ohiey.  Knsti 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Mt.  Vernon.  Hi 

Olson.  Mary 
Animal  Industries 

Evansion.  III. 

Olson,  Steven 
Agricultural  Industries 

Glenviev..  Illinois 

Omalie.  Terry 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Murphysboro.  IL 

Paul.  Janet 

Plan!  and  Soil  Science 

Park  Forest.  IL 

Pearson.  Keith 

Forestry             Louis\'ille.  Kentucky 

Pisetia.  James 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Carbondale.  Illinois 

Potter.  Philip 

Forestry              West  Salem.  Illinois 

Pnce,  David 
Agricultural  Industries 

Toulon.  Ill 

Proano.  Luan 
Agricultural  Industries 

Quito,  Equador 

Prosser,  George 
Agricultural  Industries 

Carbondale.  Illinois 

Rabem,  Jeffrey 
Agricultural  Industries 

Eldorado.  Illinois 

Raben.  Dennis 
A  nimal  Iruhissries 

Eldorado.  Illinois 

Raben,  Michael 
Animal  Industries 

Eldorado.  Illinois 

Rak.  Robert 

Forestry             Chicago 

IL 

Reed.  Michael 
Agricultural  General 

Ceniralia.  III. 

Requarth,  Jan  H. 
Animal  Industries 

Carbondale.  IL 

Rivero.  Ubaldo 
Agricultural  General 

Carbondale.  Illinois 

Rodnguez.  Ramon  N. 
Animal  Industries 

Carbondale.  Ill 
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Rothcnbtncr.  John 
Plam  and  Soil  Sctrmer  Dcimllr.  it 

Sintijfo.  Pedro 
Animal  I nduilnti  Mertda.  i  rnriuela 

Sctucfer.  Mark 
An'tcyltyfol  Education  %4fdofa.  IL 


Sclm.  Todd 
IjJt'unge  Park.  IL 

Senjborc.  Tom 
Banjul.  Cambta 


Plant  and  Soil  Scttnee 
Flam  and  Soil  Sotncr 


Plant  and  Soil  Seiencr 


Sinfcr.  Jeffrey 
Kollinf  ^teadtmt.  Ill 


Agnruliyral  Indutinn 


Smith.  Donald 
Animal  Induftnet  Blufh.  Ill 

Smith.  \*nc> 
Animal  Indus tnn  Perl.  It 


Snap.  Stephen  J 
Arlington  Hfighn.  IL 


Sn>dcr.  Steven 
Agricultural  Education  Joiiei.  IL 


Sola»cU.  Mar> 
Plmiai^Soil  Sctncf  Roselle.  IL 


Srednick.  Scolt  E 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Chicago.  IL 


Agneultural  EJtteMiom 

Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Eoeetirs 

fUuti  amd  Sod  Sctence 


Sioliz.  Mary 
Stoddard.  Waconiin 


Siran.  David  J 
Sycamore.  Illinoa 


Stufflebeam.  Tern 
Highland.  IL 


Animal  Indnsinet 


Swenson.  Suian 
Rolling  Meadows.  Ill 

Syvenon.  Kniun 
Palatine.  Illinois 


Thompson.  DougJas 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Si  Charles.  IL 


Tielkemeier.  Merhn 
Plant  and  Soil  Science  Davis.  IL 


Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Foerstn- 

inimat  Indusinei 
Plant  and  Soil  Science 

Foeetir\ 


Trohaugh.  Mary 
Davenport,  lo^^a 


Trout.  David 
West  Chicago,  Hi 

Va|her.  Theresa 
Carbondale.  IL 

Vance.  Richard 
Carbondale.  Illinois 

Vou.  Kcilh 
Sofihhrook.  IL 


Waller.  Mark 
Agnentiwai  Edycaiion  Pant.  Ill 


Warren.  Willow 
Ammml  Indttstnrs  Pana.  IL 


Plant  and  Soil  Setrnce 

igncyltwal  Editcation 
Agnntltiml  Indmines 
Animal  tndnurie\ 


Wede.  Bnan 
Carbondale.  Ill 

Wilken.  Peu> 
S4tUoed  Illinois 

Wiliumi.  John 
Pamntt.  Ill 


Feentry 


Witnie«tki.  Annette 
Palatine.  Illinoa 


Yeardky.  Mark 

Cinctnnaii.  Ohio 

Yocke>.  Michael 
Carhon^le.  Ill 
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Engineenirn  Tffhnolof[y 

Ananiu.  Fred 
Efnd€n.  Ilhnois 

Industnal  Tnhnolo^ 

Andre.  Jay 
Carbondalr.  Ill 

En%ineennfi 

Aiher.  Terry 
Lorainc.  IL 

Baylor.  Kaihlecn  D 
Engintrnnx             Carbondalt.  IL 

En%inerrinft 

Bolls.  David 

En%tnrrrtnft  Trcfuto/ogy 

Bra>.G«r> 
Drcaiur.  Hlmots 

En^iiurrtftK  Ttrhnoloj^ 

Broockv  Allen 
Frrepofi.  Ill 

/nJusinal  Tffhnolot^ 

Bumumer.  John 
Hennepin.  IL 

EnXinrennx  Tffhnotof^ 

Bums,  Lawrence 
GIrn  Elhn.  Ill 

Campbell.  David 
EnfinfmnK               Carhondiile.  lUinou 

Enxineenng  TechMolojc^ 

Casullo.  David 
Highland  Park 

En][inf€rint( 

Cox.  Phillip 
Pekin,  lllinoa 

Cnuc.  Steven 
Industrtal  Teclutoigy              Carbotidale.  tlhnoa 

En%infrnn% 

Dadjou.  Athena 
Carbondale,  IL 

Enginefrtn/c  Trchno/o)^ 

Davu.  Gary 

Hayana.  Illinou 

fM%inrfnn% 

Del^do,  Serf^o 
Tochtra.  Venrzuela 

Engtnefnn%  TecHnolai^ 

Dyner.  Alejandro 
CarbondaU.  IL 

Enttnernnn 

Egert.  Michael 
CarhonJcle.  IL 

Entinetnn% 

Eilau.  Arvo 
Eranklm  Park.  !L 

Eittinfrnrtg  TechnoJogy 

EUhoff.  Michael 
Springfield.  IL 

Im^inat  Ttfhnoioj^ 

Fain.  Sleven 

Skokie.  Ill 

Enginrrnnx 

Fallon.  Jeaneite 
Chicago.  Hi 

Imkiuruil  TecHnolox} 

Folev.  Robcn 
Ranfoui  III 

Iruhalnal  Tfrhnolof^ 

Freeman.  Rodney 
Chicago.  Ill 

Induttnal  Tefluto^og}- 

Gic2cwiki.  Peier 

Indusiruji  TffhnoioK^ 

Gordon.  Marc 
Skokie.  Ill 

Enfjnrrnnjt 

Gnrfin.  Gregory 
Chicago.  Ill 

Engut^rnnx  Tecknoiof;} 

Grots.  Gary 
Moiint.  IL 

Entt>ttrrin% 

Hale.  Jamct 
CmtliemlU.  IL 

Hall.  Tom 

Enginffnng 

Hfrrtn.  Illincu 

Emtimftnmi 

Hamilion.  Ketth 
BloomingJalf.  Ill 

f^n^^rnnt 

Mammel.  Howard 
t^aukegan.  IL 

ImJmiruti  TtrluwJo^ 

H*n»ud.  Jeffrey 
Flmwood  Park.  Ill 

l^^mntai  Trrknoio^ 

Har^.  Richard 
Ijxkpori.  Ill 

Ei^tmrmmfi  Ttckmoiof^r 

Hariwick.  Ronald 
CarbottJolr.  IL 

Ei*tinf*nif  Ttrhttoioft 

Hawev  T>iofnai 
Orfatyr,  IL 

Emginrrrittf 

Hecker.  Michael 
Cai^nlle.  IL 

Hrtnemann.  Hermann 
fnfuwvnnt             /Vt  Nan**t.  It. 

ftfimrrnnf 

Hi>a<i.  Miihamad 
Carho^iJule.  Ill 

Engtmtnmt 

Hill.  John 

^  '^  >.  ^"P 
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Holtgrewc.  Joseph 

Engineering  Milhladl.  Illinois 

Horchem.  Stephen 

Enginnering  Aroma  Park,  Illinois 

Howie.  Forrest 
Engineering  Technology 


Carbondale.  Illinois 


Jalovec,  Martin 

Engineering  Downers  Grove.  III. 

Jamil.  Kathryn  M. 

Engineering  Technology  C'Dale 


Jamnejad.  Vida 
Engineering  Technology 


Jeigula.  Ansumana 
Industrial  Technology 

Johnson.  Thomas  R. 
Industrial  Technology 

Laflen.  Terry 
Engineering,  Technology 

Lavender.  Jef  fery 
Industrial  Technology 


Sierra  Leone.  W.  Africa 
Carbondale,  III. 
Lenzburg.  IL 
Chicago  Heights.  IL 


Lazow,  Barry 
Engineering 

Lee,  Gary 
Engineering 

Lintz,  Joseph 
Engineering 

Lomax,  Osbert 
Engineering 

Long.  Roy 

Engineering 


Highalnd  Park.  IL 


McLeansboro.  Illinois 


Peoria.  Illinois 


Calumet  City.  IL 


McCartney.  Philip 
Engineering  Technology 

Michels.  Ronald 
Industrial  Technology 


Marengo.  Illinois 


Moline.  Illinois 


Mikkelsen,  John 

Engineering  Deerfield.  Ill 


Mmjares.  Daniel 
Engineering  Technology 


Schiller  Park.  IL 


Missavage,  Roger 

Engineering  West  Frankjort,  Hi 


Mohar.  Warren 
Engineering  Technology 


Lindenhursl.  IL 


Moniemayor.  Rodolfo 

Electrical  Engineering  and  Technology 

Illinois 

Morgan,  Ron 

Engineering  East  Peoria.  IL 

Mulka.  Jerome 
Industrial  Technology 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Murugesan,  Masilaman 
Engineering  Madras.  India 


Nelson.  Guy 
Engineering  Technology 

Ogden,  Christopher 
Engineering  Herrin.  IL 

Pagano.  Mark 

Engineering  Energy,  III. 


Patterson,  Jane 
Engineering 


Chicago,  IL 


Carbondale.  Illinois 


Peterson,  Steve 

Industrial  Technology  Sapemille.  IL 


Plotner,  Gregory 

Engineering  Technology  Bradford,  III. 

Radice.  Daniel 

Engineering  Cambria,  Hi 

Remon  III,  Vemie 

Industrial  Technology  Belleville.  III. 

Ringwald,  Curtis 

Engineering  Wilmette,  Illinois 


Rolfs,  Brian 
Iruhislrial  Technology 


Rock  Island.  Hi 


Rosenthal,  Daniel 

Engineering  Technology  Glencoe 

Ryan,  Ronald 

Engineering  Carbondale,  IL 

Savino,  Carolyn 

Engineering  Naperville.  Ulinois 

Schuniann,  Donald 
Engineering  Crete.  Hi 


Shumaker,  Clint 
Engineering  Technology 


Una,  Hi 
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Enfinetniti 

Sihch.  Bert 
Oi^rto.  Ill 

EfiKitrrnng  TerhAotojc* 

Spainhour.  Allen 
Sokotm%.  Illinoti 

Eitgiiirmng 

Sicin.  Frc<J 
SiauAton.  Illinois 

Indutlrtal  Tfchnoioi^ 

Stem.  Richird 
Skokif.  IL 

E^tHernng 

Sioliz.Carl 
W/   iernon.  Ill 

Sirolhminn.Siorn 
Enginernng  rrrAflo/ojp               Sormal.  IL 

Enjfinefnng  Tefhwlox^ 

Sultivin.  Mirk 
SpritKMd.  IL 

Ei%%inernn% 

Ti\lor.  Brad 
Vandaha.  Illinois 

fnifinffrinx  Ttxhno/oKy 

Towner.  Steven 
Ed^ardfille.  Ill 

Tfocomv  Milion 
Industrial  Tecknolo^              Carbondale.  Iltinoa 

EntittrrriHf  Ttc/utoiof^ 

Vuktnt,  Grtgor> 
Lombard,  Illinois 

\ 

on  Behren.  Dtr>l 
Brnson.  Ill 

Webb.  Scott 
Enginfrntrg  Tfch»ofoic>              fairtir^  Hrighis.  IL 

Int^tinal  Trrhnoloj^ 

WillumK  Derek 
Chicago.  IL 

Enntiternnf  Tffhficlog} 

Wiiniewiki.  Don 

Kankakee.  Illinois 

Engtitfrnntc 

Veil).  Ihun 
CarhonJale.  IL 

Industrial  Technology 

Yurko.  Keith 
Midlothian.  Illinois 
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Anderson.  Stephanie 
Stcreia/ial  and  Offttr  Spreia/iies  Mofion,  llUnou 

Arnold.  Kathleen 
5/  Genr*ir*f.  Mntourt 


Commemat  Craphtfi  Driigm 
Dtnial  iahoralon  Tffhnoh^ 


Awtnika.  Tolulopc 
Carboidale.  llfinou 


BalboA.  William 
A  nation  Ttchmoloty  Falaiine.  IL 


Barr.  Janice 
Prcaiuf.  It 


Drmal  Hy%iene 


Cofrtcucmal  Sefrten 
Ai^o  ^arkenitg  and  Ai^inuiraiiott 

Catfl  Frocfdures 
4  nation  Teeknoioj^- 
Comimetion  Tnhttoloj^  Building 


BarTeit.  JoaDfic 
Hollm%  MfodoHs.  til 

Becker.  John 
Racin*.  Wisconsin 

Ben2.  Karen 
Carbondalt.  it 

Bland.  Scolt 
Wondrr  Lakr.  IL 

Bobb.  Robert 
Sap€niUf.  IL 


(  ommrfcial  Graphics  Datgn 
C ommerftal  Oraphia  Design 
AuiomoiKre  Manogemeni 
Dmial  HrahH  Edycaiion 

A<ruaion  Technoiogy 

Eltfironict  Technotof^ 


Boneu.  Linda  L. 
Arlington  Heights.  IL 

Eoneu.  Steven 
Arlington  Heights.  IL 

Bonham.  Mark 
Carbondale.  Illinoa 

Burchardt,  Kaibryn 
Lombard.  Illinoa 

Bound>.  Mark 
Emingfon.  III. 


Boyce.  John 
Cheago  Heights.  IL 


Bfciiwiser.  Kathv 
fkttical  Therapai  Atsistant  Shiprrvn.  IL 

Brockway.  Kenneth  A 
Commemal  Craphta  Desifn  Arlington  Heights.  IL 

Buelier.  Benjamin 
Dental  Labaraioey  Technology  Lincoln.  IL 

Burchficld.  Judi 
South  Be/on.  Ill 


Srcretanal  and  Office  Specialties 

Sermanal  and  Offkt  Sperialties 

Arrhiiectyral  Technology 
Commercial  Craphies  Design 
Fhyttcal  Therapist  Auutam 

Business  Admimsttatwm 

Archilecrvral  Technologic' 


Burgard.  Thercu 
Commercial  Graphics 

Campbell.  June 
Carbonaale.  Illinou 

Campione.  Michael 
Falos  Park.  Illinoa 

Carlton.  David 
Coal  yallev.  III. 


Caraahaa.  Nancy 
CarbondaJe.  Illinou 


Cavanau^.  Jaime 
htufphysboro.  Illinoa 

Chniiy.  Ted 
Oalestmrg.  Ill 


Cipnano.  Lou 
Electronici  Technology  Sioiouon.  IL 

Coble.  Jamei 
Denial  Laboeaiorr  Terhnology  Counirv  Club  Hills.  IL 

Collint.  Allan 
Barrmglon.  Illinou 


Aerospace  Spertalat 


Elerinmtct  Technolo^ 


Crou.  Timothy 
Hantburg,  III 


Cro*e.  Bryan 
MoetMoey  Sctemcet  ^td  Fwmeal  Serttcr  Spnngfield. 

Ilhnots 


Anaiton  Management 


Daudeho.  Steven 
tjtmbard.  Illinoa 


Daviilicn.  Breni 
Conaimrtion  Trchnoiofy  Buildint  Dekalb  HI 


CoHMwrrM/  Geaphiet  Design 


Da  via.  Karen 
Normal.  Illinoa 


Coeretnom  and  Law  Enfoeremeni 

Awtanan  Terhnohc 


Dcboucbcrc.  Jeffer^ 
Attation  Techno/ofr  tjombard.  Ill 

Dnierv  Kim 
Ewergreen  Park.  Ill 


Demont.  John 
Spnimfi*^  III 


Dilltct.  Mark 
Moetumy  Setameti  and  Fmmaral  SerHc*  Case*.  Illimoa 


Dreyer.  Chru 
CommtfTtal  Gfoptnet  Ottign  Itatca.  It. 
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Dunn.  Daniel 
Eleclrontcs  Technology 

Duplack.  Curtis 
Audio  Relaihng 


Durman.  Diana 

Secreiarila  and  Office  Specialties 


Dekalb.  IL 
Baravia.  Ill 

Salem.  IL 


Edwards.  Elbert 

Social  Services  Argo.  Ill 

Elzer.  Kathleen 

Phoiographjc  and  A  udio  V  isual  Technolog} 

Illinois 


Elter.  Kevin 
Electronics  Technologv 


Eversgerd.  Nancy 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology 


Farley-McCaleb.  Nancy 

Lcn^'  Enforcement  Carbondale.  Illinois 


Decatur,  Illinois 
Breese.  IL 


Faulkner.  Pamela 

Secretarial  and  Office  Specialties 

Flannery,  Lynn 
Law  Enforcement 


Shelbvville.  IL 


Morion  Grove.  III. 


Forkin,  Chnstopher 

Pre- \fed  Biology-  Springfield.  Illinois 


Frank.  Peggy 
Phoiograpruc  Technology 


Hometown.  IL 


Garamjc.  Helen 
Law  Enforcement 


Downers  Grove.  Ill 


Garstkjewicz.  Dianne 
Secretarial  and  Office  Specialties 

Gcrdes.  Gerald 

A  rchitectural  Technology 


Carbondale.  IL 


Bartelso.  Illinois 


Goldberg,  David 
Electronics  Technology 

Gregory.  Mana 
Eleclroruc  Data  Processing 


Carbondale.  Illinois 


Bluford,  IL 


Gnffin.  Debra 

Secretarial  and  Office  Specialties 


Gnsham.  Debra 
A  vionics  Technology 


Granite  Cirv.  III. 


Haar.  James 
Construction  Management 


Hagfors.  Timothy 
Electronics  Technology- 


Park  Forest.  IL 


Harvey,  Illinois 


Hammack.  Cheryl 

Legal  Office  Management  Carbondale.  Illinois 


Harriman,  Charles 
A  vionics  Technology- 


Louisville.  Kentucky 


Hattendorf.  Karen 

Dental  Hygiene  Elgin.  Illinois 


Hawkins,  Cathenne 

Physical  Therapy  Liberryville.  IlL 


Hay,  Dave 

Electronic  Systems  Marketing 


Piper  City.  III. 
Quincy.  Illinois 
BelU-ood  III 
Belleville.  Ill 
Commercial  Graphics  Design  Lafayette.  California 


Heidbreder.  Mark 
Aviation  Management 

Heitz.  Thomas 
Aviation  Technology 

Hemmer,  Steve 
Private  Management 

Herzog.  Stephen 
cial  G 


Hicks.  Veda 

Secretarial  and  Office  Specialties 


Hoffman.  Sharon 
Vocational  Development 


Imundo.  Michael 
A  vialion  Technology 


Carbondale.  IL 
Waterloo.  Ill 
Melrose  Park.  Ill 


Inman.  Dale 

Construction  Technology  and  Management 


Instone,  Thomas 
Law  Enforcement 


Quincy,  III. 


Chicago.  Illinois 


Jamil.  Kalhryn 

Secretarila  and  Office  Specialties 


Carbondale.  IL 


Johnson.  Barbara 

Dental  Hygiene  Bloomington.  Illinois 


Johnson,  Bruce 

A  utomotive  Technology 

Johnson,  Cynthia 

Secretarial  and  Office  Specialties 

Kalish.  Judy 
Dental  Hygiene 


Freeport.  Illinois 

Stalibory.  IL 
Lombard  IL 
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Otmai  Hyt'ff 
Aenupact  Terhnoloftiet 

Archil ffiural  Tfchnoiogy 
Archiitriural  Tfchnohgy 

Denial  Hyfient 


Karolui.  Jc«niDe 
Dunder.  lUinots 


Kumcr.  Rind> 
Algonguin.  IL 


Kinl.  Piul 
Monet.  IL 


Kolcur.  Jotcph 

OilU^ie.  Ill 


KokII.  Connrc 
Lemoni,  Ulinots 


knchbium.  RuikII 
Afiaiiotx  .Kfanagfmeni  Ha: ft  Crfsi.  II. 


Kurih.  Mirk 
Rock  ford.  Ill 


Aifbn*  Manatemrni 


Kupcr.  Dcborih 
Cotm  Reporting  Addison.  Ill 

Ljndin^am.  Gwcnil« 
Seertional  and  Offitt  Sptetcltiei  Chicago,  llhnoit 

Ljuten.  Gcor^i 
Drmiai  Hygime  Jejferu>n  Cin.  Mtssoun 


Thenpettiic  Syttems 


Ljwhom.  KniiA 
Rock  Island.  IL 


Leedi.  Minlyn 
Dental  Hygitnr  Fekin.  Ill 

Lindsirom.  Kenneth 
Ayiotnoiite  Sertice  Manofement  WmUeld.  lllmou 


Lopdon.  Divnd 
Ml  Sterling.  IL 


Conjintcnon  Teehnolo^  Building 


Maofien.  D*ve 
Atioiion  Technology  Abingdon 


Miywonn.  Mir>  Pii 
Imw  Enforcement  Chicago.  IL 


A  nation  Ad*eriuing 


McCttkey.  Manhj 

Elmwood  Park.  Ill 


Fhyticai  Therapai  Autsiant 


McCtrry.  Thonuis  E- 
Elecironict  Technology  Rockford,  III 

Mever,  Mir>  Beth 
Ste  Geneyieye.  .Missouri 


.Mortuary  Managemeni 

Demal  hiblic  Health 
Phrucal  rhen^iii  Attuiani 
Secretarial  and  Office  Specialties 
Dental  Hygiene 
Banking 


Me\er.  V  William 
Blue  Island.  Ill 


Mihclcic.  Jo«nn 
Staunton.  Ill 


Miller.  Jem 
Stendon.  IL 


Moliike,  Julie 

Ta\loryiUe.  11. 


Nagel.  Sandra 
Falot  Park.  IL 


Ombaaa.  Maxwell 
Sairobi.  Kenya 


Dental  Laboeaion  Terhno/ogir 

Correctioetal  Admtmstration 
Secreiartal  and  Office  Specialties 
Anmtom  Teetmolo^ 
Dental  Hygteme 

l.ejtal  Serreia/y 
Eierifontci  Tectutoiogy 


Panih.  Grei 
New  Yoeh.  Sew  York 


Paul).  Calhenne 
Carbondale.  It. 

Pcarcc.  V'alcne 
O- Fallon.  IL 

Pcttnon.  Robert 
Napemlte.  IL 

Phillipt.  Suun 
Chicago.  It 


PiraiDo,  Thernr 
Decatur.  IHinou 


Reid  III.Grovn 
Carbondale.  Illinou 


Rcndkman.  Marvannr 
CtMtrt  Reforsing  Red  B^  Ulinots 


Rhode*.  Fvercli 
PhitKal  Therapist  Atsisiant  4lto  Past.  II 


SeerttartaJ  and  Offke  Spectaltiet 


f^mW  rWr^uf  iutsiani 

4  nation  Teeknaiagy 
Elettnme  Dmia  Prmttsmg 

Caminmmtjr  Seencet 


Riedtc.  Catherine 
Shobomter.  Illinou 


Roadruck.  Marvbtlh 
4ttrara,  Illinou 


RocKon.  MKhAcI 
>t4orton  Grove.  Ill 

RuddKk.  Dtanna 
W(    yernon.  IL 

Salberi.  David 
Napentlie,  IL 

Salmon.  Janei 
Glen  ElKn.  Iltineu 
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Sanny,  Mark 

A  viation  Technology 

Salterfield,  Kevin 
Automotive  Technology 

Schreiber,  Sandra 
Community  Dental  Health 


Glen  Ellyn,  IL 

Ml.  Vernon,  Illinois 
Sew  Athens.  IL 


Schultz,  David 

A  viation  Technology  Elmhurst.  IL 

Schultz,  Kathleen 

Commercial  Graphics  Design  Naperville.  Illinois 


Seehafer,  Jolinn 
Commercial  Graphics  Design 

Shafer.  Gary 

A  uiomotive  Technology 

Shaw,  Sally 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

Sheeban,  Patricia 
A  viation  Technology 


Algonquin,  IL 


St-  Lows,  Missouri 


Sidener.  Colleen 

Cental  Laboratory  Technology 


Shelbyville.  IL 
Oak  Park.  IL 

Elmhurst.  Illinois 


Sisney.  Steven 

A  viation  Marketing 


Belvidere.  IL 


Snook,  Earl 

Aviation  Technolgoy  Savoy.  Illinois 

Sommer,  Geralyn 

Secretarial  and  Office  Specialties  Mc 


Stevenson,  Annette 
Physical  Therapist  Assistant 

Sunbury.  James 

A  viation  Technology  E> 


East  St.  Louis.  IL 


Thayer,  Richard 

A  viation  Management 

Tillotson,  Bradley 
A  viation  Management 


West  Dundee.  IL 


Timmons.  Jackie 

Secretarial  and  Office  Specialties 

Trevino,  Michael 
Commercial  Graphics  Design 

Underwood,  Susan 
Commercial  Graphics  Design 


Loves  Park,  Illinois 

Rockford,  Illinois 
Chicago.  IL 
Clarendon  Hill.  III. 


Usher,  Karen 

Secretarial  and  Office  Specialties 


Wakeland.  Norman 
A  vionics  Technology 


Walker,  Chansse 
Physical  Therapist  Assistant 


Walls,  Linda 

Mortuary  Sciences  and  Funeral  Service 


Carbondale.  Illinois 
Milan.  Illinois 

Urbana,  III. 

Westville.  IL 


Wander,  Lori 

Secretarial  and  Office  Specialties  Arlington  Heights.  IL 


Ward.  Peter 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

Westberry,  William  B. 
Manufacturing  Management 


Park  Forest,  IL 


Marion,  Kentucky 


Wilcox,  Karlabeth 

Legal  Secretary  /Legal  Office  Management  Waverly.  III. 

Wilson,  Jean 

Commercial  Graphics  Design  Highland,  IL 

Wilson,  Mark 

Electronic  Data  Processing 


Moline,  Illinois 


Winkler.  Susan 

Court  Reporting  and  Legal  Secretary 

Young,  Rodney 

Architectural  Structural  Design 


Trenton,  III. 


Young.  Timothy 
A  viation  Technology 

Zarinelli,  Leesa 
Commercial  Graphics  Design 


Zumwalt,  Melody 

Secretarial  and  Office  Specialties 


Carmi,  IL 
Harrington,  Illinois 

Ste.  Genevieve.  Missouri 
Hartford,  IL 


Brocks.  Allen 
Engineering  Technology 

Redlich.  Kim 
Biomedical  Electronics 

Frankin.  Kenneth 
A  viation  Technology 


Freeport.  IL 
Ottawa,  IL 

Carbondale.  IL 


Meyers.  Louise 

Management  Computer  Programmers 


Carbondale,  IL 
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Beaven,  B.  Anctic 
Higher  Education 


Hamburg.  Pennsylvania 


Beers.  James 

Rehabililaiion  Administration 

Bernhardt,  Michael 
Business  A  dministration 

Black,  Corwynn 
Business  Administration 

Bhckensderfer.  Cindy 
Recreation  Sterling,  IL 


Chester.  Illinois 


Green  Valley.  IL 


Lansing,  IL 


Brown,  Robin 

Forestry  Naperville.  Illinois 


Buchtmann,  Larry 
Business  Administration 


Springfield,  IL 


Carnahan,  Jon 
Chemistry 


Carbondale.  IL 


Cebcci,  Gulnur 

English  Carbondale.  III. 

ChambUss,  Patricia 
Business  Administration 


Carbondale,  IL 


Clark,  Greg  L. 
Special  Major 


Carbondale.  Illinois 


Davis,  Vikki 
Community  Develc^ment 

Dejohnette,  Nadine 
Education  Administration 


Quincy,  III. 
Chicago,  IL 


Dickerson,  Donna  0. 

Anthropology  San  Antonio.  Texas 

Dobbmga,  Eugenie  L. 
Linguistics  Murphysboro,  III. 


Dost,  David 
Elementary  Education 


Elaref.  Nadia 
Business  Administration 


Wauconda,  III. 


Alexandria,  Egypt 


Floyd,  Shirley 
Microbiology 

Gala.  Doreen 
Health  Education 

Gedz,  Suzanne 
Special  Education 


Glass.  Cheryl 
Elementary  Education 

Goldman,  Jennifer 
Higher  Education 

Goodall,  Gary 
A  nimal  Industries 

Griffith.  Richard 
Health  Education 

Guarisma,  Jose 
Educational  Media 


Harris,  Dale 

Computer  Sciences 


Carbondale,  IL 


Rochester.  New  York 


Carbondale,  IL 


Estherville,  Iowa 


Evansville,  Indiana 


Caracas,  Venezuela 


Carbondale,  III 


Hubbard,  Mary  Lou 
Special  Major 


Carbondale,  Illinois 


Hughes.  David 
Business  Administration 

Jaskiewicz,  Grace 
Business  A  dministration 


Yorkville,  Illinois 
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hae   (  bnsii.phi'i  214.  IHI 
<iaii  (  alhi  2*H 
iibie    JallM^  2"2 
ntai  (  arkis  261 
iirkrane.  Shawn  181 
ndi   J    I     22JI 
nfle   BeiM  199 
(ifTnan   (.eoe  20*^ 
..6lmi-i.-i    Bii6  206 
ii6a.  I  am  2  I" 
.Oenan    keiin  2*1    201 
<4e«an    I  andiKi  IKI 
<4raiaD   klar^e  226 
.4liei    Brad  21* 
iillias   Mian  272 
i4liB\.  (  ralK  261 
cilhas  Man  kalk  214 
<4liBs  Skan.n  240 
..•elU   (  ar.il  IHI 
naaM.ak    B<i6  2l9 
iMMkdrv   (  alhi  221 

■  «lan    Jran  220 
laiki    J.4U1  lU 
.Kki    kalhi  IH* 
iKBrlli    Daniel  261 
.waelli    S4i.li  2IH 
..•art    Jim  2  20 
.Mart    kai  24" 
iHiaei   Sidnei  I ''9 
mam    (  .Milur  22} 
.laaiilli    Pal  IHI 
na.il    DaniH  261.  IS2 
n.A.  Jo  kaa  211 

oA.  MelaaM-  247 
na.  Sieie  214 
noyer    Hetnak  214 
rai^i   (  aniilk  201 
iw^i    I  rsa  24" 
oi^ef    I  1  aa  240 
1^  Ji-e^  261 
or^ra^  Ika  l"9 
o\e   IVrb.»Bk  2*1 
neler    Oebiie^k  191 
men   (.area  in 
nm(Ba   Paula  24" 
neio^a^M    k  B^YV  2 1 8 
o^^niie    Dtaar  24" 
lakeaa    I  kiid  181    222 
oanaka.  Psal  2&1 


(  .Kjkmib.  (  hfis  l"6 

(  oiea.  t  «Nci  197 

(oaan.  Ron  217 

1  oacve.  (aria  199 

(  o\.  Bnadoo  IIU 

(o\.  (  kar<es2l* 

(o\.  Jame^  IKH 

(ov.  Phillip  2bK 

(o\.  Samfra  2  IK.  240 

(  o\.  Sara  2IH 

(  oiae.  Mar^eunle  204 

(  nq;.  (  anil  222 

(  raq.   Dranm-  IH6 

(  rain.  Rick  261 

(  riBfoed.  sieir  220 

(  r»(urd.  kmi  Jo  21* 

(  raalued.  <  rait  IHO 

(  nafiird.  Donna  240.218 

(  rrmrenv  F'enni  IX.1.  1.14 

(  nxlef    JeannM    IKI 

<  n<iell    Pe1<-r  2*K 

(  nnki    J.«Tlin  1H9.  22K. 

I  "6 
(  nr\v    1  imolhi  2"2 
(  n^v  Brad  216 
(  nnich.  Janvs  lk4 
(  much.  Man:arel  204 
(  ni.buddi    Damin  144 
(  ni.rrmfl.  Judi  IH".  204 

<  niae   Bnan  I"   2''2 
(  niaelL  Pal  1X1 

(  nialei  John  2*H 
(  niMBet  Sara  2*1 
(  ni/al.  klane  I  riuiv  200 

<  run.  Riia  IK* 

(  nil*-,  sien-n  26K 
(  \ip4ai    SuNan  240 
(  ullinv  IVhoeah  194 
(  ummincN.  I  aura  240 
(  nmminv  Paim-lj  24" 
(  UBBinEkanv  Buck  2*1 
(  BBBiBgham.  Richie  144 
(  urnoa.  kl  19" 
(  umer    Dliid  114 
(  uniN.  Man  240 
(  aniv.  RebcKca  24" 
(  anis.  Sarah  2IK 
(  mnT\-  I  iMB  209 
(  artiv.  I  .Mil  20* 

<  unisv  Mike  INO 

(  aiakala.  (  hnvlinc  199 


D 


Ilad^^i.   Mhenj 
26H 
IVakL  Iknnis  21* 
l>aliL  Vanci  204 
DabKlrand    Diam   214 
I>aik'i    Man  204    214 
l>ak-i    sieien  r9 
DaKanIo    I  rank  21" 
DalliKi   DeMM.  240 
Daaiici.   Mrhelk  261 
Daapeei   (..en  212 
Daa^K  John  21" 
Daaaa.  Nicholas  240 
Darvk.  (.lenn  114 
Dmrrack.  Sue  199 
Darrell  P   J    19* 
Itaadelin  sirira  2"! 
IHiaJ^Hi   Rreni  2"2 
l>aiir    (.aila  114 
Dans    kl  INO 
Dairs  Dale  202 
IHns   Deirda  204 
Dans  (.a/1  2IH 
Dans  (.an  268 
l>aiis    Jen  208 
l>a.is   karen  |77,  J7J 
Dans   kia  2*8 
Dans  kill  182 
Dans   Siliu  199 
Dans    leaa  191 
l>aiis    liaalki  222    181 
Dans   likki  2"" 
DaiFi   \..Hinr  181 
Da.s.Hi    R.4Nn  I  "9 
Ik  Rautk   klan  221 
IVIaMnv  kalrn  2*1 
IV  (.eraM.  Rucee  228 
IV  Jokaelle    Narkae  2^'' 
IV  Inat   Dick  l<U 
IV  s<e<aao   Mane  219 
IV  laall  Marla-lk  182 
IVaiL  (.rofT  184 
IVh^ickrre    Jefler-i  272 
IVck.    Hand  220 
IVe    Id.ard  l'*9 
IVtkmiar    Hand  247 
IVteaafl   Shan  214 
IVin.u    Paula  IK* 
IVileev  km  2"2 
IVtMoiK^.  I>va2k4 
Drliel  sua  IKI 
IVI  Riaacei  Skwoa  247 
IVi  klBNini  V  iniw  221 
IVlxaAi  s<.rKBi  268 
IVaeeiv  (  Ivwiaa  240 
IVaoav  Jiika  2*2 
Dr^TNci    Inaia24« 
IVaars  Daie  221 
Hi»a  <»i    kalmr  247 
IVyra    Rod  22  I 
IVs  Ixaals  IrB^ei  220 
IV^«Mi«e.  f  raak  206 
IV-uakoM.  (.reald2a 
IV  Mamr.  Jrm  206 
IVifria.  Jote  lU 
rVlkM  keaai  20* 
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Detwiler.  Hev>  IM 
Devil.  WOU  253 
Devise.  Ri>  208 
Devb,  EHzabedi  234 
Dev<i.Mlckele24l 
Diaz.  Jorge  263 
Diu.  Jose  179 
Dicfceno*,  Doau  2T7 
Dkkey.  Juki  I8S 
DickstM.  Craig  202 
DiAiaeaica.  Stu  IW 
Didiksei.  Sean  253 
Dieniir.Toni2|g 
Dietz.  Kireo  199. 247 
Dfliier.  Mut  272 
DOIm.  Teresa  220 
Dtauttea.  Fraiyi  234 
Dtamin.  Myraa  247 
DtagwalL  JuMtte  234.  181 
Ditzter.  Kara  197 
Divley.  Sieve  211 
Dboa.  Mary  241 
Dctbiaga.  Eagenie  277 
Doksoa.  Altyn  182 
DoeiT.W.  A.17g 
Dokeny.  Martlii  179 
Doalmmsld.  Leo  176 
DoBkninU.  Mar)  204 
DoakrowdO.  Riu  214 
Doaiio.  Joan  204 
Donid.  Zretta.  234 
Douelly.JeiTyl90 
DoHkw,  Mary  Kay  183. 

218 
Dooley.  Lisa  215. 247 
Daolia.JiBlS3.263 
Dona.  ToH  181.234 
Donen.  Jeaaiie  203 
Dano.Gary  192 
Doss.  Uada  234 

Dost  David  277 

Daly.  Lisa  2S8 

Do^^cny.  KadKriae  199 

Doagkcfty.  Kelly  193 

Doagkiy.  Seaa  234 

Doaglas.  Becky  199 

Doaglas.  Ted  228 

Dove.  Deaise  247 

Dowaey.  Grace  263 

Dayle.  Kevia  208 

Doyte.  Mary  241 

Drake.  Martia  212 

Drake.  Sua  188. 263 

Drake.  TlB  234 

Drale.  KeHk  179 

Drale.  Lyaae«e24l 

Draz.  Kevia  234 

Dreaaa.  G^iry  221 

Dressel.  Diaae  197 

Drealer.  Sue  199 

Drews.  Tvlsa  214 

Dreyer.  Ckris  273 

Droae.  Ckris  189.  263 

Dakose.  Jeaa  204 

DHey.  Liada  185. 248 

Dackwortk.  Ckarles  228 

Dackwortk.  Kate  222 

DWzik,  Catkeriae  253 

Daeirer.  Mark  184 

DMI.  Patrick  234 

Di«y.Art22l 

DMIy.  Rickvds  228 

Dagis.  Letka  195. 234 

DaUg.  Mbe  179 

Daacaa.  Yvette  207 

Daadoa.  Jack  203 

Dadap.  Sasaa  234 

Daaa.  Daaid  273 

Dua.  Diaaa  207. 241 

DwBtoa.  Sasaa  183. 218, 
241 

bEdwia253 
,Cartis273 

DarMa.  Ckarlv  189. 263 

Darsaa.  Diaaa  273 

D«L  Eageae  180. 196 

Dyer.  Mart  190 

DycT.  Scon  192 

Dyaer.  Alejaaika  268 

Dyra.  Fraak  196 


J_l     EaadertkoL  Ricnki 
194 

Eirts.  Aagie  207 
Eastoly.  Brace  192 
Eastoa.  Roberta  207 
Ealia.  Diaae  203 
Ealoa.  Tva  210 
Ekeffa.PUIip2l8 
Frkfc,  Greg  181. 234 
Eck.Csalya24l 
Eekot.  Dave  181 
EMhgs.MMtka203 
E^Kiads.  Mickelle  183 
Ednr4s.Calke2Sg 
Edwards.  Elbert  273 
Edwards.  Gwea  195 
Edwards.  Skerry  220 
Edwards.  Vicky  228 
EgCft.  Mickael  268 
Eggeaeyer.  LiHiy  183 
Eggert.  Dale  241 
EglcT.  Viace  1S3. 229 
Elaa.Arvo268 
Eisaler.  Mary  199 
EkstroakMfte222 
Elvcf .  Nadia  277 
EMe,  Jeff  2*8. 219 


ElUon.  Naaey  212 
Ellisaa.  Edward  192 
EUsoa.  Jay  196 
EUna.  Jeff  181, 210 
Efaea,  Catkeriae  241 
Eisetk.  Wayae  216. 226 
ElskoH.  Mickad  268 
EKartAaiy  181.226 
E^.DoagI80 
Ely.Th0(Usl79 
Elzer.  Katkfeea  273 
Eabersoa.  Alisoo  204 
EadeaHeid.  Steve  221 
Eadicatt.  William  229 
Eagelkardl.  GoiTioa  234 
Eagelkart.SberTi2l5 
Eais,  Martba  248 
Eaais.  Reaee  248 
Eaos.Doag212 
Eaeaaa.  Pamela  241 
Efick.  Mark  192 
Efvs.  Tracy  208 
Efsteia.  Slevea  258 
Erdsaa.  Miduel  263 
Ericksoa.Jaal99 
Ericksoa.JlBl78.182 
Ericsoa.  Dave  221 
Erkua.  Debbie  185 
Erl.Riu248 
Erieabaagfc.  Dave  209 
Eraal.  Margaret  183 
Erast.Mvy248 
Esig.Pall88 
Ener.  Kevia  221.  273 
Eniager.  Steve  234 
FiBfa.  Joyce  212 
Evaas.  Doag  198 
EvaK.  Paal  184 
Evely.  Rkkard  180 
Eversgerd.  Nancy  273 
Eversole.  Robert  253 
Evoa.  Ckristine  241 
EytaHs.Edl9g 


X        Fabistrwicz.  Tetri 

193 
Faceada.  Nicfcolas  234 
Fagaa.Jokal84 
Fagcr.  Jayae  241 
Fiia.  Slevea  268 
Fair.  Steffcanie  202 
Fairall.  Forrest  194 
Faiver.  Sae  220 
Falasz.  Peter  263 
FaUoa.  Jeaaette  268 
FKley.Jokal78.182 
Farley.  Jr,  Rayanad  263 
FBicy-McCaleb.  fttacy  273 
FvBCr.  George  263 
FvBer.  Steve  215 
FsreO,  CkristoiAer  229 
FbiIs.  Reaee  199 
Fvyaa,  Steve  218 
FastkaB.  Greg  188 
Falteezad.  F.  217 
FHKeakda,  Doaaa  177 
Faakaer.  Paaiela  273 
Faast,  Laarel  241 
Fealker.  Glea  218 
FedcTBaa.  Harry  258 
Feld.  Sasaa  204 
Fe9der.Sae2ll 
Fergasoa,  Debra  248 
Fcrgasoa,  Roger  229 
Fergasoa.  Sasaa  214 
Fenaadee.  SKaa  234 
Feny,M»e217 
Field.  Craig  192 
Fields.  Scon  218 
Fkae.Jo2«7 
Fleike,  Lewis  241 
Figgias.  Gary  241 
F1elewicz.JaBes253 
Flosa.  Mark  234 
Fhcber.  Aaaalise  258 
Fiscber.  Carol  183. 220 
rscker.  Lyawne  234 
Flsker,  Bob  180 
Fkrker.  TaBay  212 
FisseL  David  192 
F1Uk.Mvy234 
Fkz^trkk  AaB!tte  226 
Flagg.  Rboala  212 
.Cbwles229 
,  Roberta  222, 199 
,Lyaa273 
Fkcger.  Keaaelk  264 
Flood.  Weady  219 
Flras,  Deaais  194 
Fkila,  Bakva  229 
Flowers,  Dwayae  180 
Flowers,  Ray  202 
Floyd,  SUriey  277 
Foley.  Baikwa  241 
Foley,  Dekra  234 
Foley.  PaB  176 
Foley.  Robert  268 
Fol^  KiaAeriy  241 
Fonkeck,  Mike  206 
FoikM,  Ckristopber  273 
Forst.TaBl96 
Fortiakerry.  Skeila  194 
Foster,  Daaiel  235 
Foster,  KcUy  191 
Fai,Bia«ey235, 181 
Fox,  Knia  253 
Fox.  Mark  212 
Fox.  Pat  180 


FraHey,  Sasaa  193 
FraK  Tkoaias  248 
Frafey.  Jed  182 
Fraaciskovicb.  Pb1ll1|>  253 
FraiA.  PaaJ  208 
Fraak.  Peggy  273 
Fiaake.  Lisa  199.  248 
FiaaUia.  Keaaelk  198. 273 
Fraatlia.  Spring  235 
FraaUla.  Sasaa  248 
Fraaz,JaBes203 
Fravell.  LflUao  248 
Frazier.  Deanis  192. 197. 

2*7.218 
Fredetkiag.  Mark  193 
Freeaua.  Deaais  180 
Freeaua.  Rodaey  268 
Freibarg.  Pat  180 
Fieis.  ABy  214 
Freack.  Michael  241 
Fiickll.Melaaiel76 
Frick.  Robya  183 
Fricks.  Daa  182 
Frier,  Steven  229 
Fries.  Alaa  220, 253 
Faeates,  WOliam  248 
Fagger.  Diane  264 
Fagger,  Tom  192 
FAr.  Paal  180 
Fritea.  Keal  229 
FAJeaa209 
Falkr.  Brooke  235 
Fall(T.JaBe2IS 
Frtoa.  Robert  229 
FKg.  David  253 
FBloag.  Deaais  253 
FatreO,  WiUiaB  203 


VJ     Gaiaes,  Genrge 

258 
Gajewski,  Saaika  214 
Gala,  Doreea  277 
GaAreatkW.  F.  211 
GaUa,  Hillary  235 
GaBardo.  Fraaklia  264 
Gaable.  Keitk  264 
GsBboa.  Giaay  212 
GaaHie.  Helea  273 
GaaKO.  Daa  190 
CaadeB.Jadil81 
GartecT.  Nancy  241 
Garner.  Rickard  203 
Girder.  Rick  206 
Gariola.  Jack  218 
GB«ck.  Mike  192 
GarBoa,  Jeffrey  229 
Ganett.  Aaha  205 
Garrett.  Sally  241 
Garrene.  Debbie  187 
Garstkiewicz.  Diaaae  273 
Gary.  Aaa-Bridgel  235 
Gary.  RasH  183 
Gaskia.  Katky  220 
Gasser.  Artkar  264 
GaA  Ckarles  186. 235 
Gavla.  CboI  241 
Gawalack,  Daa  221 
Gaweda,  Fraak  264 
Gaydos,  Joba  241 
Gayae.  Tob  221 
Gedz.  Sazaaae  277 
Geekrfcardt.  Wally  221 
Geatile.  Mike  179 
Gentry,  BW  180 
Gealsck.Jaa177 
George.  JoBUhaa  264 
George.  Tiaa  248 
George.  Weaty  264 
Ordes.  GerabI  273 
Gerdes,  Harold  222 
Gerdes,  Virgiaia  199 
Gerdovkk,  Diaae  193, 248 
Geikardt,  KiB  204 
Gerlesks.  Liwb  219 
Geraaaa,  Larry  196 
Gesckwender,  Kris  185 
byer,  Jeff  183 
Gkolsoa.  Brad  188 
GiaMola,  Rose  220 
G»9oa.  Diaaa  215 
G»9oa,  Josefk  207 
GAsoa,  Joba  215 
Gksoa,  Sabriaa  212 
GAala.  Gary  196 
G»ert.Jeaaael81 
G»ert.  Jeff  221 
GO.  Brace  253 
GUespie.  TiaMlky  2411 
GaB.AaaalS2 
dkat.  Gieg  190 
GIsoa.  ABy  B.  235 
Gizewski.  Peter  268 
Girvd.  Ckack  2*8 
Givea.  Ckris  204 
Givearod.  Sasaa  248 
Glasgow.  Mark  183 
Glass.  Cheryl  277 
GbHK.  Jay  192 
Gkea.  PBrica  203 
GfeickBaa.  Tob  184 
Gkaa.  Fhiyd  184 
Gleaa.  Joba  180 
Gfcaa.  Patricia  2S3 
Gbver,  Ebiae  199 
Ghiwney,  Janet  235 
GlyBa,Aaa214 
GockanOB,  Kevin  183, 229 
Go*ey,Mfte217,219 


Godke,Jalie215 
Goekaer.  Matt  180 
Goeltsck,  Kaiia  199 
GoUasick,  Carolya  229 
Goldberg,  David  273 
Golteaa,  Jeanlfer  277 
Colder,  Jerry  258 
Goldstein,  Steve  222 
Golft,Lawiel9I 
Golz.  Robert  253 
Goael.  David  220 
Goazalez,  Aatoaio  203,  221, 

253 
Goodall,  Gary  189.  277 
GoodgaBC.  Lisa  212 
Gordoa.AI206 
Gordoa.  Cydaey  183 
Cordoa.  Marc  268 
Gordoa.  Mary  193 
Goihaai.  Greg  222 
GorkaB.  Jeff  211 
GoTBaa,  Dave  176 
Gorsage.  Dave  221 
Gossage,  Margaret  241 
Grace.  JiB  208 
Grachek.  Laarie  199 
GraeiMr.  Panla  199 
GraBoat.  Pany  198 
Glaadfield.  Denise  204 
Graadis.  Triska  183 
Graat.JaaMs258.218 
Graat.Jas<iae241 
Graves.  Dehorab  248. 202 
Greea.  Carter  180 
Greea.  Daaiel  188 
Greea.  Deaise  220 
Greea.  JiB  176 
Greea.  Paab  199 
Grecaberg.  Alan  216 
Greeabarg.  Alaa  212 
Greeae.  Skaraa  199 
Greensteia.  Howie  192 
Greer.  Mvy  241 
Gregory.  Maria  273 
Gfeaier.  Jodyae  2tM 
Grealager.  Pan  204 
Grey.  Neika  202 
Grier.  Alex  180 
Griffin.  Cbis  188 
Gritfia.  Debra  273 
Griffia.  Gregory  268 
Gritfia.  Joni  185 
Gritfitk.  Jose  194 
Griffltk.  Richard  277 
CriaBL  Cindy  212 
CriBak  Lisa  235 
CMmm.  Mary  Jo  235 
Grishaak  Debra  273 
Groeaaert,  Dewey  182 
Gtok.  Gary  268 
Grossaua.  Lavea  199 
CrfaBy.  Rickard211 
Graaert.  Rick  192 
Gaad.  Gregan  241 
GaarisBa,  Jose  277 
Gaeather.Jaa220 
Gamero.  Ed  196 
Gagora.  Kart  184 
Calono.Jaaioe211 
.Breada248 

!T.  Glea  221 
Gaaa.(>aa214 

^Rkhard253 

k  David  229 
Gaatker.  Toa  218 
Galey.  Jeff  219 
GaaU.  Robya  218 
Gase.  Ckris  264. 182 
Gase.  Jeff  202 
Gasda.  Deaice  264 
Galskk.  Aaae  241 
Gay.  Joyce  2*4 
Gayse.  Elois  248 
Gazaa.Daa264 


H 


Haar.  Jaaes  2T 
Haas.  David  176 
Hackett.  Dave  221 
Ha<ock.Jeaa235 
Haertle.  David  229 
Haga.Sae182 
Hagde.  Mark  264 
Hagenuaa.  VkkJe  220 
Hager.  Sazaane  241 
Ha#ors.TlB2l8.273 
Hajek,Jeaa215 
HaiM,  Marleae  187 
Hale.  Jaaes  268 
HaSa.  Rohaaa  253 
HaH.CMy2l8 
Hal.  Gary  183 
Hal.  Jaaes  254, 180 
Hal,  Tob  268 
Hal,Vkkie24l 
Hllkrrg.  Dave  190 
Halgrea.  HolBs  235, 197 
HaakHa.  Gary  218 
Haateister,  Maik  196 
Haadhoa,  Katteya  218 
HaaOtoa,  Kehk  268 
HaaOtoa,  Mike  217 
HaaOtoa  Wade  188 
Haavack,  Cheryl  273 
Haaael,GaaBl»4 
HaaaeL  Howad  268 
iel8l 

;  Patricia  241 
Haacock,  Becky  21 1_ 


Haarack.  Gary  188 
Haacock.  Rassell  211 
Haad.T0B212.264 
Haaebay.  Louis  226 
HaakeL  Aadrey  248 
Haasea.  NeiJ  229 
Haasoa.  Neil  183 
Hansoa.  Rayaoad  258 
Hanstad.  Jeffrey  268 
Hardiag.  Eugene  229. 194 
Hargis.  Ricbard  268 
Hargrave.  David  235 
Haraoa.  Brian  182 
Harre.  Christiaa  235 
Hane.  Rick  193 
Harriaaa.  Charles  273 
Harris,  Dale  277 
Harris.  Eamett  198 
Harris,  Gary  264 
Harris.  Kertl  241 
Harris.  Lisa  189 
Harris.  Riu  183. 229 
Harris.  Roberta  235 
Harris.  Siaoo  220 
Harris,  Stephen  258 
Harrisoa.  Peler217 
Harrold.  Michelle  248 
Hailkaaa,  Robert  261 
Harsy.  JaBus  241 
Han.  George  198 
Hardag.  Kelly  235 
Harlke.  Theresa  185 
Hartley.  Lisa  235 
Hartley.  Michelle  241 
Hartaua.  Ray  182 
Hartwick.  Ronald  268 
Hartwig.  Mary  Beth  218 
Harvey.  Twyla  189 
Hadallak.  Taha  195 
Hasten.  Mickey  235 
Hastia^  Forrest  176 
Hatkaway.  Daa  222 
Hattendotf.  Karea  214.  273 
Hanes.  Tkoaus  268 
Hawkins.  Catkeriae  273 
Hawkins.  Jadhh  248 
Hawfcias.  Skaroa  264 
Hawkins.  Steve  176 
Hay.  Dave  273 
Hayes.  Sae  220 
Hayaes.  Ckales  176 
Hayaes.  Margol  200 
Haynes.  Mary  220 
Head.  Thoaas  258 
Headtke.  Jeffrey  212 
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